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PREFATORY   NOTE. 

The  student  should  familiarize  himself  with  each  selection 
before  it  is  taken  up  in  the  class,  and  should  consult  the  notes 
thereon.  The  latter  are  intended  to  relieve  him  of  the  need  of 
using  books  of  reference;  but,  apart  from  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  difficulties  which  may  be  solved  by  a  thoughtful  considera 
tion  of  the  text  are^not  explained.  In  general  also,  all  critical 
comment  has  been  excluded;  to  develop  the  student's  appreciation 
of  the  poems  is  the  special  function  of  the  class-work. 


ERRATA. 

For  "truck  of  drum"  read  "tuck  of  drum",  on  11.  40-41, 
pp.  155-156. 
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BALLADS 

SIR  PATRICK  SPENS 

The  king  sits  in  Dumferling  toune, 

Drinking  the  blude-reid  wine: 
"O  whar  will  I  get  guid  sailor, 

To  sail  this  schip  of  mine?" 

Up  and  spak  an  eldern  knicht, 

Sat  at  the  kings  richt  kne : 
"Sir  Patrick  Spence  is  the  best  sailor, 

That  sails  upon  the  se." 

The  king  has  written  a  braid  letter, 

And  signd  it  wi  his  hand,  10 

And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
Was  walking  on  the  sand. 

The  first  line  that  Sir  Patrick  red, 

A  loud  lauch  lauched  he; 
The  next  line  that  Sir  Patrick  red, 

The  teir  blinded  his  ee. 

"O  wha  is  this  has  don  this  deid, 

This  ill  deid  don  to  me, 
To  send  me  out  this  time  o'  the  yeir, 

To  sail  upon  the  se !  20 

"Mak  hast,  mak  haste,  my  mirry  men  all, 
Our  guid  schip  sails  the  morne:" 

"O  say  na  sae,  my  master  deir, 
For  I  feir  a  deadlie  storme. 
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"Late,  late  yestreen  I  saw  the  new  moone, 

Wi  the  auld  moone  in  hir  arme, 
And  I  feir,  I  feir,  my  deir  master, 

That  we  will  cum  to  harme." 

O  our  Scots  nobles  wer  richt  laith 

To  weet  their  cork-heild  schoone;  30 

Bot  lang  owre  a'  the  play  wer  playd, 

Thair  hats  they  swam  aboone. 

O  lang,  lang  may  their  ladies  sit, 

Wi  thair  fans  into  their  hand, 
Or  eir  they  se  Sir  Patrick  Spence 

Cum  sailing  to  the  land. 

O  lang,  lang  may  the  ladies  stand, 
Wi  thair  gold  kems  in  their  hair, 

Waiting  for  thair  ain  deir  lords, 

For  they'll  se  thame  na  mair.  40 

Haf  owre,  haf  owre  to  Aberdour, 

It's  fiftie  fadom  deip, 
And  thair  lies  guid  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 

Wi  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feit. 

HIND   HORN. 

In  Scotland  there  was  a  babie  born, 

Lill  lal,  etc. 
And  his  name  it  was  called  young  Hind  Horn. 

With  a  fal  lal,  etc. 

He  sent  a  letter  to  our  king 

That  he  was  in  love  with  his  daughter  Jean. 

The  king  an  angry  man  was  he ; 

He  sent  young  Hind  Horn  to  the  sea. 
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He's  gien  to  her  a  silver  wand, 

With  seven  living  lavrocks  sitting  thereon.  10 

She's  gien  to  him  a  diamond  ring, 
With  seven  bright  diamonds  set  therein. 

"When  this  ring  grows  pale  and  wan, 
You  may  know  by  it  my  love  is  gane. " 

One  day  as  he  looked  his  ring  upon, 
He  saw  the  diamonds  pale  and  wan. 

He  left  the  sea  and  came  to  land, 

And  the  first  that  he  met  was  an  old  beggar  man. 

"What  news,  what  news?"  said  young  Hind  Horn; 
"No  news,  no  news,"  said  the  old  beggar  man.     20 

"No  news,"  said  the  beggar,  "no  news  at  a' 
But  there  is  a  wedding  in  the  king's  ha. 

"  But  there  is  a  wedding  in  the  king's  ha, 
That  has  halden  these  forty  days  and  twa." 

"Will  ye  lend  me  your  begging  coat? 
And  I'll  lend  you  my  scarlet  cloak. 

"Will  you  lend  me  your  beggar's  rung? 
And  I'll  gie  you  my  steed  to  ride  upon. 

"Will  you  lend  me  your  wig  o  hair, 

To  cover  mine,  because  it  is  fair?"  30 

The  auld  beggar  man  was  bound  for  the  mill, 
But  young  Hind  Horn  for  the  king's  hall. 
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The  auld  beggar  man  was  bound  for  to  ride, 
But  young  Hind  Horn  was  bound  for  the  bride. 

When  he  came-to  the  king's  gate, 

He  sought  a  drink  for  Hind  Horn's  sake. 

The  bride  came  down  with  a  glass  of  wine, 

When  he  drank  out  the  glass,  and  dropt  in  the  ring. 

"O  got  ye  this  by  sea  or  land? 

Or  got  ye  it  off  a  dead  man's  hand?"  40 

"  I  got  not  it  by  sea,  I  got  it  by  land, 

And  I  got  it,  madam,  out  of  your  own  hand." 

"O  I'll  cast  off  my  gowns  of  brown, 
And  beg  wi  you  frae  town  to  town. 

"O  I'll  cast  off  my  gowns  of  red, 

And  I'll  beg  wi  you  to  win  my  bread. " 

"Ye  needna  cast  off  your  gowns  of  brown, 
For  I'll  make  you  lady  o  many  a  town. 

"Ye  needna  cast  off  your  gowns  o  red, 

It's  only  a  sham,  the  begging  o  my  bread."  50 


THE   BRAES   O'   YARROW. 

Late  at  e'en,  drinking  the  wine, 
And  ere  they  paid  the  lawing, 

They  set  a  combat  them  between, 
To  fight  it  in  the  dawing. 

'  What  though  ye  be  my  sister's  lord 
We'll  cross  our  swords  to-morrow.' 

'What  though  my  wife  your  sister  be, 
I'll  meet  ye  then  on  Yarrow.' 
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'O  stay  at  hame,  my  ain  gude  lord! 

O  stay,  my  ain  dear  marrow !  10 

My  cruel  brither  will  you  betray 

On  the  dowie  banks  of  Yarrow.' 

'O  fare  ye  weel,  my  lady  dear! 

And  put  aside  your  sorrow ; 
For  if  I  gae,  I'll  sune  return 

Frae  the  bonny  banks  o'  Yarrow.' 

She  kiss'd  his  cheek,  she  kaimed  his  hair, 

As  oft  she'd  done  before,  O; 
She  belted  him  with  his  gude  brand, 

And  he's  awa'  to  Yarrow.  20 

When  he  gaed  up  the  Tennies  bank, 

As  he  gaed  mony  a  morrow, 
Nine  armed  men  lay  in  a  den 

On  the  dowie  braes  o'  Yarrow. 

1 0  come  ye  here  to  hunt  or  hawk 

The  bonny  Forest  thorough? 
Or  come  ye  here  to  wield  your  brand 

Upon  the  banks  o'  Yarrow?' 

'  I  come  not  here  to  hunt  or  hawk 
As  oft  I've  dune  before,  O,  30 

But  I  come  here  to  wield  my  brand 
Upon  the  banks  o'  Yarrow. 

'  If  ye  attack  me  nine  to  ane, 

That  God  may  send  ye  sorrow ! — 

Yet  will  I  fight  while  stand  I  may. 
On  the  bonny  banks  o'  Yarrow.' 
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Two  has  he  hurt,  and  three  has  slain, 
On  the  bloody  braes  o'  Yarrow; 

But  the  stubborn  knight  crept  in  behind, 
And  pierced  his  body  thorough.  40 

'Gae  hame,  gae  hame,  you  brither  John, 

And  tell  your  sister  sorrow, — 
To  come  and  lift  her  leafu'  lord 

On  the  dowie  banks  o'  Yarrow.' 

Her  brither  John  gaed  ower  the  hill, 

As  oft  he'd  dune  before,  O; 
There  he  met  his  sister  dear, 

Cam'  rinnin'  fast  to  Yarrow. 

'I  dreamt  a  dream  last  night,'  she  says, 
1 1  wish  it  binna  sorrow ;  50 

I  dreamt  I  pu'd  the  heather  green 
Wi'  my  true  love  on  Yarrow.' 

Til  read  your  dream,  sister,'  he  says, 

'I'll  read  it  into  sorrow; 
Ye're  bidden  go  take  up  your  love, 

He's  sleeping  sound  on  Yarrow.' 

She's  torn  the  ribbons  frae  her  head 
That  were  baith  braid  and  narrow; 

She's  kilted  up  her  lang  claithing, 
And  she's  awa'  to  Yarrow.  60 

She's  ta'en  him  in  her  arms  twa, 

And  gi'en  him  kisses  thorough; 
She  sought  to  bind  his  many  wounds, 

But  he  lay  dead  on  Yarrow. 
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'O  haud  your  tongue,'  her  father  says, 

'And  let  be  a'  your  sorrow; 
I'll  wed  you  to  a  better  lord 

Than  him  you  lost  on  Yarrow.' 

'O  haud  your  tongue,  father,'  she  says, 

'  Far  warse  ye  make  my  sorrow ;  70 

A  better  lord  could  never  be 
Than  him  that  lies  on  Yarrow.' 

She  kiss'd  his  lips,  she  kaimed  his  hair, 

As  aft  she'd  dune  before,  O; 
And  there  with  grief  her  heart  did  break 

Upon  the  banks  o'  Yarrow. 


EDOM   O'   GORDON. 

It  fell  about  the  Martinmas, 

When  the  wind  blew  shrill  and  cauld, 

Said  Edom  o'  Gordon  to  his  men, 
'We  maun  draw  to  a  hauld. 

'And  whatna  hauld  sail  we  draw  to, 

My  merry  men  and  me? 
We  will  gae  to  the  house  of  the  Rodes, 

To  see  that  fair  ladye.' 

The  lady  stood  on  her  castle  wa', 

Beheld  baith  dale  and  down ;  10 

There  she  was  aware  of  a  host  of  men 

Came  riding  towards  the  town. 

'O  see  ye  not,  my  merry  men  a', 

0  see  ye  not  what  I  see? 
Methinks  I  see  a  host  of  men; 

1  marvel  who  they  be.' 
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She  ween'd  it  had  been  her  lovely  lord, 

As  he  cam'  riding  hame; 
It  was  the  traitor,  Edom  o'  Gordon, 

Wha  reck'd  nor  sin  nor  shame.  20 

She  had  na  sooner  buskit  hersell, 

And  putten  on  her  gown, 
Till  Edom  o'  Gordon  an'  his  men 

Were  round  about  the  town. 

They  had  nae  sooner  supper  set, 

Nae  sooner  said  the  grace, 
But  Edom  o'  Gordon  an'  his  men 

Were  lighted  about  the  place. 

The  lady  ran  up  to  her  tower-head, 

As  fast  as  she  could  hie,  30 

To  see  if  by  her  fair  speeches 

She  could  wi'  him  agree. 

'Come  doun  to  me,  ye  lady  gay, 

Come  doun,  come  doun  to  me; 
This  night  sail  ye  lig  within  mine  arms, 

To-morrow  my  bride  sail  be.' 

'I  winna  come  down,  ye  fause  Gordon, 

I  winna  come  down  to  thee ; 
I  winna  forsake  my  ain  dear  lord, — 

And  he  is  na  far  frae  me.'  40 

'Gie  owre  your  house,  ye  lady  fair, 

Gie  owre  your  house  to  me; 
Or  I  sail  burn  yoursell  therein, 

But  an  your  babies  three.' 
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4 1  winna  gie  owre,  ye  fause  Gordon, 

To  nae  sic  traitor  as  thee; 
And  if  ye  burn  my  ain  dear  babes, 

My  lord  sail  mak'  ye  dree. 

'Now  reach  my  pistol,  Glaud,  my  man, 

And  charge  ye  weel  my  gun ;  50 

For,  but  an  I  pierce  that  bluidy  butcher, 
My  babes,  we  been  undone ! ' 

She  stood  upon  her  castle  wa', 

And  let  twa  bullets  flee  : 
She  miss'd  that  bluidy  butcher's  heart, 

And  only  razed  his  knee. 

'Set  fire  to  the  house!'  quo'  fause  Gordon, 

Wud  wi'  dule  and  ire : 
1  Faus  ladye,  ye  sail  rue  that  shot 

As  ye  burn  in  the  fire ! '  60 

'Wae  worth,  wae  worth  ye,  Jock,  my  man! 

I  paid  ye  weel  your  fee ; 
Why  pu'  ye  out  the  grund-wa'  stane, 

Lets  in  the  reek  to  me? 

'And  e'en  wae  worth  ye,  Jock,  my  man! 

I  paid  ye  weel  your  hire;  0 

Why  pu'  ye  out  the  grund-wa'  stane, 

To  me  lets  in  the  fire?' 

'Ye  paid  me  weel  my  hire,  ladye, 

Ye  paid  me  weel  my  fee:  70 

But  now  I'm  Edom  o'  Gordon's  man, — 

Maun  either  do  or  dee.' 
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O  then  bespake  her  little  son, 

Sat  on  the  nurse's  knee: 
Says,  'O  mither  dear,  gie  owre  this  house, 

For  the  reek  it  smothers  me.' 

1 1  wad  gie  a'  my  goud,  my  bairn, 

Sae  wad  I  a'  my  fee, 
For  ae  blast  o'  the  western  wind, 

To  blaw  the  reek  frae  thee.'  80 

O  then  bespake  the  daughter  dear, — 

She  was  baith  jimp  and  sma': 
'  O  row  me  in  a  pair  o'  sheets, 

A  tow  me  owre  the  wa' ! ' 

They  row'd  her  in  a  pair  o'  sheets, 

And  tow'd  her  owre  the  wa'; 
But  on  the  point  o'  Gordon's  spear 

She  gat  a  deadly  fa'. 

O  bonnie,  bonnie  was  her  mouth, 

And  cherry  were  her  cheeks,  90 

And  clear,  clear  was  her  yellow  hair, 

Whereon  her  red  blood  dreeps. 

Then  wi'  his  spear  he  turn'd  her  owre; 

0  gin  her  face  was  wan ! 

He  said,  'Ye  are  the  first  that  e'er 

1  wish'd  alive  again. ' 

He  cam  and  lookit  again  at  her; 

O  gin  her  skin  was  white ! 
'  I  might  hae  spared  that  bonnie  face 

To  hae  been  some  man's  delight.'  100 
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'Busk  and  boun,  my  merry  men  a', 

For  ill  dooms  I  do  guess ; — 
I  cannot  look  on  that  bonnie  face 

As  it  lies  on  the  grass.' 

'Wha  looks  to  freits,  my  master  dear, 

Its  freits  will  follow  them; 
Let  it  ne'er  be  said  that  Edom  o'  Gordon 

Was  daunted  by  a  dame.' 

But  when  the  ladye  saw  the  fire 

Come  flaming  o'er  her  head,  110 

She  wept,  and  kiss'd  her  children  twain, 

Says,  'Bairns,  we  been  but  dead.' 

The  Gordon  then  his  bugle  blew, 

And  said,  'Awa',  awa'! 
This  house  o'  the  Rodes  is  a'  in  a  flame; 

I  hauld  it  time  to  ga'.' 

And  this  way  lookit  her  ain  dear  lord, 

As  he  came  owre  the  lea; 
He  saw  his  castle  a'  in  a  lowe, 

Sae  far  as  he  could  see.  120 

'Put  on,  put  on,  my  wighty  men, 

As  fast  as  ye  can  dri'e! 
For  he  that's  hindmost  o'  the  thrang 

Sail  ne'er  get  good  o'  me.' 

Then  some  they  rade,  and  some  they  ran, 

Out-owre  the  grass  and  bent; 
But  ere  the  foremost  could  win  up, 

Baith  lady  and  babes  were  brent. 

And  after  the  Gordon  he  is  gane, 

Sae  fast  as  he  might  dri'e;  130 

And  soon  i'  the  Gordon's  foul  heart's  blude 

He's  wroken  his  fair  ladye. 
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THE  TWA   SISTERS   O'   BINNORIE. 

There  were  twa  sisters  sat  in  a  bow'r; 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!) 
A  knight  cam'  there,  a  noble  wooer, 
By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

He  courted  the  eldest  wi'  glove  and  ring, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!) 
But  he  lo'ed  the  youngest  aboon  a*  thing, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

The  eldest  she  was  vexed  sair, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!)  10 

And  sair  envied  her  sister  fair, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

Upon  a  morning  fair  and  clear, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!) 
She  cried  upon  her  sister  dear, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

'O  sister,  sister,  tak'  my  hand,' 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!) 
'And  let's  go  down  to  the  river-strand,' 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie.  20 

She's  ta'en  her  by  the  lily  hand, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!) 
And  down  they  went  to  the  river-strand 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

The  youngest  stood  upon  a  stane, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!) 
The  eldest  cam'  and  pushed  her  in, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 
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'  O  sister,  sister,  reach  your  hand ! ' 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!)  30 

'And  ye  sail  be  heir  o'  half  my  land'- 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

'O  sister,  reach  me  but  your  glove!' 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!) 
'And  sweet  William  sail  be  your  love' — 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

Sometimes  she  sank,  sometimes  she  swam, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!) 
Till  she  cam'  to  the  mouth  o'  yon  mill-dam, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie.  40 

Out  then  cam'  the  miller's  son 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!) 
And  saw  the  fair  maid  swimmin'  in, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

1 0  father,  father,  draw  your  dam ! ' 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!) 
'There's  either  a  mermaid  or  a  swan,' 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

The  miller  quickly  drew  the  dam, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!)  50 

And  there  he  found  a  drown'd  woman, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

Round  about  her  middle  sma' 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!) 
There  went  a  gouden  girdle  bra' 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 
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All  amang  her  yellow  hair 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!) 
A  string  o'  pearls  was  twisted  rare, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie.  60 

On  her  fingers  lily-white, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!) 
The  jewel-rings  were  shining  bright, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

And  by  there  cam'  a  harper  fine, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!) 
Harped  to  nobles  when  they  dine, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

And  when  he  looked  that  lady  on, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!)  70 

He  sigh'd  and  made  a  heavy  moan, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

He's  ta'en  three  locks  o'  her  yellow  hair, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!) 
And  wi'  them  strung  his  harp  sae  rare, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

He  went  into  her  father's  hall, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!) 
And  played  his  harp  before  them  all, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie.  80 

And  sune  the  harp  sang  loud  and  clear, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!) 
'Fareweel,  my  father  and  mither  dear!' 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 
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And  neist  when  the  harp  began  to  sing, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!) 
'Twas  'Fareweel,  sweetheart!'  said  the  string, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

And  then  as  plain  as  plain  could  be, 

(Binnorie,  O  Binnorie!)  90 

'There  sits  my  sister  wha  drowned  me! 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie.' 

WALY,   WALY, 

0  Waly,  waly,  up  the  bank, 

0  waly,  waly,  doun  the  brae, 
And  waly,  waly,  yon  burn-side, 

Where  I  and  my  love  wer  wont  to  gae! 

1  lean'd  my  back  unto  an  aik, 

1  thocht  it  was  a  trustie  tree, 

But  first  it  bow'd  and  syne  it  brak', — 
Sae  my  true  love  did  lichtlie  me. 

O  waly,  waly,  but  love  be  bonnie 

A  little  time  while  it  is  new!  10 

But  when  its  auld  it  waxeth  cauld, 

And  fadeth  awa'  like  the  morning  dew. 
O  wherefore  should  I  busk  my  heid, 

Or  wherefore  should  I  kame  my  hair? 
For  my  true  love  has  me  forsook, 

And  says  he'll  never  lo'e  me  mair. 

Noo  Arthur's  seat  sail  be  my  bed. 

The  sheets  sail  neir  be  press'd  by  me; 
Saint  Anton's  well  sail  be  my  drink; 

Since  my  true  love's  forsaken  me.  20 

Martinmas  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blaw, 

And  shake  the  green  leaves  off  the  tree? 
O  gentle  death,  whan  wilt  thou  come? 

For  of  my  life  I  am  wearie. 
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Tis  not  the  frost  that  freezes  fell, 

Nor  blawing  snaw's  inclemencie, 
'Tis  not  sic  cauld  that  makes  me  cry ; 

But  my  love's  heart  grown  cauld  to  me. 
Whan  we  cam'  in  by  Glasgow  toun, 

We  were  a  comely  sicht  to  see ;  30 

My  love  was  clad  in  the  black  velvet, 

An'  I  mysel'  in  cramasie. 

But  had  I  wist  before  I  kiss'd 

That  love  had  been  so  ill  to  win, 
I'd  lock'd  my  heart  in  a  case  o'  goud, 

And  pinn'd  it  wi'  a  siller  pin. 
Oh,  oh!  if  my  young  babe  were  born, 

And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee; 
And  I  mysel'  were  dead  and  gane, 

And  the  green  grass  growing  over  me !        40 


THE  THREE  RAVENS 

There  were  three  ravens  sat  on  a  tree, 
They  were  as  black  as  they  might  be. 

The  one  of  them  said  to  his  mate, 

'  Where  shall  we  our  breakefast  take  ? ' 

1  Downe  in  yonder  greene  field, 

There  lies  a  knight  slain  under  his  shield. 

1  His  hounds  they  lie  downe  at  his  feete, 
So  well  they  can  their  master  keepe. 

'  His  haukes  they  flie  so  eagerly, 

There's  no  fowle  dare  come  him  nie.'  10 
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Downe  there  comes  a  fallow  doe, 
As  great  with  yong  as  she  might  goe. 

She  lift  up  his  bloudy  hed, 

And  kist  his  wounds  that  were  so  red. 

She  got  him  up  upon  her  backe, 
And  carried  him  to  earthen  lake. 

She  buried  him  before  the  prime, 

She  was  dead  herselfe  ere  even-song  time. 

God  send  every  gentleman, 

Such  haukes,  such  hounds,  and  such  a  leman.  20 


THE  TWA   CORBIES. 

As  I  was  walking  all  alane, 
I  heard  twa  corbies  making  a  mane; 
The  tane  unto  the  t'other  say, 
'Where  sail  we  gang  and  dine  to-day?' 

'  In  behint  yon  auld  fail  dyke, 
I  wot  there  lies  a  new-slain  knight ; 
And  nae  body  kens  that  he  lies  there, 
But  his  hawk,  his  hound,  and  lady  fair. 

'His  hound  is  to  the  hunting  gane, 

His  hawk  to  fetch  the  wild-fowl  hame,  10 

His  lady's  ta'en  another  mate, 

So  we  may  make  our  dinner  sweet. 
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'Ye'll  sit  on  his  white  hause  bane, 
And  I'll  pike  out  his  bonny  blue  een: 
Wi'  ae  lock  o'  his  gowden  hair, 
We'll  theek  our  nest  when  it  grows  bare. 

'  Mony  a  one  for  him  makes  mane, 
But  nane  sail  ken  whare  he  is  gane; 
O'er  his  white  banes,  when  they  are  bare, 
The  wind  sail  blaw  for  evermair.'  20 


POPE 

THE   RAPE   OF  THE   LOCK. 

AN  HEROI-COMICAL  POEM. 

CANTO  I. 

What  dire  offence  from  amorous  causes  springs, 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things, 
I  sing. — This  verse  to  Caryl,  Muse!  is  due; 
This,  e'en  Belinda  may  vouchsafe  to  view. 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise, 
If  she  inspire,  and  he  approve  my  lays. 

Say  what  strange  motive,  Goddess!  could  compel 
A  well-bred  lord  t'  assault  a  gentle  belle? 
Oh,  say  what  stranger  cause,  yet  unexplored, 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord?  10 

In  tasks  so  bold,  can  little  men  engage, 
And  in  soft  bosoms,  dwells  such  mighty  rage? 

Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  timorous  ray, 
And  oped  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day. 
Now  lap-dogs  give  themselves  the  rousing  shake, 
And  sleepless  lovers,  just  at  twelve,  awake. 
Thrice  rung  the  bell,  the  slipper  knocked  the  ground, 
And  the  pressed  watch  returned  a  silver  sound. 
Belinda  'Still  her  downy  pillow  pressed, 
Her  guardian  sylph  prolonged  the  balmy  rest;          20 
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'Twas  he  had  summoned  to  her  silent  bed 
The  morning  dream  that  hovered  o'er  her  head; 
A  youth  more  glittering  than  a  birth-night  beau, 
(That  e'en  in  slumber  caused  her  cheek  to  glow) 
Seemed  to  her  ear  his  winning  lips  to  lay, 
And  thus  in  whispers  said,  or  seemed  to  say: 

"Fairest  of  mortals,  thou  distinguished  care 
Of  thousand  bright  inhabitants  of  air! 
If  e'er  one  vision  touched  thy  infant  thought 
Of  all  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  have  taught,         30 
Of  airy  elves  by  moonlight  shadows  seen, 
The  silver  token,  and  the  circled  green, 
Or  virgins  visited  by  angel  powers, 
With  golden  crowns  and  wreaths  of  heavenly  flowers; 
Hear  and  believe !  thy  own  importance  know, 
Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below. 
Some  secret  truths,  from  learned  pride  concealed, 
To  maids  alone  and  children  are  revealed. 
What  though  no  credit  doubting  wits  may  give? 
The  fair  and  innocent  shall  still  believe.  40 

Know,  then,  unnumbered  spirits  round  thee  fly, 
The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky. 
These,  though  unseen,  are  ever  on  the  wing, 
Hang  o'er  the  box,  and  hover  round  the  Ring. 
Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air, 
And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 
As  now  your  own,  our  beings  were  of  old, 
And  once  enclosed  in  woman's  beauteous  mould; 
Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  repair 
From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air.  50 

Think  not,  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled, 
That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead ; 
Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards, 
And  though  she  plays  no  more,  o'erlooks  the  cards. 
Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive, 
And  love  of  ombre,  after  death  survive. 
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For  when  the  fair  in  all  their  pride  expire, 

To  their  first  elements  their  souls  retire : 

The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 

Mount  up,  and  take  a  salamander's  name.  60 

Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away, 

And  sip,  with  nymphs,  their  elemental  tea. 

The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  gnome, 

In  search  of  mischief  still  on  earth  to  roam. 

The  light  coquettes  in  sylphs  aloft  repair, 

And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air. 

"Know  further  yet:  whoever  fair  and  chaste 
Rejects  mankind,  is  by  some  sylph  embraced; 
For  spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please.     70 
What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids, 
In  courtly  balls,  and  midnight  masquerades, 
Safe  from  the  treacherous  friend,  the  daring  spark, 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dark, 
When  kind  occasion  prompts  their  warm  desires, 
When  music  softens,  and  when  dancing  fires? 
'Tis  but  their  sylph,  the  wise  celestials  know, 
Though  honour  is  the  word  with  men  below. 
Some  nymphs  there  are,  too  conscious  of  their  face, 
For  life  predestined  to  the  gnomes'  embrace. 
These  swell  their  prospects  and  exalt  their  pride, 
When  offers  are  disdained,  and  love  denied: 
Then  gay  ideas  crowd  the  vacant  brain, 
While  peers,  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping  train, 
And  garters,  stars,  and  coronets  appear, 
And  in  soft  sounds  '  Your  Grace'  salutes  their  ear. 
'Tis  these  that  early  taint  the  female  soul, 
Instruct  the  eyes  of  young  coquettes  to  roll, 
Teach  infant  cheeks  a  bidden  blush  to  know, 
And  little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a  beau.  90 

"Oft  when  the  world  imagine  women  stray, 
The  sylphs  through  mystic  mazes  guide  their  way, 
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Through  all  the  giddy  circle  they  pursue, 

And  old  impertinence  expel  by  new. 

\Yhut  tender  maid  but  must  a  victim  fall 

To  one  man's  treat,  but  for  another's  ball? 

When  Florio  speaks,  what  virgin  could  withstand, 

If  gentle  Damon  did  not  squeeze  her  hand? 

With  varying  vanities,  from  every  part, 

They  shift  the  moving  toyshop  of  their  heart;         100 

Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sword-knots 

strive, 

Beaux  banish  beaux,  and  coaches  coaches  drive. 
This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call; 
Oh,  blind  to  truth!  the  sylphs  contrive  it  all. 

"Of  these  am  I,  who  thy  protection  claim, 
A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name. 
Late,  as  I  ranged  the  crystal  wilds  of  air, 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  thy  ruling  star 
I  saw,  alas!  some  dread  event  impend, 
Ere  to  the  main  this  morning  sun  descend,  110 

But  Heaven  reveals  not  what,  or  how,  or  where. 
Warned  by  the  sylph,  O  pious  maid,  beware! 
This  to  disclose  is  all  thy  guardian  can : 
Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  man!" 

He  said;  when  Shock,  who  thought  she  slept  too 

long, 

Leaped  up,  and  waked  his  mistress  with  his  tongue. 
'Twas  then,  Belinda,  if  report  say  true, 
Thy  eyes  first  opened  on  a  billet-doux; 
Wounds,  charms,  and  ardours  were  no  sooner  read, 
But  all  the  vision  vanished  from  thy  head.  120 

And  now,  unveiled,  the  toilet  stands  displayed, 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears; 
3 
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Th'  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 

Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 

Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 

The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear;  130 

From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil, 

And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil. 

This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 

And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box. 

The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 

Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled,  and  the  white. 

Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 

Puffs,  powders,  patches,  bibles,  billets-doux. 

Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms; 

The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms,  140 

Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens,  every  grace, 

And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face ; 

Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 

And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 

The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care, 

These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair, 

Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  other  plait  the  gown; 

And  Betty's  praised  for  labours  not  her  own. 

CANTO  II. 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  th'  ethereal  plain, 

The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main, 

Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 

Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 

Fair   nymphs,  and   well-dressed    youths  around  her 

shone, 

But  every  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed  as  those;  10 
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Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends; 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 
And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide; 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  'em  all. 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
Nourished  two  locks,  which  graceful  hung  behind    20 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  the  smooth  ivory  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
With  hairy  springes,  we  the  birds  betray, 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey, 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

Th'  adventurous  baron  the  bright  locks  admired; 
He  saw,  he  wished,  and  to  the  prize  aspired.  30 

Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way, 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 
Few  ask,  if  fraud  or  force  attained  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  Heaven  and  every  power  adored, 
But  chiefly  Love;  to  Love  an  altar  built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly  gilt. 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves, 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves;  40 

With  tender  billets-doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize. 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer; 
The  rest  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 
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But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides, 
The  sunbeams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides ; 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky, 
And  softened  sounds  along  the  waters  die ;  50 

Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay. 
All  but  the  sylph — with  careful  thoughts  oppressed, 
Th'  impending  woe  sat  heavy  on  his  breast. 
He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air; 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair; 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aerial  whispers  breathe, 
That  seemed  but  zephyrs  to  the  train  beneath. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unfold, 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold ;  60 

Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight, 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light. 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew, 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
Dipt  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies, 
Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes, 
While  every  beam  new  transient  colours  flings, 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their  wings. 
Amid  the  circle,  on  the  gilded  mast, 
Superior  by  the  head,  was  Ariel  placed;       .  70 

His  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun, 
He  raised  his  azure  wand,  and  thus  begun: 

"Ye  sylphs  and  sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear! 
Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  demons,  hear! 
Ye  know  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assigned 
By  laws  eternal  to  th'  aerial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  aether  play, 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day. 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  high, 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  sky.          80 
Some  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night, 
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Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below, 

Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow, 

Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main, 

Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain ; 

Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside, 

Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide : 

Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own, 

And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  throne.       90 

1  'Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  th'  imprisoned  essences  exhale; 
To  draw  fresh  colours  from  the  vernal  flowers ; 
To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showers, 
A  brighter  wash ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs, 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs; 
Nay,  oft  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow, 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow.  100 

"This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force,  or  sleight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapped  in  night. 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 
Or  some  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw; 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade ; 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade; 
Or  lose  her  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball; 
Or  whether  Heaven  has  doomed  that  Shock  must  fall. 
Haste,  then,  ye  spirits!  to  your  charge  repair;         1 1 1 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine; 
Do  thou,  Crispissa,  tend  her  favourite  lock; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 
To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note, 
We  trust  th'  important  charge,  the  petticoat: 
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Oft  have  we  known  that  seven-fold  fence  to  fail, 
Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  armed  with  ribs  of  whale; 
Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound,  121 

And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around. 

"Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large, 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertake  his  sins, 
Be  stopped  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with  pins; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie, 
Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye; 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain, 
While  clogged  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain;     130 
Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  power 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  rivelled  flower; 
Or,  as  Ixion  fixed,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill, 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow, 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below!" 

He  spoke ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend ; 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend; 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair; 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear;  140 

With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait, 
Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  fate. 

CANTO  III. 

Close  by  those  meads,  forever  crowned  with  flowers, 
Where  Thames  with  pride'  surveys  his  rising  towers, 
There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame, 
Which   from   the   neighbouring   Hampton   takes    its 

name. 

Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants  and  of  nymphs  at  home ; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna!  whom  three  realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take — and  sometimes  tea. 
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Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort, 
To  taste  awhile  the  pleasures  of  a  court;  10 

In  various  talk  th'  instructive  hours  they  passed, 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last; 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  Queen, 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes; 
At  every  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff,  or  the  fan,  supply  each  pause  of  chat, 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that, 

Meanwhile,  declining  from  the  noon  of  day, 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray;  20 

The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign, 
And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine; 
The  merchant  from  th'  Exchange  returns  in  peace, 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  toilet  cease. 
Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites, 
Burns  to  encounter  two  adventurous  knights, 
At  ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom ; 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  to  come. 
Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  join, 
Each  band  the  number  of  the  sacred  nine.  30 

Soon  as  she  spreads  her  hand,  th'  aerial  guard 
Descend,  and  sit  on  each  important  card: 
First,  Ariel  perched  upon  a  Matadore, 
Then  each,  according  to  the  rank  they  bore; 
For  sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient  race, 
Are,  as  when  women,  wondrous  fond  of  place. 

Behold,  four  kings  in  majesty  revered, 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forky  beard ; 
And  four  fair  queens  whose  hands  sustain  a  flower, 
The  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  power;  40 

Four  knaves  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band, 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberts  in  their  hand ; 
And  parti-coloured  troops,  a  shining  train, 
Draw  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain. 
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The  skilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care : 
Let  spades  be  trumps!  she  said,  and  trumps  they  were. 

Now  moved  to  war  her  sable  Matadores, 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors. 
Spadillio  first,  unconquerable  lord ! 
Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board. 
As  many  more  Manillio  forced  to  yield  51 

And  marched  a  victor  from  the  verdant  field. 
Him  Basto  followed,  but  his  fate  more  hard 
Gained  but  one  trump  and  one  plebeian  card. 
With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a  chief  in  years, 
The  hoary  majesty  of  spades  appears, 
Puts  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  sight  revealed, 
The  rest,  his  many-coloured  robe  concealed. 
The  rebel  knave,  who  dares  his  prince  engage, 
Proves  the  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage.  60 

E'en  mighty  Pam,  that  kings  and  queens  o'erthrew, 
And  mowed  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  Loo, 
Sad  chance  of  war!  now  destitute  of  aid, 
Falls  undistinguished  by  the  victor  spade ! 

Thus  far  both  armies  to  Belinda  yield ; 
Now  to  the  baron  fate  inclines  the  field. 
His  warlike  Amazon  her  host  invades, 
The  imperial  consort  of  the  crown  of  spades ; 
The  club's  black  tyrant  first  her  victim  died, 
Spite  of  his  haughty  mien,  and  barbarous  pride.       70 
What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head, 
His  giant  limbs,  in  state  unwieldy  spread; 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe, 
And,  of  all  monarchs,  only  grasps  the  globe? 

The  baron  now  his  diamonds  pours  apace ; 
Th'  embroidered  king  who  shows  but  half  his  face, 
And  his  refulgent  queen,  with  powers  combined, 
Of  broken  troops  an  easy  conquest  find. 
Clubs,  diamonds,  hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 
With  throngs  promiscuous  strew  the  level  green.      80 
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Thus  when  dispersed  a  routed  army  runs, 

Of  Asia's  troops,  and  Afric's  sable  sons, 

With  like  confusion  different  nations  fly, 

Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye, 

The  pierced  battalions  disunited  fall, 

In  heaps  on  heaps;  one  fate  o'erwhelms  them  all. 

The  knave  of  diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts, 
And  wins  (oh  shameful  chance!)  the  queen  of  hearts. 
At  this  the  blood  the  virgin's  cheek  forsook, 
A  livid  paleness  spreads  o'er  all  her  look;  90 

She  sees,  and  trembles  at  th'  approaching  ill, 
Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  codille. 
And  now  (as  oft  in  some  distempered  state) 
On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  general  fate. 
An  ace  of  hearts  steps  forth ;  the  king  unseen 
Lurked  in  her  hand,  and  mourned  his  captive  queen: 
He  springs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace, 
And  falls  like  thunder  on  the  prostate  ace. 
The  nymph  exulting  fills  with  shouts  the  sky; 
The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply.  100 

Oh  thoughtless  mortals!  ever  blind  to  fate, 
Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate. 
Sudden,  these  honours  shall  be  snatched  away, 
And  cursed  forever  this  victorious  day. 

For  lo!  the  board  with  cups  and  spoons  is  crowned, 
The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round ; 
On  shining  altars  of  Japan  they  raise 
The  silver  lamp ;  the  fiery  spirits  blaze ; 
From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide, 
While  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide:       110 
At  once  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste, 
And  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast. 
Straight  hover  round  the  fair  her  airy  band ; 
Some,  as  she  sipped,  the  fuming  liquor  fanned, 
Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  displayed, 
Trembling,  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brocade. 
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Coffee  (which  makes  the  politician  wise, 

And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes) 

Sent  up  in  vapours  to  the  baron's  brain 

New  stratagems  the  radiant  lock  to  gain.        »         120 

Ah,  cease,  rash  youth!  desist  ere  'tis  too  late, 

Fear  the  just  gods,  and  think  of  Scylla's  fate! 

Changed  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air, 

She  dearly  pays  for  Nisus'  injured  hair! 

But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  will, 
How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill ! 
Just  then  Clarissa  drew  with  tempting  grace 
A  two-edged  weapon  from  her  shining  case : 
So  ladies  in  romance  assist  their  knight, 
Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight.          130 
He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence,  and  extends 
The  little  engine  on  his  finger's  ends; 
This  just  behind  Belinda's  neck  he  spread, 
As  o'er  the  fragrant  steams  she  bends  her  head. 
Swift  to  the  lock  a  thousand  sprites  repair, 
A  thousand  wings,  by  turns,  blow  back  the  hair; 
And  thrice  they  twitched  the  diamond  in  her  ear; 
Thrice  she  looked  back,  and  thrice  the  foe  drew  near. 
Just  in  that  instant,  anxious  Ariel  sought 
The  close  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought;  140 

As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclined, 
He  watched  th'  ideas  rising  in  her  mind, 
Sudden  he  viewed,  in  spite  of  all  her  art, 
An  earthly  lover  lurking  at  her  heart. 
Amazed,  confused,  he  found  his  power  expired, 
Resigned  to  fate,  and  with  a  sigh  retired. 

The  peer  now  spreads  the  glittering  forfex  wide, 
T'  inclose  the  lock;  now  joins  it,  to  divide. 
E'en  then,  before  the  fatal  engine  closed, 
A  wretched  sylph  too  fondly  interposed;  150 

Fate  urged  the  shears,  and  cut  the  sylph  in  twain, 
(But  airy  substance  soon  unites  again). 
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The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever 
From  the  fair  head,  forever,  and  forever! 

Then  flashed  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes, 
And  screams  of  horror  rend  th'  affrighted  skies. 
Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  Heaven  are  cast, 
When  husbands,  or  when  lap-dogs  breathe  their  last 
Or  when  rich  China  vessels,  fallen  from  high, 
In  glittering  dust  and  painted  fragments  lie!  160 

"Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine," 
The  victor  cried:  "the  glorious  prize  is  mine! 
While  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  delight  in  air, 
Or  in  a  coach  and  six  the  British  fair, 
As  long  as  Atalantis  shall  be  read, 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  lady's  bed, 
While  visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  days, 
When  numerous  wax-lights  in  bright  order  blaze, 
While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations  give, 
So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praise  shall  live!     170 
What  Time  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  its  date, 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  fate! 
Steel  could  the  labour  of  the  gods  destroy. 
And  strike  to  dust  th'  imperial  towers  of  Troy; 
Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound, 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 
WThat  wonder  then,  fair  nymph!  thy  hairs  should  feel 
The  conquering  force  of  unresisted  steel?" 

CANTO  IV. 

But  anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  oppressed, 
And  secret  passions  laboured  in  her  breast. 
Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  seized  alive, 
Not  scornful  virgins  who  their  charms  survive, 
Not  ardent  lovers  robbed  of  all  their  bliss, 
Not  ancient  ladies  when  refused  a  kiss, 
Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die, 
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Not  Cynthia  when  her  manteau's  pinned  awry, 

E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair, 

As  thou,  sad  virgin,  for  thy  ravished  hair.  10 

For,  that  sad  moment,  when  the  sylphs  withdrew 

And  Ariel  weeping  from  Belinda  flew, 

Umbriel,  a  dusky,  melancholy  sprite, 

As  ever  sullied  the  fair  face  of  light, 

Down  to  the  central  earth,  his  proper  scene, 

Repaired  to  search  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen. 

Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  gnome, 
And  in  a  vapour  reached  the  dismal  dome. 
No  cheerful  breeze  this  sullen  region  knows, 
The  dreaded  east  is  all  the  wind  that  blows.  20 

Here  in  a  grotto,  sheltered  close  from  air, 
And  screened  in  shades  from  day's  detested  glare, 
She  sighs  forever  on  her  pensive  bed, 
Pain  at  her  side,  and  Megrim  at  her  head. 

Two  handmaids  wait  the  throne,  alike  in  place, 
But  differing  far  in  figure  and  in  face. 
Here  stood  Ill-nature  like  an  ancient  maid, 
Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white  arrayed ; 
With  store  of  prayers,  for  mornings,  nights,  and  noons 
Her  hand  is  filled;  her  bosom  with  lampoons.  30 

There  Affectation,  with  a  sickly  mien, 
Shows  in  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen, 
Practised  to  lisp,  and  hang  the  head  aside, 
Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride, 
On  the  rich  quilt  sinks  with  becoming  woe, 
Wrapped  in  a  gown,  for  sickness,  and  for  show. 
The  fair  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these, 
When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  disease. 

A  constant  vapour  o'er  the  palace  flies ; 
Strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise ;  40 

Dreadful,  as  hermit's  dreams  in  haunted  shades, 
Or  bright,  as  visions  of  expiring  maids. 
Now  glaring  fiends,  and  snakes  on  rolling  spires, 
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Pale  spectres,  gaping  tombs,  and  purple  fires; 
Now  lakes  of  liquid  gold,  Elysian  scenes, 
And  crystal  domes,  and  angels  in  machines. 

Unnumbered  throngs  on  every  side  are  seen, 
Of  bodies  changed  to  various  forms  by  Spleen. 
Here  living  tea-pots  stand,  one  arm  held  out, 
One  bent;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout.          50 
A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  tripod,  walks; 
Here  sighs  a  jar,  and  there  a  goose-pie  talks. 

Safe  past  the  gnome  through  this  fantastic  band, 
A  branch  of  healing  spleenwort  in  his  hand. 
Then  thus  addressed  the  power:   "  Hail,    wayward 

queen ! 

Who  rule  the  sex,  to  fifty  from  fifteen : 
Parent  of  vapours  and  of  female  wit; 
Who  give  th'  hysteric,  or  poetic  fit; 
On  various  tempers  act  by  various  ways, 
Make  some  take  physic,  others  scribble  plays;          60 
Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay, 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray. 
A  nymph  there  is,  that  all  thy  power  disdains, 
And  thousands  more  in  equal  mirth  maintains. 
But  oh!  if  e'er  thy  gnome  could  spoil  a  grace, 
Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face, 
Like  citron-waters  matrons'  cheeks  inflame, 
Or  change  complexions  at  a  losing  game ; 
If  e'er  with  airy  horns  I  planted  heads, 
Or  rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds,  70 

Or  caused  suspicion  when  no  soul  was  rude, 
Or  discomposed  the  head-dress  of  a  prude, 
Or  e'er  to  costive  lap-dog  gave  disease, 
Which  not  the  tears  of  brightest  eyes  could  ease : 
Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin, 
That  single  act  gives  half  the  world  the  spleen." 

The  goddess  with  a  discontented  air 
Seems  to  reject  him,  though  she  grants  his  prayer. 
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A  wondrous  bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds, 
Like  that  where  once  Ulysses  held  the  winds;  80 

There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs, 
Sighs,  sobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues. 
A  vial  next  she  fills  with  fainting  fears, 
Soft  sorrows,  melting  griefs,  and  flowing  tears. 
The  gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gifts  away, 
Spreads  his  black  wings,  and  slowly  mounts  to  day. 

Sunk  in  Thalestris'  arms  the  nymph  he  found, 
Her  eyes  dejected  and  her  hair  unbound. 
Full  o'er  their  heads  the  swelling  bag  he  rent, 
And  all  the  furies  issued  at  the  vent.  90 

Belinda  burns  with  more  than  mortal  ire, 
And  fierce  Thalestris  fans  the  rising  fire. 
"O  wretched  maid!"  she  spread  her  hands,  and  cried, 
(While    Hampton's   echoes,    "Wretched    maid!"    re 
plied) 

"Was  it  for  this  you  took  such  constant  care 
The  bodkin,  comb,  and  essence  to  prepare? 
For  this  your  locks  in  paper  durance  bound, 
For  this  with  torturing  irons  wreathed  around  ? 
For  this  with  fillets  strained  your  tender  head, 
And  bravely  bore  the  double  loads  of  lead?  100 

Gods !  shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair, 
While  the  fops  envy,  and  the  ladies  stare ! 
Honour  forbid !  at  whose  unrivalled  shrine 
Ease,  pleasure,  virtue,  all  our  sex  resign. 
Methinks  already  I  your  tears  survey, 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  say, 
Already  see  you  a  degraded  toast, 
And  all  your  honour  in  a  whisper  lost ! 
How  shall  I,  then,  your  helpless  fame  defend? 
'Twill  then  be  infamy  to  seem  your  friend!  110 

And  shall  this  prize,  th'  inestimable  prize, 
Exposed  through  crystal  to  the  gazing  eyes, 
And  heightened  by  the  diamond's  circling  rays, 
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On  that  rapacious  hand  forever  blaze? 
Sooner  shall  grass  in  Hyde  Park  Circus  grow, 
And  wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow; 
Sooner  let  earth,  air,  sea,  to  chaos  fall, 
Men,  monkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots,  perish  all!" 

She  said;  then  raging  to  Sir  Plume  repairs, 
And  bids  her  beau  demand  the  precious  hairs         120 
(Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane). 
With  earnest  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  face, 
He  first  the  snuff-box  opened,  then  the  case, 
And  thus  broke  out — "My  lord,  why,  what  the  devil? 
Zounds!  damn  the  lock!  'fore  Gad,  you  must  be  civil! 
Plague  on't!  'tis  past  a  jest — nay  prithee,  pox! 
Give  her  the  hair,"  he  spoke,  and  rapped  his  box. 
"It  grieves  me  much,"  replied  the  peer  again, 
"Who  speaks  so  well  should  ever  speak  in  vain.     130 
But  by  this  lock,  this  sacred  lock,  I  swear, 
(Which  never  more  shall  join  its  parted  hair; 
Which  never  more  its  honours  shall  renew, 
Clipped  from  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grew) 
That  while  my  nostrils  draw  the  vital  air, 
This  hand,  which  wron  it,  shall  forever  wear." 
He  spoke,  and  speaking,  in  proud  triumph  spread 
The  long-contended  honours  of  her  head. 

But  Umbriel,  hateful  gnome!  forbears  not  so; 
He  breaks  the  vial  whence  the  sorrows  flow.  140 

Then  see !  the  nymph  in  beauteous  grief  appears, 
Her  eyes  half  languishing,  half  drowned  in  tears; 
On  her  heaved  bosom  hung  her  drooping  head, 
Which,  with  a  sigh,  she  raised;  and  thus  she  said: 

"Forever  curs'd  be  this  detested  day, 
Which  snatched  my  best,  my  favourite  curl  away! 
Happy!  ah,  ten  times  happy  had  I  been, 
If  Hampton  Court  these  eyes  had  never  seen! 
Yet  am  not  I  the  first  mistaken  maid, 
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By  love  of  courts  to  numerous  ills  betrayed.  150 

Oh,  had  I  rather  unadmired  remained 

In  some  lone  isle  or  distant  northern  land; 

Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the  way, 

Where  none  learn  ombre,  none  e'er  taste  bohea ! 

There  kept  my  charms  concealed  from  mortal  eye, 

Like  roses,  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die. 

WThat  moved  my  mind  with  youthful  lords  to  roam? 

Oh,  had  I  stayed,  and  said  my  prayers  at  home! 

'Twas  this,  the  morning  omens  seemed  to  tell: 

Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  patch-box  fell ; 

The  tottering  china  shook  without  a  wind;  161 

Nay,  Poll  sat  mute,  and  Shock  was  most  unkind! 

A  sylph,  too,  warned  me  of  the  threats  of  fate, 

In  mystic  visions,  now  believed  too  late! 

See  the  poor  remnants  of  these  slighted  hairs! 

My  hands  shall  rend  what  e'en  thy  rapine  spares; 

These  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  break, 

Once  gave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck; 

The  sister  lock  now  sits  uncouth,  alone, 

And  in  its  fellow's  fate  foresees  its  own ;  170 

Uncurled  it  hangs,  the  fatal  shears  demands, 

And  tempts  once  more,  thy  sacrilegious  hands. 

Oh,  hadst  thou,  cruel!  been  content  to  seize 

Hairs  less  in  sight,  or  any  hairs  but  these!" 


CANTO  V. 

She  said:  the  pitying  audience  melt  in  tears. 
But  Fate  and  Jove  had  stopped  the  baron's  ears. 
In  vain  Thalestris  with  reproach  assails, 
For  who  can  move  when  fair  Belinda  fails? 
Not  half  so  fixed  the  Trojan  could  remain, 
While  Anna  begged  and  Dido  raged  in  vain. 
Then  grave  Clarissa  graceful  waved  her  fan ; 
Silence  ensued,  and  thus  the  nymph  began: 
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"Say,  why  are  beauties  praised  and  honoured  most, 
The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast?  10 
Why  decked  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afford, 
Why  angels  called,  and  angel-like  adored? 
Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-gloved  beaux, 
Why  bows  the  side-box  from  its  inmost  rows? 
How  vain  are  all  these  glories,  all  our  pains, 
Unless  good  sense  preserve  what  beauty  gains; 
That  men  may  say,  when  we  the  front-box  grace, 
'Behold  the  first  in  virtue  as  in  face!' 
Oh !  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day, 
Charmed  the  small-pox,  or  chased  old  age  away,      20 
Who  would  not  scorn  what  housewife's  cares  produce, 
Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use? 
To  patch,  nay  ogle,  might  become  a  saint, 
Nor  could  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint. 
But  since,  alas!  frail  beauty  must  decay; 
Curled  or  uncurled,  since  locks  will  turn  to  grey; 
Since  painted,  or  not  painted,  all  shall  fade, 
And  she  who  scorns  a  man  must  die  a  maid ; 
\Vhat  then  remains  but  well  our  power  to  use, 
And  keep  good  humour  still  whate'er'we  lose?          30 
And  trust  me,  dear!  good  humour  can  prevail, 
When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams,  and  scolding  fail. 
Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll; 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul." 

So  spoke  the  dame,  but  no  applause  ensued; 
Belinda  frowned,  Thalestris  called  her  prude. 
"To  arms,  to  arms!"  the  fierce  virago  cries, 
And  swift  as  lightning  to  the  combat  flies. 
All  side  in  parties,  and  begin  th'  attack; 
Fans  clap,  silks  rustle,  and  tough  whalebones  crack;  40 
Heroes'  and  heroines'  shouts  confus'dly  rise, 
And  bass  and  treble  voices  strike  the  skies. 
No  common  weapons  in  their  hands  are  found. 
Like  gods  they  fight,  nor  dread  a  mortal  wound. 
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So  when  bold  Homer  makes  the  gods  engage, 
And  heavenly  breasts  with  human  passions  rage ; 
'Gainst  Pallas,  Mars;  Latona,  Hermes  arms; 
And  all  Olympus  rings  with  loud  alarms : 
Jove's  thunder  roars,  Heaven  trembles  all  around, 
Blue  Neptune  storms,  the  bellowing  deeps  resound :  50 
Earth  shakes  her  nodding  towers,  the  ground  gives  way, 
And  the  pale  ghosts  start  at  the  flash  of  day! 

Triumphant  Umbriel  on  a  sconce's  height 
Clapped  his  glad  wings,  and  sat  to  view  the  fight; 
Propped  on  their  bodkin  spears,  the  sprites  survey 
The  growing  combat,  or  assist  the  fray. 

While  through  the  press  enraged  Thalestris  flies, 
And  scatters  death  around  from  both  her  eyes, 
A  beau  and  witling  perished  in  the  throng, 
One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song.  60 

"O  cruel  nymph!  a  living  death  I  bear," 
Cried  Dapperwit,  and  sunk  beside  his  chair. 
A  mournful  glance  Sir  Fopling  upwards  cast, 
"Those  eyes  are  made  so  killing" — was  his  last. 
Thus  on  Mseander's  flowery  margin  lies 
Th'  expiring  swan,  and  as  he  sings  he  dies. 

When  bold  Sir  Plume  had  drawn  Clarissa  down, 
Chloe  stepped  in  and  killed  him  with  a  frown ; 
She  smiled  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain, 
But,  at  her  smile,  the  beau  revived  again.  70 

Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air, 
Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  lady's  hair; 
The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side; 
At  length  the  wits  moiwit  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

See,  fierce  Belinda  on  the  Baron  flies, 
With  more  than  usual  lightning  in  her  eyes; 
Nor  feared  the  chief  th'  unequal  fight  to  try, 
Who  sought  no  more  than  on  his  foe  to  die. 
But  this  bold  lord  with  manly  strength  endued, 
She  with  one  finger  and  a  thumb  subdued :  80 
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Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw; 
The  gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  just, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust. 
Sudden,  with  starting  tears  each  eye  o'erflows, 
And  the  high  dome  re-echoes  to  his  nose. 

"Now  meet  thy  fate,"  incensed  Belinda  cried, 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  side. 
(The  same,  his  ancient  personage  to  deck, 
Her  great  great  grandsire  wore  about  his  neck,         90 
In  three  seal-rings;  which  after,  melted  down, 
Formed  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown; 
Her  infant  grandame's  whistle  next  it  grew, 
The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew; 
Then  in  a  bodkin  graced  her  mother's  hairs, 
Which  long  she  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears.) 

"Boast  not  my  fall,"  he  cried,  "insulting  foe! 
Thou  by  some  other  shalt  be  laid  as  low ; 
Nor  think  to  die  dejects  my  lofty  mind: 
All  that  I  dread  is  leaving  you  behind!  100 

Rather  than  so,  ah,  let  me  still  survive, 
And  burn  in  Cupid's  flames — but  burn  alive." 

"Restore  the  lock!"  she  cries;  and  all  around 
"Restore  the  lock!"  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. 
Not  fierce  Othello  in  so  loud  a  strain      , 
Roared  for  the  handkerchief  that  caused  his  pain. 
But  see  how  oft  ambitious  aims  are  crossed, 
And  chiefs  contend  till  all  the  prize  is  lost ! 
The  lock,  obtained  with  guilt,  and  kept  with  pain, 
In  every  place  is  sought,  but  sought  in  vain:  110 

With  such  a  prize  no  mortal  must  be  blessed, 
So  Heaven  decrees!  with  Heaven  who  can  contest? 

Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere, 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasured  there. 
There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  ponderous  vases, 
And  beaux'  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer  cases; 
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There  broken  vows  and  death-bed  alms  are  found, 
And  lovers'  hearts  with  ends  of  riband  bound, 
The  courtier's  promises,  and  sick  man's  prayers, 
The  smiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of  heirs,  120 

Cages  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea, 
Dried  butterflies,  and  tomes  of  casuistry. 

But  trust  the  Muse — she  saw  it  upward  rise, 
Though  marked  by  none  but  quick,  poetic  eyes : 
(So  Rome's  great  founder  to  the  heavens  withdrew, 
To  Proculus  alone  confessed  in  view) 
A  sudden  star,  it  shot  through  liquid  air, 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 
Not  Berenice's  locks  first  rose  so  bright, 
The  heavens  bespangling  with  dishevelled  light.     130 
The  sylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies, 
And  pleased  pursue  its  progress  through  the  skies. 

This  the  beau  monde  shall  from  the  Mall  survey, 
And  hail  with  music  its  propitious  ray. 
This  the  blest  lover  shall  for  Venus  take, 
And  send  up  vows  from  Rosamonda's  lake. 
This  Partridge  soon  shall  view  in  cloudless  skies, 
When  next  he  looks  through  Galileo's  eyes; 
And  hence  th'  egregious  wizard  shall  foredoom 
The  fate  of  Louis  and  the  fall  of  Rome.  140 

Then  cease,  bright  nymph!  to  mourn  thy  ravished 

hair, 

Which  adds  new  glory  to  the  shining  sphere ! 
Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast, 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  lock  you  lost. 
For,  after  all  the  murders  of  your  eye, 
When,  after  millions  slain,  yourself  shall  die; 
When  those  fair  suns  shall  set,  as  set  they  must, 
And  all  those  tresses  shall  be  laid  in  dust: 
This  lock,  the  Muse  shall  consecrate  to  fame, 
And  'midst  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda's  name.         150 
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AN  ODE  ON  THE  SPRING. 

Lo!  where  the  rosy-bosom 'd  Hours, 

Fair  Venus'  train,  appear, 
Disclose  the  long-expecting  flowers, 

And  wake  the  purple  year! 
The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat, 
Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note, 

The  untaught  harmony  of  spring: 
While  whisp'ring  pleasure  as  they  fly, 
Cool  Zephyrs  thro'  the  clear  blue  sky 

Their  gather'd  fragrance  fling.  10 

Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader  browner  shade, 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

O'er-canopies  the  glade, 
Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink 
With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think 

(At  ease  reclin'd  in  rustic  state) 
How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  Crowd, 
How  low,  how  little  are  the  Proud, 

How  indigent  the  Great !  20 

Still  is  the  toiling  hand  of  Care: 

The  panting  herds  repose: 
Yet  hark,  how  thro'  the  peopled  air 

The  busy  murmur  glows! 
The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 
Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring, 

And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon : 
Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim, 
Some  shew  their  gaily-gilded  trim 

Quick-glancing  to  the  sun.  30 
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To  Contemplation\sober  eye 

Such  is  the  race  of  Man : 
And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly, 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 
Alike  the  Busy  and  the  Gay 
But  flutter  thro'  life's  little  day, 

In  fortune's  varying  colours  drest: 
Brush'd  by  the  hand  of  rough  Mischance, 
Or  chill'd  by  age,  their  airy  dance 

They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest.  40 

Methinks  I  hearfcin  accents  low 

The  sportive  kind  reply: 
Poor  moralist!  and^what  art  thou? 

A  solitary  fly! 

Thy  Joys  no  glittering  female  meets, 
No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets, 

No  painted  plumage  to  display: 
On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flown ; 
Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  spring  is  gone — 

We  frolick,  while  'tis  May.  50 

Mi 

ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOURITE  CAT, 

DROWNED  IN  A  TUB  OF  GOLD  FISHES. 

'Twas  on  a  lofty  vase's  side, 
Where  China's  gayest  art  had  dyed 

The  azure  flowers,  that  blow; 
Demurest  of  the  tabby  kind, 
The  pensive  Selima,  reclined, 

Gazed  on  the  lake  below. 

Her  conscious  tail  her  joy  declared; 
The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard, 

The  velvet  of  her  paws, 

Her  coat,  that  with  the  tortoise  vies,  10 

Her  ears  of  jet,  and  emerald  eyes, 

She  saw;  and  purred  applause. 
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Still  had  she  gazed ;  but  'midst  the  tide 
Two  angel  forms  were  seen  to  glide, 

The  Genii  of  the  stream ; 
Their  scaly  armour's  Tyrian  hue 
Thro'  richest  purple  to  the  view 

Betrayed  a  golden  gleam. 

The  hapless  Nymph  with  wonder  saw ; 

A  whisker  first  and  then  a  claw,  20 

With  many  an  ardent  wish, 
She  stretched  in  vain  to  reach  the  prize. 
What  female  heart  can  gold  despise? 

What  Cat's  averse  to  fish? 

Presumptuous  Maid !  with  looks  intent 
Again  she  stretched,  again  she  bent, 

Nor  knew  the  gulf  between. 
(Malignant  Fate  sat  by,  and  smiled) 
The  slipp'ry  verge  her  feet  beguiled, 

She  tumbled  headlong  in.  30 

Eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood 
She  mewed  to  ev'ry  watry  god, 

Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 
No  Dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirred; 
Nor  cruel  Tom,  nor  Susan  heard. 

A  Fav'rite  has  no  friend ! 

From  hence,  ye  Beauties,  undeceived, 
Know,  one  false  step  is  ne'er  retrieved, 

And  be  with  caution  bold. 
Not  all  that  tempts  your  wand'ring  eyes       40 
And  heedless  hearts  is  lawful  prize, 

Nor  all,  that  glisters,  gold. 
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ON  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE. 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers, 

That  crown  the  watry  glade, 
Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's  holy  Shade; 
And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 
Of  Windsor's  heights  th'  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey, 
Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver-winding  way.  10 

Ah,  happy  hills,  ah,  pleasing  shade, 

Ah,  fields  belov'd  in  vain, 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray 'd, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain ! 
I  feel  the  gales,  that  from  ye  blow, 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sooth, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 

To  breathe  a  second  spring.  20 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace, 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 
With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave? 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthrall? 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball?  30 
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While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 

Their  murm'ring  labours  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty: 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry: 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy.  40 

Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  fancy  fed, 

Less  pleasing  when  possest; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast: 
Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever-new, 

And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  born ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light, 

That  fly  th'  approach  of  morn.  50 

Alas,  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  little  victims  play! 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day: 
Yet  see  how  all  around  'em  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate, 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train! 
Ah !  shew  them  where  in  ambush  stand 
To  seize  their  prey  the  murth'rous  band ! 

Ah,  tell  them,  they  are  men!  60 

These  shall  these  fury  Passions  tear, 

The  vultures  of  the  mind, 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shame,  that  skulks  behind; 
Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youth, 
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Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth, 

That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart, 
And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-visag'd  comfortless  Despair, 

And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart.  70 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high, 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice, 

And  grinning  Infamy. 
The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try, 
And  hard  Unkindness'  alter'd  eye, 

That  mocks  the  tear  it  forc'd  to  flow; 
And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defil'd, 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 

Amid  severest  woe.  80 

Lo,  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 

A  griesly  troop  are  seen, 
The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  Queen : 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins, 
That  every  labouring  sinew  strains, 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage : 
Lo,  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band, 
That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand, 

And  slow-consuming  Age.  90 

To  each  his  surf 'rings:  all  are  men, 

Condemn 'd  alike  to  groan, 
The  tender  for  another's  pain ; 

Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet  ah!  why  should  they  know  their  fate? 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies. 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more;  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

'Tis  folly  to  be  wise.  100 
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The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds; 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tow'r 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain      10 

Of  such,  as  wand'ring  near  her  secret  bow'r, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould 'ring  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  Forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  Morn, 

The  swallow  twitt'ring  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed.  20 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care : 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield! 

How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 
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Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ;  30 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Awaits  alike  th'  inevitable  hour. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  Proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  Mem'ry  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 

Where  thro'  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise.   40 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 

Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  Flatt'ry  sooth  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd, 
Or  wak'd  to  extasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll;    50 

Chill  Penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear: 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 
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Some  village-Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  Tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood.  60 

Th'  applause  of  list'ning  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  hist'ry  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade:  nor  circumscrib'd  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confin'd; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind, 


The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame,       70 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray; 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  ev'n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

With    uncouth    rhymes    and    shapeless    sculpture 

deck'd, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh.  80 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unletter'd  muse, 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply: 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 
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For  who  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd, 

Let  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing  ling'ring  look  behind? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires;         90 
Ev'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who  mindful  of  th'  unhonour'd  Dead 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
"Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away 

To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn.  100 

"There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

"Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove, 

Now  drooping,  woeful  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 
Or  craz'd  with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless  love. 

"One  morn  I  miss'd  him  on  the  custom'd  hill, 
Along  the  heath  and  near  his  fav'rite  tree;      110 

Another  came;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he; 
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"The  next  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 

Slow  thro*  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  borne. 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay, 
Grav'd  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." 

THE  EPITAPH. 
Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth 

A  Youth  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown. 
Fair  Science  frown  d  not  on  his  humble  birth, 

And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own.          120 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 
Heav'n  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send: 

He  gave  to  Mis'ry  all  he  had,  a  tear, 

He  gain' d  from  Heav'n  ('twas  all  he  wish'd)  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose] 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

SONNET. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  RICHARD  WEST. 

In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  Mornings  shine, 

And  reddening  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire; 
The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join; 

Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire; 
These  ears,  alas!  for  other  notes  repine, 

A  different  object  do  these  eyes  require; 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  miric ; 

And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire. 
Yet  Morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 

And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men;     10 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear ; 

To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain; 
1  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  hear, 

And  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in  vain. 
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OR, 
A    PROSPECT   OF    SOCIETY. 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 

Or  by  the  lazy  Scheldt  or  wandering  Po ; 

Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 

Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door; 

Or  where  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies, 

A  weary  wraste  expanding  to  the  skies ; 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 

My  heart  untravelled  fondly  turns  to  thee ; 

Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain, 

And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain.        10 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend : 
Blest  be  that  spot  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  ev'ning  fire: 
Blest  that  abode  where  want  and  pain  repair, 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair : 
Blest  be  those  feasts,  with  simple  plenty  crown'd, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale,  20 

Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

But  me,  not  destin'd  such  delights  to  share, 
My  prime  of  life  in  wand 'ring  spent  and  care, 
Impell'd,  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view; 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies; 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own.  30 
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E'en  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend ; 
And  plac'd  on  high  above  the  storm's  career, 
Look  downward  where  a  hundred  realms  appear; 
Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide, 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

When  thus  Creation's  charms  around  combine, 
Amidst  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine? 
Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain?40 
Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man ; 
And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Kxults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
Ye    glitt'ring    towns,    with    wealth    and    splendour 

crown'd ; 

Ye  fields,  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round ; 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale ; 
Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flow'ry  vale; 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine : 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine!  50 

As  some  lone  miser  visiting  his  store, 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  re-counts  it  o'er; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill, 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still; 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 
Pleas'd  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to  man  supplies : 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall, 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small ; 
And  oft  I  wish  amidst  the  scene  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'd,  60 

Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wand'ring  hope  at  rest, 
May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below 
W7ho  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know? 
The  shudd'ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
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Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own ; 

Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas, 

And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease : 

The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 

Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine,  70 

Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 

And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 

Such  is  the  patriot's  boast  where'er  we  roam, 

His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 

And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share, 

Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 

An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind ; 

As  different  good,  by  Art  or  Nature  given, 

To  different  nations  makes  their  blessings  even.       80 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 
Still  grants  her  bliss  at  Labour's  earnest  call : 
With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 
On  Idra's  cliffs  as  Arno's  shelvy  side; 
And  though  the  rocky-crested  summits  frown, 
These  rocks  by  custom  turn  to  beds  of  down. 
From  Art  more  various  are  the  blessings  sent, — 
Wealth,  commerce,  honour,  liberty,  content. 
Yet  these  each  other's  powers  so  strong  contest, 
That  either  seem  destructive  of  the  rest.  90 

Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment  fails, 
And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 
Hence  every  state,  to  one  lov'd  blessing  prone, 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone. 
Each  to  the  favourite  happiness  attends, 
And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends : 
Till  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain, 
This  favourite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  these  truths  with  closer  eyes, 
And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it  lies:      100 
Here  for  a  while  my  proper  cares  resign 'd, 
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Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind ; 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub  at  random  cast, 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  every  blast. 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  ascends, 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends: 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 
While  oft  some  temple's  mould'ring  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene.  110 

Could  Nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  are  found, 
That  proudly  rise  or  humbly  court  the  ground ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die; 
These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil;  120 

While  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear; 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign : 
Though  poor,  luxurious;  though  submissive,  vain; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling;  zealous,  yet  untrue; 
And  e'en  in  pennance  planning  sins  anew.  130 

All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs;  not  far  removed  the  date, 
When  commerce  proudly  flourish 'd  through  the  state; 
At  her  command  the  palace  learnt  to  rise, 
Again  the  long-fall'n  column  sought  the  skies, 
The  canvas  glow'd,  beyond  e'en  nature  warm, 
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The  pregnant  quarry  teern'd  with  human  form ; 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale, 
Commerce  on  other  shores  display'd  her  sail ;          140 
While  nought  remain'd  of  all  that  riches  gave, 
But  towns  unmann'd,  and  lords  without  a  slave: 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fall'ii  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array'd, 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade,  150 

Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguil'd; 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child. 
Each  nobler  aim,  repress'd  by  long  control, 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul; 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind, 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind: 
As  in  those  domes  where  Caesars  once  bore  sway, 
Defac'd  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay,  160 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 
And,  wond'ring  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul,  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to  survey, 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display ; 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  Stormy  mansions  tread, 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread. 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford, 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword:         170 
No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 
But  winter  ling'ring  chills  the  lap  of  May; 
No  Zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast, 
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But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 

Yet  still,  e'en  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm, 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Though   poor  the  peasant's  hut,   his  feasts  though 

small, 

He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed;  180 

No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal 
To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 
Each  wish  contracting  fits  him  to  the  soil. 
Cheerful  at  morn  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 
Breasts  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes; 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep ; 
Or  drives  his  vent'rous  ploughshare  to  the  steep; 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way, 
And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day.  190 

At  night  returning  every  labour  sped, 
He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed ; 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 
His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze; 
While  his  lov'd  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard, 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board : 
And  haply  too  some  pilgrim,  thither  led, 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart;  200 

And  e'en  those  ills  that  round  his  mansion  rise 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  mplest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast, 
So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 
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Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  states  assign'd; 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  confin'd.        210 
Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due : 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few; 
For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest ; 
Hence  from  such  lands  each  pleasing  science  flies, 
That  first  excites  desire,  and  then  supplies; 
Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy, 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy; 
Unknown  those  powers  that  raise  the  soul  to  flame, 
Catch  every  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame.  220 
Their  level  life  is  but  a  smould'ring  fire, 
Unquench'd  by  want,  unfann'd  by  strong  desire; 
Unfit  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year, 
In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire, 
Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow: 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  are  but  low; 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  sun 
Unalter'd,  unimprov'd,  the  manners  run,  230 

And  love's  and  friendship's  finely-pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 
Some  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's  breast 
May  sit,  like  falcons  cow'ring  on  the  nest; 
But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play 
Through  life's  more  cultur'd  walks,  and  charm  the 

way  — 

These,  far  dispers'd,  on  timorous  pinions  fly, 
To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain.      240 
Gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  arid  social  ease, 
Pleas'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please, 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
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With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire? 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 
And  freshen'd  from  the  wave  the  Zephyr  flew; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  falt'ring  still, 
But  mocked  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  skill, 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noon-tide  hour.  250 

Alike  all  ages.    Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze, 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display; 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away; 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here : 
Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 
Or  even  imaginary  worth  obtains,  260 

Here  passes  current;  paid  from  hand  to  hand 
It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land ; 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays, 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise. 
They  please,  are  pleas'd;  they  give  to  get  esteem; 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies, 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise; 
For  praise  too  dearly  lov'd,  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  .of  thought;  270 

And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest, 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art, 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart ; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper  lace ; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws, 
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Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause.  280 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow, 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watery  roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore;  290 

While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile : 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossom'd  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, — 
A  new  creation  rescu'd  from  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign, 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain.  300 

Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs, 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings, 
Are  here  display 'd.    Their  much-lov'd  wealth  imparts 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts: 
But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear; 
Even  liberty  itself  is  barter'd  here. 
At  gold's  superior  char^ns  all  freedom  flies; 
The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys; 
A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves, 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves,  310 

And  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform, 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

Heavens!  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold, 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow : 
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How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now! 

Fir'd  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride, 
And  brighter  streams  than  fam'd  Hydaspes  glide.  320 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray; 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combin'd, 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind ! 
Stern  o'er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state, 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great; 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by ; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band, 
By  forms  unfashion'd,  fresh  from  Nature *s  hand,  330 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 
True  to  imagin'd  right,  above  control, 
While  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictur'd  here; 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear: 
Too  blest  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy: 
But,  foster'd  e'en  by  Freedom,  ills  annoy: 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie;    340 
The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone, 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown. 
Here,  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repell'd; 
Ferments  arise,  imprison'd  factions  roar, 
Represt  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore, 
Till,  overwrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motions  stop,  or  frenzy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst.     As  Nature's  ties  decay, 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  sway,  350 

Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 
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Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 

Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone, 

And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown: 

Till  time  may  come,  when,  stript  of  all  her  charms, 

The  land  of  scholars  and  the  nurse  of  arms, 

Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flame, 

Where  kings  have  toil'd  and  poets  wrote  for  fame, 

One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie, 

And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonour'd  die.          360 

Yet  think  not,  thus  when  Freedom's  ills  I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great: 
Ye  powers  of  truth  that  bid  my  soul  aspire, 
Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire ! 
And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble's  rage,  and  tyrant's  angry  steel ; 
Thou  transitory  flower,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt,  or  favour's  fostering  sun, 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure, 
I  only  would  repress  them  to  secure !  370 

For  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil, 
That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  that  toil; 
And  all  that  Freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach, 
Is  but  to  lay  proportion'd  loads  on  each. 
Hence,  should  one  order  disproportion'd  grow, 
Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 

O  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires ! 
Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms, 
Except  when  fast  approaching  danger  warns ;         380 
But  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne, 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own ; 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free ; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law; 
The  wealth  of  climes  where  savage  nations  roam, 
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Pillag'd  from  slaves  to  purchase  slaves  at  home, — 

Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start, 

Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart ;          390 

Till  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 

I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  brother,  curse  with  me  that  baleful  hour 
When  first  ambition  struck  at  regal  power; 
And  thus  polluting  honour  in  its  source, 
Gave  wealth  to  sway  the  mind  with  double^  force. 
Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Her  useful  sons  exchanged  for  useless  ore? 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
Like  flaring  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste?        400 
Seen  Opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain, 
Lead  stern  Depopulation  in  her  train, 
And  over  fields  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose? 
Have  we  not  seen  at  pleasure's  lordly  call 
The  smiling  long-frequented  village  fall? 
Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decay'd, 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid, 
Forc'd  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train, 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main;         410 
Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thund'ring  sound? 

E'en  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim  strays 
Through  tangled  forests  and  through  dangerous  ways, 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim, 
And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murderous  aim: 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies, 
And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise, 
The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe, 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go,  420 

Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  glories  shine, 
And  bids  his  bosom  sympathize  with  mine. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
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That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind : 

Why  have  I  stray 'd  from  pleasure  and  repose, 

To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows? 

In  every  government,  though  terrors  reign, 

Though  tyrant  kings  or  tyrant  laws  restrain, 

How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 

That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure !     430 

Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consign'd, 

Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find: 

With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 

Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 

The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 

Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel, 

To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known, 

Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own. 
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Sweet  Auburn!  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  labouring  swain, 

Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 

And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delay 'd : 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please, 

How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er  thy  green, 

Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene! 

How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, 

The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  farm,  10 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 

The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighbouring  hill, 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 

For  talking  age  and  whisp'ring  lovers  made! 

How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day, 

When  toil  remitting  4ent  its  turn  to  play, 

And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 
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Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree; 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  survey'd;  20 

And  many  a  gambol  frolick'd  o'er  the  ground, 

And  sleigrfts  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round ; 

And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired, 

Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired; 

The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown 

By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down: 

The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 

While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place; 

The  bashful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love, 

The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove  :30 

These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village !  sports  like  these 

With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please: 

These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed, 

These  were  thy  charms — but  all  these  charms  are  fled. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green : 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain.  40 

No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 
But,  choked  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries; 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mouldering  wall; 
And  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 
Far,  far  away,  thy  children  leave  the  land.  50 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay: 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade; 
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A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made: 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroy'd,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  its  man ; 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more:       60 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health ; 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  alter'd;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain; 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose, 
And  every  want  to  opulence  allied, 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 
Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little  room,  70 

Those  healthful  sports  that  graced  the  peaceful  scene, 
Lived  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  all  the  green, — 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn !  parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds, 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruin'd  grounds, 
And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew,  80 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my  share — 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose : 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 
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Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learn'd  skill,    90 

Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 

And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw; 

And  as  a  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 

Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 

I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 

Here  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline, 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine! 
How  happy  he  who  crowns  in  shades  like  these 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease;  100 

Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly! 
For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dang'rous  deep; 
No  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state, 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate ; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend; 
Bends  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay, 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way;  110 

And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past ! 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  evening's  close 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose. 
There,  as  I  past  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from  below; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young, 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school,       120 
The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind, — 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 
And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail, 
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No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 

No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  foot-way  tread, 

For  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled ! 

All  but  yon  widow'd,  solitary  thing, 

That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring:  130 

She,  wretched  matron,  forced  in  age,  for  bread, 

To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 

To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn, 

To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn; 

She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 

The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild ; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose.  140 

A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wish'd  to  change  his  place; 
Unpractis'd  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn'd  to  prize, 
More  skill'd  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train ; 
He  chid  their  wanderings  but  relieved  their  pain:  150 
The  long  remember'd  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away, 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch  and  show'd  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learn'd  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe;  160 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
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His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries      j^ 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.  170 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismay 'd, 
The  reverend  champion  stood.     At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whisper'd  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway, 
And  fools  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray.       180 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran; 
E'en  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 
And  plucked  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  exprest: 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distrest: 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm,  190 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way,- 
With  blossom'd  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view; 
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I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew; 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn 'd  to  trace 

The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face ;  200 

Full  well  they  laugh 'd  with  counterfeited  glee 

At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he; 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round 

Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd. 

Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault; 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew: 

'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cypher  too: 

Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 

And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge:  210 

In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill, 

For,  even  though  vanquish'd,  he  could  argue  still; 

While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 

Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around ; 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

But  past  is  all  his  fame.     The  very  spot 

Where  many  a  time  he  triumph 'd  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye,  220 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  in 
spired, 

Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired, 
Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  profound, 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place : 
The  white-wash 'd  wall,  the  nicely-sanded  floor, 
The  varnish'd  clock  that  click'd  behind  the  door; 
The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day;  230 

The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  Twelve  Good  Rules,  the  Royal  Game  of  Goose ; 
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The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill'd  the  day, 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  gay; 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Ranged  o'er  the  chimney,  glisten'd  in  a  row. 

Vain  transitory  splendours!  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall? 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart.       240 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale, 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  pond'rous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest, 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest.  250 

Yes!  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art: 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play, 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  firstborn  sway; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array'd —      260 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain ; 
And,  e'en  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy, 
The  heart  distrusting  asks  if  this  be  joy. 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judge,  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 
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Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 
And  shouting  Folly  hails  them  from  her  shore;       270 
Hoards  e'en  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound, 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 
Yet  count  our  gains.     This  wealth  is  but  a  name 
That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the  same. 
Not  so  the  loss.    The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied ; 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds, 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds: 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth 
Has   robbed    the   neighbouring   fields   of   half   their 
growth:  280 

His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen, 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green: 
Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies, 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies ; 
While  thus  the  land  adorn'd  for  pleasure,  all 
In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  female  unadorn'd  and  plain, 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 
Slights  every  borrow'd  charm  that  dress  supplies, 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes;          290 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail, 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail, 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress. 
Thus  fares  the  land  by  luxury  betray'd : 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  array 'd, 
But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise; 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise: 
While,  scourged  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land, 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band,        300 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save, 
The  country  blooms — a  garden  and  a  grave. 

Where  then,  ah!  where,  shall  poverty  reside, 
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To  scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray 'd 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 
And  even  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped — what  waits  him  there? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share;  310 

To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combined 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind; 
To  see  those  joys  the  sons  of  pleasure  know 
Extorted  from  his  fellow-creature's  woe. 
Here  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade, 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  his  sickly  trade; 
Here  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps  display, 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 
The  dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign 
Here,  richly  deck'd,  admits  the  gorgeous  train:      320 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square, 
The  rattling  chariots  dash,  the  torches  glare. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy! 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy! 
Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts? — Ah,  turn  thine  eyes 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shivering  female  lies. 
She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blest, 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest; 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn :     330 
Now  lost  to  all — her  riends,  her  virtue  fled, 
Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head, 
And,  pinch'd  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the  shower, 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour, 
When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town, 
She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  loveliest  train, — 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain? 
Even  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led, 
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At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread !         340 

Ah,  no!     To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene, 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between, 
Through  torrid  tracks  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 
Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 
Far  different  there  from  all  that  charm'd  before, 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore ; 
Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day ; 
Those  matted  woods,  where  birds  forget  to  sing, 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling;  350 

Those  poisonous  fields  with  rank  luxuriance  crown'd, 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around ; 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake ; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey, 
And  savage  men  more  murd'rous  still  than  they; 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 
Mingling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skies. 
Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene, 
The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy- vested  green,  360 

The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 
That  only  shelter'd  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

Good  Heaven!  what  sorrows  gloom'd  that  parting 

day, 

That  call'd  them  from  their  native  walks  away; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past, 
Hung  round  their  bowers,  and  fondly  look'd  their  last, 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in  vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main, 
And  shuddering  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Return'd  and  wept,  and  still  return'd  to  weep!       370 
The  good  old  sire  the  first  prepared  to  go 
To  new  found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others'  woe ; 
But  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave, 
He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
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His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 

The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 

Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms, 

And  left  a  lover's  for  a  father's  arms. 

With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes, 

And  blest  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose,  380 

And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear, 

And  clasp'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear, 

Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 

In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

O  luxury!  thou  curst  by  Heaven's  decree, 
How  ill  exchanged  are  things  like  these  for  thee ! 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy, 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy! 
Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own.  390 

At  every  draught  more  large  and.  large  they  grow, 
A  bloated  mass. of  rank  unwieldy  woe; 
Till  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

Even- now  the  devastation  is  begun, 
And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done; 
E'en  now,  methinks,  as  pond'ring  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 
Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail, 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  every  gale,  400 

Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band, 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care, 
And  kind  connubial  tenderness,  are  there; 
And  piety,  with  wishes  placed  above, 
And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 
And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid, 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade; 
Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame;        410 
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Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried, 

My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride; 

Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe, 

That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so; 

Thou  guide  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 

Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well ! 

Farewell,  and  Oh!  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried, 

On  Torno's  cliffs,  or  Pambamarca's  side, 

Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  glow, 

Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow,  420 

Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 

Redress  the  rigours  of  the  inclement  clime ; 

Aid  slighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain, 

Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain ; 

Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  possest, 

Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest ; 

That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 

As  ocean  sweeps  the  labour'd  mole  away; 

While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 

As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky.  430 


BURNS 

MARY  MORISON 

O  Mary,  at  thy  window  be, 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trysted  hour! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see, 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor 
How  blythely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun, 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure, 

The  lovely  Mary  Morison. 


ADDRESS  TO   THE    DEIL  /  < 

Yestreen  when  to  the  trembling  string 

The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha',          1U 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw: 
Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw, 

And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a', 

"Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison." 

O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

Whase  only  faut  is  loving  thee?  20 

If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown : 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEIL. 

O  thou !  whatever  title  suit  thee,— 
Auld  Hornie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie! 
Wha  in  yon  cavern,  grim  an'  sootie, 

Clos'd  under  hatches, 
Spairges  about  the  brunstane  cootie 

To  scaud  poor  wretches ! 

Hear  me,  auld  Hangie,  for  a  wee, 
An'  let  poor  damned  bodies  be; 
I'm  sure  sma'  pleasure  it  can  gie, 

E'en  to  a  deil, 
To  skelp  an'  scaud  poor  dogs  like  me, 

An'  hear  us  squeel! 
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Great  is  thy  pow'r,  an'  great  thy  fame; 
Far  ken'd  an'  noted  is  thy  name; 
An'  tho'  yon  lowin  heugh's  thy  hame, 

Thou  travels  far; 
An'  faith!  thou's  neither  lag  nor  lame, 

Nor  blate  nor  scaur. 


Whyles,  rangin  like  a  roarin  lion, 

For  prey  a'  holes  an'  corners  tryin ;  20 

Whyles,  on  the  strong-wing'd  tempest  flyin, 

Tirlin'  the  kirks; 
Whyles,  in  the  human  bosom  pryin, 

Unseen  thou  lurks. 


I've  heard  my  rev'rend  grannie  say, 
In  lanely  glens  ye  like  to  stray; 
O  whare  auld  ruin'd  castles  gray 

Nod  to  the  moon, 
Ye  fright  the  nightly  wand'rer's  way 

Wi'  eldritch  croon.  30 


WheN  twilight  did  my  grannie  summon 
To  say  her  pray'rs,  douce  honest  woman ! 
Aft  yont  the  dike  she's  heard  you  bummin, 

Wi'  eerie  drone; 
Or,  rustlin,  thro'  the  boortrees  comin, 

Wi'  heavy  groan. 

Ae  dreary,  windy,  winter  night, 

The  stars  shot  down  wi'  sklentin  light, 

Wi'  you  mysel  I  gat  a  fright 

Ayont  the  lough ;  40 

Ye  like  a  rash-buss  stood  in  sight 

Wi'  waving  sough. 
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The  cudgel  in  my  nieve  did  shake, 

Each  bristl'd  hair  stood  like  a  stake, 

When  wi'  an  eldritch,  stoor  "Quaick,  quaick," 

Amang  the  springs, 
Awa  ye  squatter'd  like  a  drake, 

On  whistlin  wings. 


Let  warlocks  grim  an'  wither'd  hags 
Tell  how  wi'  you  on  ragweed  nags 
They  skim  the  muirs  an'  dizzy  crags 

Wi'  wicked  speed; 
And  in  kirk-yards  renew  their  leagues, 

Owre  howket  dead. 


Thence,  countra  wives  wi'  toil  an'  pain 
May  plunge  an'  plunge  the  kirn  in  vain; 
For  oh !  the  yellow  treasure's  taen 

By  witchin  skill; 
An'  dawtet,  twal-pint  hawkie's  gaen 

As  yell's  the  bill. 


60 


Thence,  mystic  knots  mak  great  abuse, 
On  young  guidmen,  fond,  keen,  an'  crouse; 
When  the  best  wark-lume  i'  the  house, 

By  cantrip  wit, 
Is  instant  made  no  worth  a  louse, 

Just  at  the  bit. 


When  thowes  dissolve  the  snawy  hoord, 
An'  float  the  jinglin  icy-boord, 
Then  water-kelpies  haunt  the  foord 

By  your  direction, 
An'  nighted  trav'lers  are  allur'd 

To  their  destruction. 


70 
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And  aft  your  moss-traversing  spunkies 
Decoy  the  wight  that  late  and  drunk  is : 
The  bleezin,  curst,  mischievous  monkeys 

Delude  his  eyes, 
Till  in  some  miry  slough  he  sunk  is, 

Ne'er  mair  to  rise. 


When  masons'  mystic  word  and  grip 

In  storms  an'  tempests  raise  you  up,  80 

Some  cock  or  cat  your  rage  maun  stop, 

Or,  strange  to  tell, 
The  youngest  brither  ye  wad  whip 

Aff  straught  to  hell ! 

Lang  syne,  in  Eden's  bonie  yard, 
When  youthfu'  lovers  first  were  pair'd, 
And  all  the  soul  of  love  they  shar'd, 

The  raptur'd  hour, 
Sweet  on  the  fragrant  flow'ry  swaird, 

In  shady  bow'r;  90 

Then  you,  ye  auld  sneck-drawin  dog! 

Ye  cam  to  Paradise  incog, 

And  play'd  on  man  a  cursed  brogue, 

(Black  be  your  fa' !) 
And  gied  the  infant  warld  a  shog,          *> 

Maist  ruin'd  a'. 

D'ye  mind  that  day,  when  in  a  bizz, 
Wi'  reeket  duds  and  reestet  gizz, 
Ye  did  present  your  smoutie  phiz 

Mang  better  folk,  100 

An'  sklented  on  the  man  of  Uz 

Your  spitefu'  joke? 
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An'  how  ye  gat  him  i'  your  thrall, 
An'  brak  him  out  o'  house  and  hal', 
While  scabs  and  blotches  did  him  gall, 

Wi'  bitter  claw, 
An'  lows'd  his  ill-tongued,  wicked  scaul, 

Was  warst  ava? 

But  a'  your  doings  to  rehearse, 

Your  wily  snares  an'  fechtin  fierce,  110 

Sin  that  day  Michael  did  you  pierce, 

Down  to  this  time, 
Wad  ding  a  Lallan  tongue,  or  Erse, 

In  prose  or  rhyme. 

An'  now,  auld  Cloots,  I  ken  ye're  thinkin, 
A  certain  Bardie's  rantin,  drinkin, 
Some  luckless  hour  will  send  him  linkin, 

To  your  black  pit; 
But  faith!  he'll  turn  a  corner  jinkin, 

An'  cheat  you  yet.  120 

But  fare  you  weel,  auld  Nickie-ben! 
O  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men' ! 
Ye  aiblins  might — I  dinna  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake : 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den, 

Ev'n  for  your  sake ! 


FROM  LINES  TO  JOHN  LAPRAIK. 

I  am  nae  Poet,  in  a  sense, 

But  just  a  Rhymer  like  by  chance, 

An'  hae  to  learning  nae  pretence; 

Yet  what  the  matter? 
Whene'er  my  Muse  does  on  me  glance, 

I  jingle  at  her. 
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Your  critic-folk  may  cock  their  nose, 
And  say,  "How  can  you  e'er  propose, 
You  wha  ken  hardly  verse  frae  prose, 

To  mak  a  sang?"  10 

But,  by  your  leave,  my  learned  foes, 

Ye're  maybe  wrang. 

What's  a'  your  jargon  o'  your  schools, 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools? 
If  honest  nature  made  you  fools, 

What  sairs  your  grammars? 
Ye'd  better  taen  up  spades  and  shools, 

Or  knappin-hammers. 

A  set  o'  dull,  conceited  hashes 

Confuse  their  brains  in  college  classes !  20 

They  gang  in  stirks  and  come  out  asses, 

Plain  truth  to  speak; 
An'  syne  they  think  to  climb  Parnassus 

By  dint  o'  Greek! 

Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  Nature's  fire, 

That's  a'  the  learnin  I  desire; 

Then,  tho'  I  drudge  thro'  dub  an'  mire 

At  pleugh  or  cart, 
My  Muse,  though  hamely  in  attire, 

May  touch  the  heart.  30 


FROM  LINES  TO  WILLIAM  SIMSON. 

Auld  Coila  now  may  fidge  fu'  fain, 
She's  gotten  poets  o'  her  ain — 
Chiels  wha  their  chanters  winna  hain, 

But  tune  their  lays, 
Till  echoes  a'  resound  again 

Her  weel-sung  praise. 
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Nae  poet  thought  her  worth  his  while 
To  set  her  name  in  measur'd  style: 
She  lay  like  some  unken'd-of  isle 

Beside  New  Holland,  10 

Or  whare  wild-meeting  oceans  boil 

Besouth  Magellan. 

Ramsay  and  famous  Fergusson 
Gied  Forth  and  Tay  a  lift  aboon ; 
Yarrow  and  Tweed  to  mony  a  tune 

Owre  Scotland  rings; 
While  Irvin,  Lugar,  Ayr  an'  Doon 

Naebody  sings. 


Th'  Ilissus,  Tiber,  Thames,  an'  Seine 
Glide  sweet  in  mony  a  tunefu'  line; 
But,  Willie,  set  your  fit  to  mine 

And  cock  your  crest, 
We'll  gar  our  streams  and  burnies  shine 

Up  wi'  the  best! 


20 


We'll  sing  auld  Coila's  plains  an'  fells, 
Her  moors  red-brown  wi'  heather  bells, 
Her  baoiks  an'  braes,  her  dens  an'  dells, 

Where  glorious  Wallace 
Aft  bure  the  gree,  as  story  tells, 

Frae  Southron  billies.  30 


At  Wallace'  name  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood! 
Oft  have  our  fearless  fathers  strode 

By  Wallace'  side, 
Still  pressing  onward  red-wat-shod, 

Or  glorious  dy'd.    . 
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O  sweet  are  Coila's  haughs  an'  woods, 
When  lintwhites  chant  amang  the  buds, 
And  jinkin  hares  in  amorous  whids 

Their  loves  enjoy,  40 

While  thro'  the  braes  the  cushat  croods 

Wi'  wailfu'  cry! 

Ev'n  winter  bleak  has  charms  to  me,          , 
When  winds  rave  thro'  the  naked  tree ; 
Or  frosts  on  hills  of  Ochiltree 

Are  hoary  gray; 
Or  blinding  drifts  wild-furious  flee, 

Dark'ning  the  day! 

O  Nature!  a'  thy  shews  an'  forms 

To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charms !  50 

Whether  the  summer  kindly  warms 

Wi'  life  an'  light, 
Or  winter  howls  in  gusty  storms 

The  lang,  dark  night! 

The  Muse,  nae  poet  ever  fand  her, 
Till  by  himsel  he  learn'd  to  wander 
Adoun  some  trottin  burn's  meander, 

And  no  think  lang;   ^ 
O  sweet  to  stray  and  pensive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  sang!  60 

The  warly  race  may  drudge  and  drive, 
Hog-shouther,  jundie,  stretch  an'  strive: 
Let  me  fair  nature's  face  descrive, 

And  I  wi'  pleasure 
Shall  let  the  busy,  grumbling  hive 

,   Bum  owre  their  treasure. 


TO   A    MOUSE 
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TO  A  MOUSE. 

ON  TURNING  UP  HER  NEST  WITH  THE  PLOUGH, 
NOVEMBER,  1785. 

Wee,  sleekit,  cowrin,  tim'rous  beastie, 
Oh,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie! 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty 

Wi'  bickerin  brattle! 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee 

Wi'  murd'rin  pattle! 

I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  nature's  social  union 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which  makes  thee  startle  10 

At  me,  thy  poor  earth-born  companion 

An'  fellow  mortal! 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve: 
What  then?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live! 
A  daimen  icker  in  a  thrave 

'S  a  sma'  request; 
I'll  get  a  blessin  wi'  the  lave, 

An'  never  miss  't! 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin! 

Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin !  20 

An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

O'  foggage  green ! 
•An'  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin 

Baith  snell  an'  keen! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  and  waste*, 
An'  weary  winter  comin  fast, 
An'  cozie  here  beneath  the  blast 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 
Till  crash !  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  thro'  thy  cell.  30 
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That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble ! 
Now  thou's  turn'd  out  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald, 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble 

An'  cranreuch  cauld! 

But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain: 
The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley,  40 

An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain 

For  promis'd  joy. 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compar'd  wi'  me! 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee : 
But,  och !  I  backward  cast  my  ee 

On  prospects  drear ! 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear! 


THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

INSCRIBED  TO  ROBERT  AIKEN,  ESQ. 

My  lov'd,  my  honour'd,  much  respected  friend! 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays; 
With  honest  pride,  I  scorn  each  selfish  end : 

My  dearest  meed  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise. 

To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays, 
The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequester'd  scene; 

The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways; 
What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been ; 
Ah !  tho'  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there,  I  ween ! 
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November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh,  10 

The  short'ning  winter  day  is  near  a  close; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh, 

The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose; 

The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labour  goes, — 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, — 

Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks  and  his  hoes, 
Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hameward 
bend. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ;  20 

Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddlin,  stacher  through 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin  noise  an'  glee. 

His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonilie, 
His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie's  smile, 

The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee, 
Does  a'  his  weary  kiaugh  and  care  beguile, 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his  toil. 

Belyve,  the  elder  bairns  come  drappin  in, 
At  service  out  amang  the  farmers  roun'; 

Some  ca  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  ten  tie  rin   30 
A  cannie  errand  to  a  neibor  toun : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman-grown, 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  ee, 
Comes  hame,  perhaps  to  shew  a  braw  new  gown, 

Or  deposite  her  sair-won  penny-fee, 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

With  joy  unfeign'd  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 
An'  each  for  other's  weelfare  kindly  spiers: 

The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd,  unnotic'd  fleet; 
Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears.         40 
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The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years; 
Anticipation  forward  points  the  view; 

The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  sheers, 
Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new; 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 

Their  master's  an'  their  mistress's  command 
The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey; 

An'  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand, 
An'  ne'er  tho'  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play: 
"An'  O!  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway,  50 

An'  mind  your  duty,  duly,  morn  an'  night! 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray, 

Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might: 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the   Lord 
aright!" 

But  hark!  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door. 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tells  how  a  neibor  lad  cam  o'er  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 

The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 
Sparkle  in  Jenny's  ee,  and  flush  her  cheek;  60 

Wi'  heart-struck,  anxious  care,  inquires  his  name, 
While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak; 
Weel  pleas'd  the  mother  hears  it's  nae  wild  worthless 
rake. 

Wi'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben, 

A  strappin  youth;  he  takes  the  mother's  eye; 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill  taen ; 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleughs,  and  kye. 

The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy, 
But,  blate  and  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  behave; 

The  mother  wi'  a  woman's  wiles  can  spy  70 

What  maks  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  an'  sae  grave, 
Weel-pleas'd  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like  the 
lave. 
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O  happy  love!  where  love  like  this  is  found! 

O  heart-felt  raptures!  bliss  beyond  compare! 
I've  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round, 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare — 

"  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 
In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale,          80 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  ev'ning 
gale." 

Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart, 

A  wretch !  a  villain !  lost  to  love  and  truth ! 
That  can  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth? 

Curse  on  his  perjur'd  arts!  dissembling  smooth! 
Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exil'd? 

Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth, 
Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child, 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction 
wild?  90 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board, 

The  halesome  parritch,  chief  of  Scotia's  food; 
The  sowpe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford, 

That  yont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  kud. 

The  dame  brings  forth,  in  complimental  mood, 
To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck  fell, 

An'  aft  he's  prest,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  guid ; 
The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell, 
How  'twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  bell. 

The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face,          100 
They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide ; 

The  sire  turns  o'er  with  patriarchal  grace 
The  big  ha'-bible,  ance  his  father's  pride; 
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His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside, 
His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  and  bare ; 

Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care; 
And,  "Let  us  worship  God,"  he  says  with  solemn  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ;    109 
They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim: 

Perhaps  Dundee's  wild-warbling  measures  rise, 
Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name, 
Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heaven-ward  flame, 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays. 

Compar'd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame; 

The  tickl'd  ear  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise ; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page, — 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage  120 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny; 

Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 
Beneath  the  stroke  of  heaven's  avenging  ire; 

Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry; 
Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, — 
How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 

How  He,  who  bore  in  heav'n  the  second  name, 
Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His  head:     130 
How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped ; 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished, 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand, 
And    heard    great    Bab'lon's   doom    pronounced    by 
Heav'n's  command. 
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Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays: 
Hope  "springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing," 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days; 

There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays,  140 

No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 

Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 
In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear, 
While  circling  Time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 


Compar'd  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  ev'ry  grace  except  the  heart! 

The  Pow'r,  incens'd,  the  pageant  will  desert, 
The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole;  150 

But  haply  in  some  cottage  far  apart 
May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul, 
And  in  His  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enrol. 


Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  sev'ral  way; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest ; 
The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heav'n  the  warm  request, 

That  He,  who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rous  nest 
And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride, 

Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best, 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide;  161 

But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 


From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs, 
That  makes  her  lov'd  at  home,  rever'd  abroad : 

Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
"An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God"; 
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And  certes,  in  fair  Virtue's  heavenly  road, 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind : 

What  is  a  lordling's  pomp?  a  cumbrous  load, 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind,  170 

Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refm'd! 

O  Scotia !  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest    with    health,    and    peace,    and  sweet 
content ! 

And,  oh!  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 
From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile! 

Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-lov'd  isle. 

O  Thou!  who  pour'd  the  patriotic  tide  181 

That  stream'd  thro'  Wallace's  undaunted  heart, 

Who  dar'd  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride, 
Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, — 
(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  thou  art, 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward!) 
O  never,  never  Scotia's  realm  desert, 

But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot-bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard! 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY, 

ON  TURNING  ONE  DOWN  WITH  THE  PLOUGH, 
IN  APRIL,   1786 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r, 

Thou  bonie  gem. 
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Alas!  it's  no  thy  neibor  sweet, 
The  bonie  lark,  companion  meet, 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet 

Wi'  spreckl'd  breast,  10 

When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent-earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield 
High  shelt'ring  woods  an'  wa's  maun  shield : 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield  21 

O'  clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field 

Unseen,  alane. 


There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawie-bosom  sun-ward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies ! 


30 


Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rural  shade ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd 

And  guileless  trust; 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 
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Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard, 

On  life's  fough  ocean  luckless  starr'd ! 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore,  40 

Till  billows  rage  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er! 

Such  fate  to  suffering  Worth  is  giv'n, 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striv'n, 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driv'n 

To  mis'ry's  brink; 
Till,  wrench'd  of  ev'ry  stay  but  Heav'n, 

He  ruin'd  sink! 

Ev'n  thou  who  mourn'st  the  Daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date ;  50 

Stern  Ruin's  ploughshare  drives  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight 

Shall  be  thy  doom. 


TAM  GLEN. 

My  heart  is  a-breaking,  dear  tittie, 
Some  counsel  unto  me  come  len' ; 

To  anger  them  a'  is  a  pity, 

But  what  will  I  do  wi'  Tarn  Glen? 

I'm  thinking,  wi'  sic  a  braw  fellow, 

In  poortith  I  might  mak  a  fen': 
What  care  I  in  riches  to  wallow, 

If  I  maunna  marry  Tarn  Glen? 

There's  Lowrie,  the  laird  o'  Dumeller, 

"Guid-day  to  you," — brute!  he  comes  ben: 

He  brags  and  he  blaws  o'  his  siller,  11 

But  when  will  he  dance  like  Tarn  Glen? 
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My  minnie  does  constantly  deave  me, 
And  bids  me  beware  o'  young  men; 

They  flatter,  she  says,  to  deceive  me; 
But  wha  can  think  sae  o'  Tarn  Glen? 

My  daddie  says,  gin  I'll  forsake  him, 
He'll  gie  me  guid  hunder  marks  ten : 

But,  if  it's  ordain'd  I  maun  take  him, 
O  wha  will  I  get  but  Tarn  Glen?  20 

Yestreen  at  the  valentines'  dealing, 
My  heart  to  my  mou  gied  a  sten : 

For  thrice  I  drew  ane  without  failing, 
And  thrice  it  was  written,  "Tarn  Glen"! 

The  last  Halloween  I  was  waukin 
My  droukit  sark-sleeve,  as  ye  ken: 

His  likeness  cam  up  the  house  staukin, 
And  the  very  gray  breeks  o'  Tarn  Glen ! 

Come  counsel,  dear  tittie,  don't  tarry; 

I'll  gie  ye  my  bonie  black  hen,  30 

Gif  ye  will  advise  me  to  marry 

The  lad  I  lo'e  dearly,  Tarn  Glen. 


BONIE  DOON. 

Ye  flowery  banks  'o  bonie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair? 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care? 

Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird, 

That  sings  upon  the  bough ; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days, 

When  my  fause  luve  was  true. 
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Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird, 
That  sings  beside  they  mate ;  10 

For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 
And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonie  Doon 

To  see  the  wood-bine  twine, 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve, 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose 

Frae  aff  its  thorny  tree ; 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  my  rose 

But  left  the  thorn  wi'  me.  20 


AE  FOND  KISS. 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever; 
Ae  fareweel,  and  then  forever! 
Deep  in  heart -wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  Fortune  grieves  him, 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him? 
Me,  nae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

I'll  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 

Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy ;  10 

But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her; 

Love  but  her,  and  love  forever. 

Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  kindly, 

Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  blindly, 

Never  met — or  never  parted — 

We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 
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Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest! 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest! 

Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 

Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure!  20 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever; 

Ae  fareweel,  alas,  forever! 

Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 

Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee! 


CA'  THE  YOWES  TO  THE  KNOWES. 

CHORUS. — Ca'  the  yowes  to  the  knowes, 

Ca'  them  where  the  heather  grows, 
Ca'  them  where  the  burnie  rows, 
My  bonie  dearie,. 

Hark!  the  mavis'  evening  sang 
Sounding  Cluden's  woods  amang, 
Then  a-fauldin  let  us  gang, 
My  bonie  dearie. 

WV11  gae  down  by  Cluden  side, 
Thro'  the  hazels  spreading  wide,  10 

O'er  the  waves  that  sweetly  glide 
To  the  moon  sae  clearly. 

Yonder  Cluden's  silent  towers, 
Where  at  moonshine  midnight  hours, 
O'er  the  dewy-bending  flowers, 
Fairies  dance  sae  cheery. 

Ghaist  nor  bogle  shalt  thou  fear; 
Thou  'rt  to  love  and  Heaven  sae  dear, 
Nocht  of  ill  may  come  thee  near, 

My  bonie  dearie.  20 
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Fair  and  lovely  as  thou  art, 
Thou  hast  stown  my  very  heart; 
I  can  die — but  canna  part, 
My  bonie  dearie. 


A  MAN'S  A  MAN  FOR  A'  THAT. 

Is'there,  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hings  his  head,  an'  a'  that? 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by, 
We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

Our  toils  obscure,  an'  a'  that; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp ; 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

What  tho'  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hodden-gray,  an'  a'  that;  10 

Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 
A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  an'  a'  that; 
The  honest  man,  tho'  e'er  sae  poor, 
Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

'  • 

Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  an'  stares,  an'  a'  that; 
Tho'  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He's  but  a  coof  for  a' that:    •  20 

For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

His  riband,  star,  an'  a'  that, 
The  man  o'  independent  mind, 
He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 
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A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  an'  a'  that; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 
Guid  faith  he  mauna  fa'  that! 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

Their  dignities,  an'  a'  that,  30 

The  pith  o'  sense,  an'  pride  o'  worth, 
Are  higher  rank  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth, 
May  bear  the  gree,  an'  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

It's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that.  40 


LAST  MAY  A  BRAW  WOOER. 

Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  lang  glen, 
And  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  me; 

I  said  there  was  naething  I  hated  like  men : 
The  deuce  gae  wi  'm  to  believe  me,  believe  me, 
The  deuce  gae  wi  'm  to  believe  me. 

He  spak  o'  the  darts  in  my  bonie  black  een, 

And  vow'd  for  my  love  he  was  diein; 
I  said  he  might  die  when  he  liked  for  Jean : 

The  Lord  forgie  me  for  liein,  for  liein, 

The  Lord  forgie  me  for  liein !  10 

A  weel-stocked  mailen,  himsel  for  the  laird, 
And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  proffers: 

I  never  loot  on  that  I  ken'd  it,  or  cared, 

But  thought  I    might  hae  waur  offers,  waur  offers, 
But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers. 
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But  what  wad  ye  think?  in  a  fortnight  or  less, 
(The  deil  tak  his  taste  to  gae  near  her !)  • 

He  up  the  lang  loan  to  my  black  cousin  Bess, 

Guess  ye  how,  the  jad !  I  could  bear  her,  could  bear 

her, 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad !  I  could  bear  her.  20 

But  a'  the  niest  week  as  I  fretted  wi'  care, 

I  gaed  to  the  tryste  o'  Dalgarnock, 
And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  there. 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock, 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock. 

But  owre  my  left  shouther  I  gae  him  a  blink, 
Lest  neibors  might  say  I  was  saucy; 

My  wooer  he  caper'd  as  he  'd  been  in  drink, 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie, 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie.  30 


I  spier'd  for  my  cousin  fu'  couthy  and  sweet, 

Gin  she  had  recover 'd  her  hearin, 
And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  shachl't  feet — 

But,  heavens!  how  he  fell  a  swearin,  a  swearin, 

But,  heavens!  how  he  fell  a  swearin. 

He  begged,  for  gudesake,  I  wad  be  his  wife, 
Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow: 

So  e  'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  life, 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  ^to-morrow, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow.  40 
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THE  REVERIE  OF  POOR  SUSAN. 

At  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  when  daylight  appears, 
Hangs  a  Thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has  sung  for  three 

years ; 

Poor  Susan  has  passed  by  the  spot,  and  has  heard 
In  the  silence  of  morning  the  song  of  the  Bird. 

'Tis  a  note  of  enchantment;  what  ails  her?     She  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees; 
Bright  volumes  of  vapour  through  Lothbury  glide, 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of  Cheapside. 

Green  pastures  she  views  in  the  midst  of  the  dale, 
Down  which  she  so  often  has  tripped  with  her  pail ;     10 
And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  like  a  dove's, 
The  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  that  she  loves. 

She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven:  but  they  fade, 
The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade: 
The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will  not  rise, 
And  the  colours  have  all  passed  away  from  her  eyes! 


THE  TABLES  TURNED. 

Up!  up!  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books; 
Or  surely  you'll  grow  double: 
Up!  up!  my  friend,  and  clear  your  looks; 
Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble? 

The  sun,  above  the  mountain's  head, 

A  freshening  lustre  mellow 

Through  all  the  long  green  fields  has  spread, 

His  first  sweet  evening  yellow. 
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Books!  'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife: 

Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet,  10 

How  sweet  his  music!  on  my  life 

There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

And  hark!  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings! 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher: 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless — 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness.  20 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Sweet  is  the  lore  which  Nature  brings; 
Our  meddling  intellect 
Misshapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things: — 
We  murder  to  dissect. 

Enough  of  Science  and  of  Art; 

Close  up  those  barren  leaves;  30 

Come  forth  and  bring  with  you  a  heart 

That  watches  and  receives. 


THE  OLD  CUMBERLAND  BEGGAR. 

I  saw  an  aged  Beggar  in  my  walk; 

And  he  was  seated,  by  the  highway  side, 

On  a  low  structure  of  rude  masonry 

Built  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  hill,  that  they 

Who  lead  their  horses  down  the  steep  rough  road 

May  thence  remount  at  ease.     The  aged  Man 
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Had  placed  his  staff  across  the  broad  smooth  stone 

That  overlays  the  pile;  and,  from  a  bag 

All  white  with  flour,  the  dole  of  village  dames, 

He  drew  his  scraps  and  fragments,  one  by  one;        10 

And  scanned  them  with  a  fixed  and  serious  look 

Of  idle  computation.     In  the  sun, 

Upon  the  second  step  of  that  small  pile,  • 

Surrounded  by  those  wild,  unpeopled  hills, 

He  sat,  and  ate  his  food  in  solitude: 

And  ever,  scattered  from  his  palsied  hand, 

That,  still  attempting  to  prevent  the  waste, 

Was  baffled  still,  the  crumbs  in  little  showers 

Fell  on  the  ground ;  and  the  small  mountain  birds 

Not  venturing  yet  to  peck  their  destined  meal,        20 

Approached  within  the  length  of  half  his  staff. 

Him  from  my  childhood  have  I  known ;  and  then 
He  was  so  old,  he  seems  not  older  now; 
He  travels  on,  a  solitary  Man, 
So  helpless  in  appearance,  that  from  him 
The  sauntering  Horseman  throws  not  with  a  slack 
And  careless  hand  his  alms  upon  the  ground, 
But  stops, — that  he  may  safely  lodge  the  coin 
Within  the  old  Man's  hat;  nor  quits  him  so, 
But  still,  when  he  has  given  his  horse  the  rein,         30 
Watches  the  aged  Beggar  with  a  look 
Sidelong,  and  half-reverted.     She  who  tends 
The  toll-gate,  when  in  summer  at  her  door 
She  turns  her  wheel,  if  on  the  road  she  sees 
The  aged  Beggar  coming,  quits  her  work, 
And  lifts  the  latch  for  him  that  he  may  pass. 
The  post-boy,  when  his  rattling  wheels  o'ertake 
The  aged  Beggar  in  the  woody  lane, 
Shouts  to  him  from  behind;  and  if,  thus  warned, 
The  old  Man  does  not  change  his  course,  the  boy    40 
Turns  with  less  noisy  wheels  to  the  roadside, 
And  passes  gently  by,  without  a  curse 
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Upon  his  lips,  or  anger  at  his  heart. 

He  travels  on,  a  solitary  Man; 
His  age  has  no  companion.     On  the  ground 
His  eyes  are  turned,  and,  as  he  moves  along, 
They  move  along  the  ground;  and,  evermore, 
Instead  of  common  and  habitual  sight 
Of  fields,  with  rural  works,  of  hill  and  dale, 
And  the  blue  sky,  one  little  span  of  earth  50 

Is  all  his  prospect.     Thus,  from  day  to  day, 
Bow-bent,  his  eyes  forever  on  the  ground, 
He  plies  his  weary  journey;  seeing  still, 
And  seldom  knowing  that  he  sees,  some  straw, 
Some  scattered  leaf,  or  marks  which,  in  one  track, 
The  nails  of  cart  or  chariot-wheel  have  left 
Impressed  on  the  white  road, — in  the  same  line, 
At  distance  still  the  same.     Poor  Traveller! 
His  staff  trails  with  him ;  scarcely  do  his  feet 
Disturb  the  summer  dust;  he  is  so  still  60 

In  look  and  motion,  that  the  cottage  curs', 
Ere  he  has  passed  the  door,  will  turn  away, 
Weary  of  barking  at  him.     Boys  and  girls, 
The  vacant  and  the  busy,  maids  and  youths, 
And  urchins  newly  breeched — all  pass  him  by  : 
Him  even  the  slow-paced  waggon  leaves  behind. 

But  deem  not  this  Man  useless'. — Statesmen !  ye 
Who  are  so  restless  in  your  wisdom,  ye 
Who  have  a  broom  still  ready  in  your  hands 
To  rid  the  world  of  nuisances;  ye  proud,  70 

Heart-swoln,  while  in  your  pride  ye  contemplate 
Your  talents,  power,  or  wisdom,  deem  him  not 
A  burden  of  the  earth !     'Tis   Nature's  law 
That  none,  the  meanest  of  created  things, 
Of  forms  created  the  most  vile  and  brute, 
The  dullest  or  most  noxious,  should  exist 
Divorced  from  good — a  spirit  and  pulse  of  good, 
A  life  and  soul,  to  every  mode  of  being 
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Inseparably  linked.     Then  be  assured 

That  least  of  all  can  aught — that  ever  owned  80 

The  heaven-regarding  eye  and  front  sublime 

Which  man  is  born  to — sink,  howe'er  depressed, 

So  low  as  to  be  scorned  without  a  sin ; 

Without  offence  to  God  cast  out  of  view ; 

Like  the  dry  remnant  of  a  garden-flower 

Whose  seeds  are  shed,  or  as  an  implement 

Worn  out  and  worthless.    While  from  door  to  door, 

This  old  Man  creeps,  the  villagers  in  him 

Behold  a  record  which  together  binds 

Past  deeds  and  offices  of  charity,  90 

Else  unremembered,  and  so  keeps  alive 

The  kindly  mood  in  hearts  which  lapse  of  years, 

And  that  half-wisdom  half-experience  gives, 

Make  slow  to  feel,  and  by  sure  steps  resign 

To  selfishness  and  cold  oblivious  cares, 

Among  the  farms  and  solitary  huts, 

Hamlets  and  thinly-scattered  villages, 

Where'er  the  aged  Beggar  takes  his  rounds, 

The  mild  necessity  of  use  compels 

The  acts  of  love;  and  habit  does  the  work  100 

Of  reason;  yet  prepares  that  after-joy 

Which  reason  cherishes.     And  thus  the  soul, 

By  that  sweet  taste  of  pleasure  unpursued, 

Doth  find  herself  insensibly  disposed 

To  virtue  and  true  goodness. 

Some  there  are 

By  their  good  works  exalted,  lofty  minds 
And  meditative,  authors  of  delight 
And  happiness,  which  to  the  end  of  time 
Will  live,  and  spread,  and  kindle:  even  such  minds 
In  childhood,  from  this  solitary  Being,  110 

Or  from  like  wanderer,  haply  have  received 
(A  thing  more  precious  far  than  all  that  books 
Or  the  solicitudes  of  love  can  do !) 
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That  first  mild  touch  of  sympathy  and  thought, 

In  which  they  found  their  kindred  with  a  world 

Where  want  and  sorrow  were.     The  easy  man 

Who  sits  at  his  own  door, — and,  like  the  pear 

That  overhangs  his  head  from  the  green  wall, 

Feeds  in  the  sunshine;  the  robust  and  young, 

The  prosperous  and  unthinking,  they  who  live        120 

Sheltered,  and  flourish  in  a  little  grove 

Of  their  own  kindred ; — all  behold  in  him 

A  silent  monitor,  which  on  their  minds 

Must  needs  impress  a  transitory  thought 

Of  self -congratulation,  to  the  heart 

Of  each  recalling  his  peculiar  boons, 

His  charters  and  exemptions;  and,  perchance, 

Though  he  to  no  one  give  the  fortitude 

And  circumspection  needful  to  preserve 

His  present  blessings,  and  to  husband  up  130 

The  respite  of  the  season,  he,  at  least, 

And  't  is  no  vulgar  service,  makes  them  felt. 

Yet  further. — Many,  I  believe,  there  are 
Who  live  a  life  of  virtuous  decency, 
Men  who  can  hear  the  Decalogue  and  feel 
No  self-reproach ;  who  of  the  moral  law 
Established  in  the  land  where  they  abide 
Are  strict  observers;  and  not  negligent 
In  acts  of  love  to  those  with  whom  they  dwell, 
Their  kindred,  and  the  children  of  their  blood.       140 
Praise  be  to  such,  and  to  their  slumbers  peace! 

But  of  the  poor  man  ask,  the  abject  poor; 
Go,  and  demand  of  him,  if  there  be  here 
In  this  cold  abstinence  from  evil  deeds, 
And  these  inevitable  charities, 
Wherewith  to  satisfy  the  human  soul? 
No — man  is  dear  to  man ;  the  poorest  poor 
Long  for  some  moments  in  a  weary  life 
When  they  can  know  and  feel  that  they  have  been, 
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Themselves,  the  fathers  and  the  dealers-out  150 

Of  some  small  blessings;  have  been  kind  to  such 
As  needed  kindness,  for  this  single  cause, 
That  we  have  all  of  us  one  human  heart. 
— Such  pleasure  is  to  one  kind  Being  known, 
My  neighbour,  when  with  punctual  care,  each  week 
Duly  as  Friday  comes,  though  pressed  herself 
By  her  own  wants,  she  from  her  store  of  meal 
Takes  one  unsparing  handful  for  the  scrip 
Of  this  old  Mendicant,  and,  from  her  door 
Returning  with  exhilarated  heart,  160 

Sits  by  her  fire,  and  builds  her  hope  in  heaven. 

Then  let  him  pass,  a  blessing  on  his  head ! 
And  while  in  that  vast  solitude  to  which 
The  tide  of  things  has  borne  him,  he  appears 
To  breathe  and  live  but  for  himself  alone, 
Unblamed,  uninjured,  let  him  bear  about 
The  good  which  the  benignant  law  of  Heaven 
Has  hung  around  him:  and,  while  life  is  his, 
Still  let  him  prompt  the  unlettered  villagers 
To  tender  offices  and  pensive  thoughts.  170 

— Then  let  him  pass,  a  blessing  on  his  head ! 
And,  long  as  he  can  wander,  let  him  breathe 
The  freshness  of  the  valleys;  let  his  blood 
Struggle  with  frosty  air  and  winter  snows; 
And  let  the  chartered  wind  that  sweeps  the  heath 
Beat  his  grey  locks  against  his  withered  face. 
Reverence  the  hope  whose  vital  anxiousness 
Gives  the  last  human  interest  to  his  heart. 
May  never  HOUSE,  misnamed  of  INDUSTRY, 
Make  him  a  captive! — for  that  pent-up  din,  180 

Those  life-consuming  sounds  that  clog  the  air, 
Be  his  the  natural  silence  of  old  age ! 
Let  him  be  free  of  mountain  solitudes; 
And  have  around  him,  whether  heard  or  not, 
The  pleasant  melody  of  woodland  birds. 
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Few  are  his  pleasures :  if  his  eyes  have  now 

Been  doomed  so  long  to  settle  upon  earth 

That  not  without  some  effort  they  behold 

The  countenance  of  the  horizontal  sun, 

Rising  or  setting,  let  the  light  at  least  190 

Find  a  free  entrance  to  their  languid  orbs. 

And  let  him,  where  and  when  he  will,  sit  down 

Beneath  the  trees,  or  on  a  grassy  bank 

Of  highway  side,  and  with  the  little  birds 

Share  his  chance-gathered  meal;  and,  finally, 

As  in  the  eye  of  Nature  he  has  lived, 

So  in  the  eye  of  Nature  let  him  die ! 

COMPOSED  UPON  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE, 

SEPTEMBER  3,  1802. 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair: 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty: 
This  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning;  silent,  bare, 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky; 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill;  10 

Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will : 
Dear  God !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still ! 

IT  IS  A  BEAUTEOUS  EVENING,  CALM  AND 
FREE. 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free, 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun 
Breathless  with  adoration ;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity; 
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P 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  the  Sea : 

Listen !  the  mighty  Being  is  awake, 

And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  mal^ 

A  sound  like  thunder — everlastingly. 

Dear  Child!  dear  Girl!  that  walkest  with  me  here, 

If  thou  appear  untouched  by  solemn  thought,      10 

Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine : 

Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year; 

And  worship'st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 

God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 

ON  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  VENETIAN 

REPUBLIC. 

Once  did  She  hold  the  gorgeous  east  in  fee ; 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  west ;  the  worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 
Venice,  the  eldest  Child  of  Liberty. 
She  was  a  maiden  City,  bright  and  free ; 
No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate; 
And  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  Mate, 
She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea. 
And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories  fade, 
Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay;        10 
Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final  day : 
Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  Shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great,  is  passed  away. 

THE  GREEN  LINNET. 

Beneath  these  fruit-tree  boughs  that  shed 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  on  my  head, 
With  brightest  sunshine  round  me  spread 

Of  spring's  unclouded  weather, 
In  this  sequestered  nook  how  sweet 
To  sit  upon  my  orchard-seat! 
And  birds  and  flowers  once  more  to  greet, 

My  last  year's  friends  together. 
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One  have  I  marked,  the  happiest  guest 

In  all  this  covert  of  the  blest:  10 

Hail  to  Thee,  far  above  the  rest 

In  joy  of  voice  and  pinion! 
Thou,  Linnet!  in  thy  green  array, 
Presiding  Spirit  here  to-day, 
Dost  lead  the  revels  of  the  May; 

And  this  is  thy  dominion. 


While  birds,  and  butterflies,  and  flowers, 
Make  all  one  band  of  paramours, 
Thou,  ranging  up  and  down  the  bowers, 

Art  sole  in  thy  employment:  20 

A  Life,  a  Presence  like  the  Air, 
Scattering  thy  gladness  without  care, 
Too  blest  with  any  one  to  pair; 

Thyself  thy  own  enjoyment. 

Amid  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees, 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breeze, 
Behold  him  perched  in  ecstasies, 

Yet  seeming  still  to  hover; 
There !  where  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flings  30 

Shadows  and  sunny  glimmerings, 

That  cover  him  all  over. 

My  dazzled  sight  he  oft  deceives, 
A  Brother  of  the  dancing  leaves; 
Then  flits,  and  from  the  cottage-eaves 

Pours  forth  his  song  in  gushes; 
As  if  by  that  exulting  strain 
He  mocked  and  treated  with  disdain 
The  voiceless  Form  he  chose  to  feign, 

While  fluttering  in  the  bushes.  40 
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THE  SOLITARY  REAPER. 

Behold  her,  single  in  the  field, 
Yon  solitary  Highland  Lass! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself; 
Stop  here,  or  gently  pass! 
Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain, 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain ; 

0  listen !  for  the  Vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  Nightingale  did  ever  chant 

More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands  10 

Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt, 

Among  Arabian  sands: 

A  voice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  heard 

In  spring-time  from  the  Cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 

Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings? — 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 

For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 

And  battles  long  ago :  20 

Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 

Familiar  matter  of  to-day?  \ 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 

That  has  been,  and  may  be  again? 

Whate'er  the  theme,  the  maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending; 

1  saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending; — 
I  listened,  motionless  and  still; 

And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill  30 

The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 
.Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 
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OCTOBER,  1803. 

These  times  strike  monied  worldlings  with  dismay: 

Even  rich  men,  brave  by  nature,  taint  the  air 

With  words  of  apprehension  and  despair: 

While  tens  of  thousands,  thinking  on  the  affray, 

Men  unto  whom  sufficient  for  the  day 

And  minds  not  stinted  or  untilled  are  given, 

Sound,  healthy,  children  of  the  God  of  heaven, 

Are  cheerful  as  the  rising  sun  in  May. 

What  do  we  gather  hence  but  firmer  faith 

That  every  gift  of  noble  origin  10 

Is  breathed  upon  by  Hope's  perpetual  breath ; 

That  virtue  and  the  faculties  within 

Are  vital, — and  that  riches  are  akin 

To  fear,  to  change,  to  cowardice,  and  death? 


THE  WORLD  IS  TOO  MUCH  WITH  US. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers  : 

Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon ! 

The  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon ; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 

And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers ; 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune; 

It  moves  us  not. — Great  God!  I'd  rather  be 

A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn;  10 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 
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THE  POWER  OF  ARMIES  IS  A  VISIBLE 
THING. 

The  power  of  Armies  is  a  visible  thing, 

Formal  and  circumscribed  in  time  and  space ; 

But  who  the  limits  of  that  power  shall  trace 

Which  a  brave  People  into  light  can  bring 

Or  hide,  at  will, — for  freedom  combating 

By  just  revenge  inflamed?    No  foot  may  chase, 

No  eye  can  follow,  to  a  fatal  place 

That  power,  that  spirit,  whether  on  the  wing 

Like  the  strong  wind,  or  sleeping  like  the  wind 

Within  its  awful  caves. — From  year  to  year      10 

Springs  this  indigenous  produce  far  and  near; 

No  craft  this  subtle  element  can  bind, 

Rising  like  water  from  the  soil,  to  find 

In  every  nook  a  lip  that  it  may  cheer. 

YARROW  VISITED. 

SEPTEMBER,  1814. 

And  is  this — Yarrow? — This  the  stream 
Of  which  my  fancy  cherished, 
So  faithfully,  a  waking  dream? 
An  image  that  hath  perished ! 
O  that  some  Minstrel's  harp  were  near, 
To  utter  notes  of  gladness, 
And  chase  this  silence  from  the  air, 
That  fills  my  heart  with  sadness! 

Yet  why? — a  silvery  current  flows 
•With  uncontrolled  meanderings;  10 

Nor  have  these  eyes  by  greener  hills 
Been  soothed,  in  all  my  wanderings. 
And,  through  her  depths,  Saint  Mary's  Lake 
Is  visibly  delighted; 
For  not  a  feature  of  those  hills 
Is  in  the  mirror  slighted. 
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A  blue  sky  bends  o'er  Yarrow  vale, 

Save  whefe  that  pearly  whiteness 

Is  round  the  rising  sun  diffused, 

A  tender  hazy  brightness;  20 

Mild  dawn  of  promise!  that  excludes 

All  profitless  dejection ; 

Though  not  unwilling  here  to  admit 

A  pensive  recollection. 

0 

Where  was  it  that  the  famous  Flower 

Of  Yarrow  Vale  lay  bleeding? 

His  bed  perchance  was  yon  smooth  mound 

On  which  the  herd  is  feeding : 

And  haply  from  this  crystal  pool, 

Now  peaceful  as  the  morning,  30 

The  Water-wraith  ascended  thrice — 

And  gave  his  doleful  warning. 

Delicious  is  the  Lay  that  sings 

The  haunts  of  happy  Lovers, 

The  path  that  leads  them  to  the  grove, 

The  leafy  grove  that  covers : 

And  Pity  sanctifies  the  Verse 

That  paints,  by  strength  of  sorrow, 

The  unconquerable  strength  of  love; 

Bear  witness,  rueful  Yarrow!  40 

But  thou,  that  didst  appear  so  fair 

To  fond  imagination, 

Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation : 

Meek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread, 

A  softness  still  and  holy; 

The  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed, 

And  pastoral  melancholy. 
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That  region  left,  the  vale  unfolds 

Rich  groves  of  lofty  stature,  50 

With  Yarrow  winding  through  the  pomp 

Of  cultivated  nature; 

And,  rising  from  those  lofty  groves, 

Behold  a  Ruin  hoary! 

The  shattered  front  of  Newark's  Towers, 

Renowned  in  Border  story. 

Fair  scenes  for  childhood's  opening  bloom, 

For  sportive  youth  to  stray  in ; 

For  manhood  to  enjoy  his  strength; 

And  age  to  wear  away  in !  60 

Yon  cottage  seems  a  bower  of  bliss, 

A  covert  for  protection 

Of  tender  thoughts,  that  nestle  there — 

The  brood  of  chaste  affection. 

How  sweet,  on  this  autumnal  day, 

The  wild-wood  fruits  to  gather, 

And  on  my  True-love's  forehead  plant 

A  crest  of  blooming  heather! 

And  what  if  I  enwreathed  my  own ! 

'Twere  no  offence  to  reason ;  70 

The  sober  Hills  thus  deck  their  brows 

To  meet  the  wintry  season. 


I  see — but  not  by  sight  alone, 

Loved  Yarrow,  have  I  won  thee; 

A  ray  of  fancy  still  survives — 

Her  sunshine  plays  upon  thee! 

Thy  ever-youthful  waters  keep 

A  course  of  lively  pleasure ; 

And  gladsome  notes  my  lips  can  breathe, 

Accordant  to  the  measure.  80 
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The  vapours  linger  round  the  Heights, 
They  melt,  and  soon  must  vanish ; 
One  hour  is  theirs,  nor  more  is  mine — 
Sad  thought,  which  I  would  banish, 
But  that  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
Thy  genuine  image,  Yarrow ! 
Will  dwell  with  me — to  heighten  joy, 
And  cheer  my  mind  in  sorrow. 


MUTABILITY. 

From  low  to  high  doth  dissolution  climb, 

And  sink  from  high  to  low,  along  a  scale 

Of  awful  notes,  whose  concord  shall  not  fail ; 

A  musical  but  melancholy  chime, 

Which  they  can  hear  who  meddle  not  with  crime, 

Nor  avarice,  nor  over-anxious  care. 

Truth  fails  not;  but  her  outward  forms  that  bear 

The  longest  date  do  melt  like  frosty  rime, 

That  in  the  morning  whitened  hill  and  plain 

And  is  no  more;  drop  like  the  tower  sublime  10 

Of  yesterday,  which  royally  did  wear 

His  crown  of  weeds,  but  could  not  even  sustain 

Some  casual  shout  that  broke  the  silent  air, 

Or  the  unimaginable  touch  of  Time. 


INSIDE  OF  KING'S  COLLEGE  CHAPEL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Tax  not  the  royal  Saint  with  vain  expense, 

With  ill-matched  aims  the  Architect  who  planned— 

Albeit  labouring  for  a  scanty  band 

Of  white-robed  Scholars  only — this  immense 

And  glorious  Work  of  fine  intelligence ! 
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Give  all  thou  canst;  high  Heaven  rejects  the  lore 
Of  nicely-calculated  less  or  more; 
So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for  the  sense 
These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 
Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells,      10 
Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 
Lingering — and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die; 
Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 
That  they  were  born  for  immortality. 

MOST  SWEET  IT  IS  WITH  UNUPLIFTED 
EYES. 

Most  sweet  it  is  with  unuplifted  eyes 

To  pace  the  ground,  if  path  be  there  or  none, 

While  a  fair  region  round  the  traveller  lies 

Which  he  forbears  again  to  look  upon ; 

Pleased  rather  with  some  soft  ideal  scene, 

The  work  of  Fancy,  or  some  happy  tone 

Of  meditation,  slipping  in  between 

The  beauty  coming  and  the  beauty  gone. 

If  Thought  and  Love  desert  us,  from  that  day 

Let  us  break  off  all  commerce  with  the  Muse:  10 

With  Thought  and  Love  companions  of  our  way, 

Whate'er  the  senses  take  or  may  refuse, 

The  Mind's  internal  heaven  shall  shed  her  dews 

Of  inspiration  on  the  humblest  lay. 

SCOTT 

THE  LAY  OF  ROSABELLE. 

O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay, 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 
9 
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"Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew! 

And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay, 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 

Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

"The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white: 
To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly;  10 

The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water-Sprite, 
Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

"Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  ladye  gay; 

Then  stay  thee,  Fair,  in  Ravensheuch : 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day?" — 

"'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 

To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 
But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 

Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall.  20 

"'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well, 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
If  'tis  not  fill'd  by  Rosabelle."- 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire's  light, 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 

It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen ;  30 

'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak, 

And  seen  from  cavern'd  Hawthornden. 
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Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncoffin'd  lie, 

Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire,  within,  around, 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale, 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound, 

And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  mail.         40 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair — 

So  still  they  blaze  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle ; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle! 

And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there, 

With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell ;        50 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 

IT  WAS  AN  ENGLISH  LADYE  BRIGHT. 

It  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

And  she  would  marry  a  Scottish  knight, 
For  Love  will  still  be  lord  of  all. 

Blithely  they  saw  the  rising  sun 

When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall ; 

But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done, 
Though  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 
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Her  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine, 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall;  10 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine, 
For  ire  that  Love  was  lord  of  all. 

For  she  had  lands  both  meadow  and  lea, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall, 

And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all. 

That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

When  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arms,  she  fell, 
For  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all !  20 

He  pierced  her  brother  to  the  heart, 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall: — 

So  perish  all  would  true  love  part 
That  Love  may  still  be  lord  of  all ! 

And  then  he  took  the  cross  divine, 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall, 

And  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine ; 
So  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithful  prove, 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,)  30 

Pray  for  their  souls  who  died  for  love, 
For  Love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all ! 


THE  RIDE  TO  MELROSE. 

FROM  THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 

CANTO  I. 

XIX. 

The  Lady  sought  the  lofty  hall, 
Where  many  a  bold  retainer  lay, 

And  with  jocund  din  among  them  all, 
Her  son  pursued  his  infant  play. 
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A  fancied  moss-trooper,  the  boy 

The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode, 
And  round  the  hall  right  merrily 

In  mimic  foray  rode. 
Even  bearded  knights,  in  arms  grown  old, 

Share  in  his  frolic  gambols  bore,  10 

Albeit  their  hearts  of  rugged  mould 

Were  stubborn  as  the  steel  they  wore. 
For  the  gray  warriors  prophesied 

How  the  brave  boy,  in  future  war, 
Should  tame  the  Unicorn's  pride, 

Exalt  the  Crescent  and  the  Star. 

XX. 

The  Ladye  forgot  her  purpose  high 

One  moment  and  no  more ; 
One  moment  gazed  with  a  mother's  eye, 

As  she  paused  at  the  arched  door :  20 

Then  from  amid  the  armed  train, 
She  called  to  her  William  of  Deloraine. 


XXI. 

A  stark  moss-trooping  Scott  was  he 

As  e'er  couch'd  Border  lance  by  knee: 

Through  Solway  sands,  through  Tarras  moss, 

Blindfold  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross; 

By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds, 

Had  baffled  Percy's  best  blood-hounds; 

In  Eske  or  Liddel,  fords  were  none, 

But  he  would  ride  them,  one  by  one;  30 

Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide, 

December's  snow  or  July's  pride; 

Alike  to  him  was  tide  or  time, 

Moonless  midnight  or  matin  prime: 

Steady  of  heart  and  stout  of  hand 
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As  ever  drove  prey  from  Cumberland ; 

Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been 

By  England's  King  and  Scotland's  Queen. 

XXII. 

'Sir  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 
Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed ;  40 

Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride, 
Until  thou  come  to  fair  Tweedside ; 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle. 

Greet  the  father  well  from  me ; 
Say  that  the  fated  hour  is  come, 

And  to-night  he  shall  watch  with  thee, 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb : 
For  this  will  be  St.  Michael's  night, 
And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  is  bright; 50 
And  the  Cross  of  bloody  red 
Will  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

XXIII. 

'What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep; 
Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep : 
Be  it  scroll  or  be  it  book, 
Into  it,  knight,  thou  must  not  look; 
If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn! 
Better  hadst  thou  ne'er  been  born.' 

XXIV. 

'O  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-gray  steed, 

Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear;  60 

Ere  break  of  day,'  the  warrior  'gan  say, 

'Again  will  I  be  here: 
And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  done, 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 

Were't  my  neck-verse  at  Hairibee.' 
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XXV. 

Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast, 

And  soon  the  steep  descent  he  past, 

Soon  cross'd  the  sounding  barbican, 

And  soon  the  Teviot  side  he  won.  70 

Eastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode, 

Green  hazels  o'er  his  basnet  nod ; 

He  pass'd  the  Peel  of  Goldiland, 

And  cross'd  old  Borthwick's  roaring  strand ; 

Dimly  he  view'd  the  Moat-hill's  mound, 

Where  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round : 

In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light; 

Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night; 

And  soon  he  spurr'd  his  courser  keen 

Beneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldean.  80 


XXVI. 

The  clattering  hoofs  the  watchmen  mark: 
'Stand,  ho!  thou  courier  of  the  dark.' 
'For  Branksome,  ho!'  the  knight  rejoin'd, 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind. 

He  turned  him  now  from  Teviotside, 
And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill, 

Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride, 

And  gained  the  moor  at  Horsliehill ; 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay, 
For  many  a  mile,  the  Roman  way.  90 

XXVII. 

A  moment  now  he  slack'd  his  speed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed; 
Drew  saddle-girth  and  corslet-band, 
And  loosen'd  in  the  sheath  his  brand. 
On  Minto-crags  the  moonbeams  glint, 
Where  Barnhill  hew'd  his  bed  of  flint, 
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Who  flung  his  outlaw'd  limbs  to  rest 

Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nest, 

Mid  cliffs  from  whence  his  eagle  eye 

For  many  a  league  his  prey  could  spy;  100 

Cliffs  doubling,  on  their  echoes  borne, 

The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn ; 

Cliffs,  which  for  many  a  later  year 

The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear, 

When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  grove, 

Ambition  is  no  cure  for  love. 


XXVIII. 

Unchallenged,  thence  pass'd  Deloraine 
To  ancient  Riddel's  fair  domain, 

Where  Aill,  from  mountains  freed, 
Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come;  110 

Each  wave  was  crested  with  tawny  foam, 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 
In  vain!  no  torrent,  deep  or  broad, 
Might  bar  the  bold  moss-trooper's  road. 


XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low, 

And  the  water  broke  o'er  the  saddlebow; 

Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween, 

Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  seen : 

For  he  was  barded  from  counter  to  tail, 

And  the  rider  was  armed  complete  in  mail;     120 

Never  heavier  man  and  horse 

Stemm'd  a  midnight  torrent's  force. 

The  warrior's  very  plume,  I  say, 

Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray : 

Yet,  through  good  heart  and  Our  Ladye's  grace, 

At  length  he  gain'd  the  landing-place. 
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XXX. 

Now  Bowden  Moor  the  march-man  won, 
And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head, 

As  glanced  his  eye  o'er  Halidon : 

For  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  red  130 

Of  that  unhallow'd  morn  arose, 

When  first  the  Scott  and  Carr  were  foes; 

When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray, 

Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  day; 

When  Home  and  Douglas  in  the  van 

Bore  down  Buccleuch's  retiring  clan, 

Till  gallant  Cessford's  heart-blood  dear 

Reek'd  on  dark  Elliot's  Border  spear. 


XXXI. 

In  bitter  mood  he  spurred  fast, 

And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  past:  140 

And  far  beneath,  in  lustre  wan, 

Old  Melros'  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran: 

Like  some  tall  rock  with  lichens  gray, 

Seem'd  dimly  huge,  the  dark  Abbaye. 

When  Hawick  he  pass'd,  had  curfew  rung, 

Now  midnight  lauds  were  in  Melrose  sung. 

The  sound  upon  the  fitful  gale 

In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fail, 

Like  that  wild  harp  whose  magic  tone 

Is  waken 'd  by  the  winds  alone.  150 

But  when  Melrose  he  reach'd,  'twas  silence  all: 

He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall, 

And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  wall. 
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CANTO  II. 
i. 

If  thou  would'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory;  10 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  andjdie ; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave, 

Then  go — but  go  alone  the  while — 

Then  view  St.  David's  ruin'd  pile; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair! 


II. 

Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there ; 

Little  reck'd  he  of  the  scene  so  fair;  20 

With  dagger's  hilt  on  the  wicket  strong 

He  struck  full  loud,  and  struck  full  long. 

The  porter  hurried  to  the  gate — 

'Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  late?' 

'From  Branksome  I,'  the  warrior  cried; 

And  straight  the  wTicket  open'd  wide: 

For  Branksome's  chiefs  had  in  battle  stood 

To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose ; 
And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood, 

Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  their  souls'  repose.  30 
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III. 

Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said; 

The  porter  bent  his  humble  head ; 

With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod, 

And  noiseless  step  the  path  he  trod ; 

The  arched  cloister,  far  and  wide, 

Rang  to  the  warrior's  clanking  stride, 

Till,  stooping  low  his  lofty  crest, 

He  enter'd  the  cell  of  the  ancient  priest, 

And  lifted  his  barred  aventayle 

To  hail  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle.  40 

IV. 

'The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  thee  by  me; 

Says  that  the  fated  hour  is  come, 
And  that  to-night  I  shall  watch  with  thee, 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb.' 
From  sackcloth  couch  the  monk  arose, 

With  toil  his  stiffen'd  limbs  he  rear'd; 
A  hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows 

On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 

v. 
And  strangely  on  the  knight  look'd  he, 

And  his  blue  eyes  gleam'd  wild  and  wide;       50 
'And  darest  thou,  warrior,  seek  to  see 

What  heaven  and  hell  alike  would  hide? 
My  breast  in  belt  of  iron  pent, 

WTith  shirt  of  "hair  and  scourge  of  thorn ; 
For  threescore  years,  in  penance  spent, 

My  knees  those  .flinty  stones  have  worn ; 
Yet  all  too  little  to  atone 
For  knowing  what  should  ne'er  be  known. 

Would'st  thou  thy  every  future  year 

In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie,          60 

Yet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear — 
Then,  daring  warrior,  follow  me!' 
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VI. 

'Penance,  father,  will  I  none; 

Prayer  know  I  hardly  one; 

For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry, 

Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 

When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray. 

Other  prayer  can  I  none; 

So  speed  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  be  gone.' 

VII. 

Again  on  the  knight  look'd  the  churchman  old, 

And  again  he  sighed  heavily;  71 

For  he  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold, 

And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
And  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were  long  since  by, 
When  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  his  courage  was 

high: 

Now,  slow  and  faint,  he  led  the  way 
Where,  cloister'd  round,  the  garden  lay; 
The  pillar 'd  arches  were  over  their  head, 
And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the  dead , 

vm. 

Spreading  herbs  and  flowerets  bright,  80 

Glisten 'd  with  the  dew  of  night; 
Nor  herb  nor  floweret  glisten'd  there, 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister-arches  as  fair. 
The  monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  moon, 

Then  into  the  night  he  looked  forth ; 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  light 

Were  dancing  in  the  glowing  north. 
So  had  he  seen  in  fair  Castile 

The  youth  in  glittering  squadrons  start; 
Sudden  the  flying  jennet  wheel,  90 

And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart. 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright, 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  light. 
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IX. 

By  a  steel-clenched  postern  door 

They  enter'd  now  the  chancel  tall; 
The  darken'd  roof  rose  high  aloof 

On  pillars  lofty  and  light  and  small : 
The  key-stone  that  lock'd  each  ribbed  aisle, 
Was  a  fleur-de-lys  or  a  quatre-feuille ; 
The  corbells  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim ;  100 
And  the  pillars,  with  cluster'd  shafts  so  trim, 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourish'd  around, 
Seem'd   bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had 
bound. 

x. 

Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner  riven 
Shook  to  the  cold  night-wind  of  heaven, 

Around  the  screened  altar's  pale; 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  burn 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
O  gallant  chief  of  Otterburne ! 

And  thine,  dark  knight  of  Liddesdale!          110 
O  fading  honours  of  the  dead ! 
O  high  ambition  lowly  laid ! 


XI. 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined ; 
Thou  would'st  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand 

In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined; 
Then  framed  a  spell  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone.       120 
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The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Show'd  many  a  prophet  and  many  a  saint, 

Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed ; 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  Cross  of  Red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished, 

And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride. 
The  moon-beam  kiss'd  the  holy  pane, 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 


XII. 

They  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stone, — 

A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below; —  130 

Thus  spoke  the  monk,  in  solemn  tone: 

'  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  woe ; 
For  Paynim  countries  I  have  trod, 
And  fought  beneath  the  Cross  of  God : 
Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear, 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to  my  ear. 


XIII. 

'  In  these  far  climes  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott; 

A  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fame 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave,  140 

Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave, 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame ! 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me; 
And,  warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
The  words  that  cleft  Eildon  hills  in  three, 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of  stone  : 
But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin ; 
And   for   having   but   thought   them   my   heart 
within, 

A  treble  penance  must  be  done. 
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XIV. 

'When  Michael  lay  on  his  dying  bed,  150 

His  conscience  was  awakened ; 

He  bethought  him  of  his  sinful  deed, 

And  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  come  with  speed : 

I  was  in  Spain  when  the  morning  rose, 

But  I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evening  close. 

The  words  may  not  again  be  said 

That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid; 

They  would  rend  this  Abbaye's  massy  nave, 

And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 

xv. 

'  I  swore  to  bury  his  Mighty  Book,  160 

That  never  mortal  might  therein  look; 

And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid, 

Save  at  his  Chief  of  Branksome's  need : 

And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o'er, 

Again  the  volume  to  restore. 

I  buried  him  on  St.  Michael's  night, 

When  the  bell  toll'd  one,  and  the  moon  was  bright, 

And  I  dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead 

When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stained  red, 

That  his  patron's  cross  might  over  him  wave,  170 

And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  wizard's  grave. 

XVI. 

4  It  was  a  night  of  woe  and  dread 

When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid; 

Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  pass'd, 

The  banners  waved  without  a  blast ' — 

Still  spoke  the  monk,  when  the  bell  toll'd  one! — 

I  tell  you  that  a  braver  man 

Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 

Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed; 

Yet  somewhat  was  he  chill'd  with  dread,         180 

And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 
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XVII. 

'Lo,  warrior!  now,  the  Cross  of  Red 

Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead; 

Within  it  burns  a  wondrous  light, 

To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night: 

That  lamp  shall  burn  unquenchably, 

Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be.' 

Slow  moved  the  monk  to  the  broad  flag-stone 

Which  the  bloody  Cross  was  traced  upon : 

He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook;  190 

An  iron  bar  the  warrior  took; 

And  the  monk  made  a  sign  with  his  wither'd  hand, 

The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

XVIII. 

With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went ; 

His  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  grave-stone  bent; 

With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain 

Till  the  toil-drops  fell  from  his  brows  like  rain. 

It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength 

That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 

I  would  you  had  been  there  to  see  200 

How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously, 

Stream'd  upward  to  the  chancel  roof, 

And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof! 

No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright: 

It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  light, 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 
Show'd  the  monk's  cowl  and  visage  pale, 
Danced  on  the  dark-brow'd  warrior's  mail, 

And  kiss'd  his  waving  plume. 

XIX. 

Before  their  eyes  the  wizard  lay,  210 

As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 

His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roll'd, 

He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  old; 
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A  palmer's  amice  wrapp'd  him  round, 

With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound, 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea: 

His  left  hand  held  his  Book  of  Might, 

A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right, 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee: 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look,  220 

At  which  the  fellest  fiend  had  shook, 
And  all  unruffled  was  his  face: 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace. 


xx. 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 

Rode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain, 

And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain, 

And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awe; 
Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own'd; 
His  breath  came  thick,  his  head  swam  round, 

When  this  strange  scene  of  death  he  saw,    230 
Bewilder 'd  and  unnerv'd  he  stood, 
And  the  priest  pray'd  fervently  and  loud : 
With  eyes  averted  prayed  he; 
He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  see 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 


XXI. 

And  when  the  priest  his  death-prayer  had  pray'd, 
Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said : 
'  Now,  speed  thee  what  thou  hast  to  do, 
Or,  warrior,  we  may  dearly  rue; 
For  those  thou  may'st  not  look  upon,  240 

Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning  stone!' 
Then  Deloraine  in  terror  took 
From  the  cold  hand  the  Mighty  Book, 
10 
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With  iron  clasp'd  and  with  iron  bound: 
He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man  frown'd; 
But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light 
Perchance  had  dazzled  the  warrior's  sight. 

XXII. 

When  the  huge  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb, 
The  night  return'd  in  double  gloom; 
For  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  stars  were 
few;  250 

And,  as  the  knight  and  priest  withdrew, 
With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain, 
They  hardly  might  the  postern  gain. 
'Tis  said,  as  through  the  aisles  they  pass'd, 
They  heard  strange  noises  on  the  blast; 
And  through  the  cloister-galleries  small, 
Which  at  mid-height  thread  the  chancel  wall, 
Loud  sobs,  and  laughter  louder  ran, 
And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man ; 
As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday  260 

Because  these  spells  were  brought  to  day. 
I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

XXIII. 

'Now,  hie  thee  hence,'  the  father  said, 
'And  when  we  are  on  death-bed  laid, 
O  may  our  dear  Ladye  and  sweet  St.  John 
Forgive  our  souls  for  the  deed  we  have  done ! ' 

The  monk  returned  him  to  his  cell, 
And  many  a  prayer  and  penance  sped ; 

When  the  convent  met  at  the  noontide  bell,  270 

The  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle  was  dead! 
Before  the  cross  was  the  body  laid 
With  hands  clasp'd  fast,  as  if  still  he  pray'd. 
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XXIV. 

The  knight  breathed  free  in  the  morning  wind, 

And  strove  his  hardihood  to  find : 

He  was  glad  when  he  pass'd  the  tombstones  gray 

Which  girdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye; 

For  the  mystic  book,  to  his  bosom  prest, 

Felt  like  a  load  upon  his  breast; 

And  his  joints,  with  nerves  of  iron  twined,      280 

Shook  like  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 

Full  fain  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 

Began  to  brighten  Cheviot  gray; 

He  joy'd  to  see  the  cheerful  light, 

And  he  said  Ave  Mary  as  well  as  he  might. 


LOCHINVAR. 

O,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And,  save  his  good  broadsword,  he  weapon  had  none, 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  stayed  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 

He  swam  the  Eske  River  where  ford  there  was  none; 

But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late;       10 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 

Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all. 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword 

(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word) 

"O,  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar?" 
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"I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied; — 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide, — 20 
And  now  I  am  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine, 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar." 


The  bride  kissed  the  goblet;  the  knight  took  it  up, 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 
"Now  tread  we  a  measure,"  said  young  Lochinvar* 


So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face,  31 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace; 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 
And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and 

plume; 
And  the  bridemaidens  whispered,  '"Twere  better  by 

far 

To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochin 
var." 


One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 
When  they  reached  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger 

stood  near; 

So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung;  40 

"She  is  won!  we  are  gone!  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young 

Lochinvar. 
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There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby 

clan; 
Fosters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they 

Qran: 

There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Lee, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 
So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar? 


MARMION  AND  DOUGLAS. 

FROM  MARMION,  CANTO  VI. 
XIII. 

Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day, 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride ; 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  band, 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand,  , 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide : 
The  ancient  Earl,  with  stately  grace, 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place, 
And  whispered  in  an  undertone, 
"Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown."        10 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 
But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu: — 
"Though  something  I  might  plain,"  he  said, 
"Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest, 
Sent  hither  by  your  king's  behest, 
While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  stayed, 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 
And,  noble  Earl,  receive  my  hand." — 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke : —  20 

"My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers  shall  still 
Be  open,  at  my  sovereign's  will, 
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To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  king's  alone, 
From  turret  to  foundation-stone, — 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own ; 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp." 


XIV. 

Burned  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire,    30 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And — "This  to  me!"  he  said,— 
"An't  were  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head! 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 
He  who  does  England's  message  here, 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state, 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate: 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here,  40 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride, 
Here  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord, 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword,) 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied! 
And  if  thou  said'st  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied!"- 
On  the  Earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage  50 

O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age: 
Fierce  he  broke  forth, — "And  dar'st  thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall? 
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And  hop'st  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go? 

No,  by  St.  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no! 

Up  drawbridge,  grooms, — what,  warder,  ho! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall."- 

Lord  Marmion  turned, — well  was  his  need —  , 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed ;  60 

Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung; 
The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rung: 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 


xv. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 

Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise; 

Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 

Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim; 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reached  his  band, 

He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand,        70 

And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours, 

And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

"Horse !  horse !"  the  Douglas  cried,  "and  chase !" 

But  soon  he  rein'd  his  fury's  pace: 

"A  royal  messenger  he  came, 

Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name. — 

A  letter  forged!  Saint  Jude  to  speed! 

Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed ! 

At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill, 

When  the  King  praised  his  clerkly  skill,        80 

Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine, 

Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line: 

So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still, 

Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill. — 

Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood ! 

Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas  blood, 
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I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood. 

Tis  pity  of  him  too,"  he  cried : 

"Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride, 

I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried."  90 

With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls, 

And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  halls. 


SOLDIER,  REST!  THY  WARFARE  O'ER. 

0 

FROM  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE,  CANTO  I. 

Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking; 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more, 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall, 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall, 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er, 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more;  10 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear, 

Armour's  clang,  or  war-steed  champing, 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 

At  the  daybreak  from  the  fallow, 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow.  20 
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Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here; 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing, 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping. 

Huntsman,  rest!  thy  chase  is  done, 

While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye, 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun, 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveille. 
Sleep!  the  deer  is  in  his  den; 

Sleep!  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying;          30 
Sleep!  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest!  thy  chase  is  done; 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun, 
For,  at  dawning  to  assail  ye, 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille. 


FITZ-JAMES  AND  RODERICK  DHU. 

FROM  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

CANTO  V. 

n. 

That  early  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen, 
Was  twinkling  through  the  hazel  screen, 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red, 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 
Mutter'd  their  soldier  matins  by, 
And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal, 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meal. 
That  o'er,  the  Gael  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue,  10 

And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way, 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  grey. 
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A  wildering  path ! — they  winded  now 

Along  the  precipice's  brow, 

Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath, 

The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 

And  all  the  vales  between  that  lie, 

Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  in  sky; 

Then,  sunk  in  copse,  their  farthest  glance 

Gain'd  not  the  length  of  horseman's  lance.    20 

'Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  was  fain 

Assistance  from  the  hand  to  gain ; 

So  tangled  oft,  that,  bursting  through, 

Each  hawthorn  shed  her  showers  of  dew, — 

That  diamond  dew,  so  pure  and  clear, 

It  rivals  all  but  Beauty's  tear! 


in. 

At  length  they  came  where,  stern  and  steep, 

The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 

Here  Vennachar  in  silver  flows, 

There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose;  30 

Ever  the  hollow  path  twined  on, 

Beneath  steep  bank  and  threatening  stone; 

A  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 

With  hardihood  against  a  host. 

The  rugged  mountain's  scanty  cloak 

Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak, 

With  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  between, 

And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green, 

And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  high, 

It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry.  40 

But  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still, 

Dank  osiers  'fringed  the  swamp  and  hill ; 

And  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  torn, 

Where  wintry  torrents  down  had  borne, 
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And  heap'd  upon  the  cumber'd  land 

Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 

So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace, 

The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace, 

Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws, 

And  ask'd  Fitz-James,  by  what  strange  cause 

He  sought  these  wilds?  traversed  by  few,      51 

Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 


IV. 

"Brave  Gael,  my  pass,  in  danger  tried, 

Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side; 

Yet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 

"  I  dreamt  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 

When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  came, 

Bewilder'd  in  pursuit  of  game, 

All  seem'd  as  peaceful  and  as  still, 

As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill;  60 

Thy  dangerous  Chief  was  then  afar, 

Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 

Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain-guide, 

Though  deep  perchance  the  villain  lied." 

"Yet  why  a  second  venture  try?" 

"A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why! — 

Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fix'd  cause 

As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws? 

Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 

The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day;  70 

Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 

A  knight's  free  footsteps  far  and  wide, — 

A  falcon  flown,  a  greyhound  stray 'd, 

The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid : 

Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  known, 

The  danger's  self  is  lure  alone." 
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V. 

"Thy  secret  keep,  I  urge  thee  not; — 
Yet,  ere  again  ye  sought  this  spot, 
Say,  heard  ye  nought  of  Lowland  war, 
Against  Clan-Alpine,  rais'd  by  Mar?"  80 

-"No,  by  my  word; — of  bands  prepared 
To  guard  King  James's  sports  I  heard; 
Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer, 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung, 
Which  else  in  Doune  had  peaceful  hung." — 
"Free  be  they  flung!  for  we  were  loth 
Their  silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth. 
Free  be  they  flung! — as  free  shall  wave 
Clan-Alpine's  pine  in  banner  brave.  90 

But,  Stranger,  peaceful  since  you  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  mountain  game, 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you  show 
Vich-Alpine's  vow'd  and  mortal  foe?" 
"Warrior,  but  yester-morn,  I  knew 
Nought  of  thy  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Save  as  an  outlaw'd  desperate  man, 
The  chief  of  a  rebellious  clan, 
Who,  in  the  Regent's  court  and  sight, 
With  ruffian  dagger  stabb'd  a  knight:  100 

Yet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart." 


VI. 

Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  foul, 
Dark  lower'd  the  clansman's  sable  scowl. 
A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 
"And  heard'st  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade? 
Heard'st  thou,  that  shameful  word  and  blow 
Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe? 
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What  reck'd  the  Chieftain  if  he  stood 
On  Highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood?  110 

He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given, 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven. "- 
"Still  was  it  outrage; — yet,  'tis  true, 
Not  then  claim'd  sovereignty  his  due; 
While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand, 
Held  borrow'd  truncheon  of  command, 
The  young  King,  mew'd  in  Stirling  tower, 
Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power. 
But  then,  thy  Chieftain's  robber  life! — 
Winning  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife,        120 
Wrenching  from  ruin'd  Lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvest  rear'd  in  vain. — 
Methinks  a  soul,  like  thine,  should  scorn 
The  spoils  from  such  foul  foray  borne." 

VII. 

The  Gael  beheld  him  grim  the  while, 

And  answer'd  with  disdainful  smile, — 

"Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 

I  mark'd  thee  send  delighted  eye, 

Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay, 

Extended  in  succession  gay,  130 

Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green, 

With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between : — 

These  fertile  plains,  that  soften'd  vale, 

Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael ; 

The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand, 

And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land. 

Where  dwell  we  now?     See,  rudely  swell 

Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 

Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread, 

For  fatten'd  steer  or  household  bread,  5H140 

Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry, 

And  well  the  mountain  might  reply, — 
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'To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore, 

Belong  the  target  and  claymore ! 

I  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast, 

Your  own  good  blades  must  win  the  rest.' 

Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  North, 

Think'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth, 

To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may, 

And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey?  150 

Ay,  by  my  soul ! — While  on  yon  plain 

The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain ; 

While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  strays 

But  one  along  yon  river's  maze,— 

The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir, 

Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. 

Where  live  the  mountain  Chiefs  who  hold 

That  plundering  Lowland  field  and  fold 

Is  aught  but  retribution  true? 

Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhu." — 160 

VIII. 

Answer'd  Fitz-James, — "And,  if  I  sought, 

Think'st  thou  no  other  could  be  brought? 

What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid? 

My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade  ?  "-^~ 

" As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  due: 

Hadst  thou  sent  warning  fair  and  true, — 

I  seek  my  hound,  or  falcon  stray 'd, 

I  seek,  good  faith,  a  Highland  maid, — 

Free  hadst  thou  been  to  come  and  go ; 

But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe.  170 

Nor  yet,  for  this,  even  as  a  spy, 

Hadst  thou,  unheard,  been  doom'd  to  die, 

Save  to  fulfil  an  augury. "- 

"Well,  let  it  pass;  nor  will  I  now 

Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow, 

To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow. 
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Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied 

To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pride: 

Twice  have  I  sought  Clan-Alpine's  glen 

In  peace;  but  when  I  come  again,  180 

I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow, 

As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 

For  love-lorn  swain,  in  lady's  bower, 

Ne'er  panted  for  the  appointed  hour, 

As  I,  until  before  me  stand 

This  rebel  chieftain  and  his  band!" 

IX. 

"Have,  then,  thy  wish!" — He  whistled  shrill, 

And  he  was  answer'd  from  the  hill ; 

Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 

From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew.  190 

Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 

Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows; 

On  right,  on  left,  above,  below, 

Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe; 

From  shingles  grey  their  lances  start, 

The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart, 

The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 

Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand, 

And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 

To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strife.  200 

That  whistle  garrison'd  the  glen 

At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men, 

As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 

A  subterranean  host  had  given. 

Watching  their  leader's  beck  and  will, 

All  silent  there  they  stood,  and  still. 

Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threat'ning  mass 

Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass, 

As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 

Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge,      210 
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With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung, 
Upon  the  mountain-side  they  hung. 
The  Mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 
Along  Benledi's  living  side, 
Then  fixed  his  eye  and  sable  brow 
Full  on  Fitz- James — "How  say'st  thou  now? 
These  are  Clan-Alpine's  warriors  true ; 
And,  Saxon, — I  am  Roderick  Dhu!" 


x. 

Fitz-James  was  brave: — Though  to  his  heart 

The  life-blood  thrill'd  with  sudden  start,      220 

He  mann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air, 

Return'd  the  Chief  his  haughty  stare, 

His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore, 

And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before : — 

"Come  one,  come  all!  this  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

Sir  Roderick  mark'd — and  in  his  eyes 

Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise, 

And  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel.  230 

Short  space  he  stood — then  waved  his  hand  : 

Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band ; 

Each  warrior  vanish'd  where  he  stood, 

In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood; 

Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow, 

In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low; 

It  seem'd  as  if  their  mother  Earth 

Had  swallowed  up  her  warlike  birth. 

The  wind's  last  breath  had  toss'd  in  air, 

Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair, —       240 

The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill-side, 

Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide : 
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The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back 

From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack, — 

The  next,  all  unreflected,  shone 

On  bracken  green,  and  cold  grey  stone. 

XI. 

Fitz-James  look'd  round — yet  scarce  believed 
The  witness  that  his  sight  received ; 
Such  apparition  well  might  seem 
Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream.  250 

Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed, 
And  to  his  look  the  Chief  replied : 
"Fear  nought — nay,  that  I  need  not  say — 
But — doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 
Thou  art  my  guest; — I  pledged  my  word 
As  far  as  Coilantogle  ford : 
Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 
For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand, 
Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 
Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  Gael.  260 

So  move  we  on ;  I  only  meant 
To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant, 
Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu." 
They  moved: — I  said  Fitz-James  was  brave, 
As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive; 
Yet  dare  not  say,  that  now  his  blood 
Kept  on  its  wont  and  temper 'd  flood, 
As,  following  Roderick's  stride,  he  drew 
That  seeming  lonesome  pathway  through,   270 
Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  rife 
With  lances,  that,  to  take  his  life, 
Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide, 
So  late  dishonour'd  and  defied. 
Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 
The  vanish 'd  guardians  of  the  ground, 
11 
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And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  deep, 

Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep, 

And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain 

The  signal  whistle  heard  again.  280 

Nor  breathed  he  free  till  far  behind 

The  pass  was  left ;  for  then  they  wind 

Along  a  wide  and  level  green, 

Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen, 

Nor  rush  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near, 

To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 


XII. 

The  Chief  in  silence  strode  before, 

And  reach'd  that  torrent's  sounding  shore, 

Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes, 

From  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks,  290 

Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseless  mines 

On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines, 

Where  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  world, 

Of  yore,  her  eagle  wings  unfurl'd. 

And  here  his  course  the  Chieftain  staid, 

Threw  down  his  target  and  his  plaid, 

And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said — 

"Bold  Saxon!  to  his  promise  just, 

Vich-Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust. 

This  murderous  Chief,  this  ruthless  man,     300 

This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan, 

Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and  ward, 

Far  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

Now  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  Chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feel. 

See,  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 

Arm'd,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand: 

For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford, 

And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword." 
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XIII. 

The  Saxon  paused: — "I  ne'er  delay'd,          310 

When  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  blade ; 

Nay  more,  brave  Chief,  I  vow'd  thy  death; 

Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  faith, 

And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 

A  better  meed  have  well  deserved : 

Can  nought  but  blood  our  feud  atone? 

Are  there  no  means?"-   -"No,  stranger,  none! 

And  hear, — to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal, — 

The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel ; 

For  thus  spoke  Fate  by  prophet  bred  320 

Between  the  living  and  the  dead ; 

'Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life, 

His  party  conquers  in  the  strife.'" 

"Then,  by  my  word,"  the  Saxon  said, 

"The  riddle  is  already  read. 

Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  cliff, — 

There  lies  Red  Murdoch,  stark  and  stiff. 

Thus  Fate  hath  solved  her  prophecy, 

Then  yield  to  Fate,  and  not  to  me. 

To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  us  go,  330 

When,  if  thou  wilt  be  still  his  foe, 

Or  if  the  King  shall  not  agree 

To  grant  thee  grace  and  favour  free, 

I  plight  mine  honour,  oath,  and  word, 

That,  to  thy  native  strength  restored, 

With  each  advantage  shalt  thou  stand, 

That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land." 


XIV. 

Dark  lightning  flash 'd  from  Roderick's  eye — 
"Soars  thy  presumption,  then,  so  high, 
Because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew,  340 

Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu? 
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He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  Fate! 

Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate: — 

My  clansman's  blood  demands  revenge. 

Not  yet  prepared? — By  heaven,  I  change 

My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valour  light 

As  that  of  some  vain  carpet  knight, 

Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care, 

And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 

A  braid  of  his  fair  lady's  hair."-  350 

"I  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word! 

It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword; 

For  I  have  sworn  this  braid  to  stain 

In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 

Now,  truce,  farewell!  and,  ruth,  begone! — 

Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone, 

Proud  Chief !  can  courtesy  be  shown ; 

Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn, 

Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stern, 

Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast  360 

Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast. 

But  fear  not — doubt  not — which  thou  wilt — 

We  try  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt." 

Then  each  at  once  his  falchion  drew, 

Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw, 

Each  look'd  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain, 

As  what  they  ne'er  might  see  again ; 

Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed, 

In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed. 

xv. 

Ill  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu,  370 

That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw, 
Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull-hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash'd  aside; 
For,  train'd  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz- James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 
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He  practised  every  pass  and  ward, 

To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard ; 

While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far, 

The  Gael  maintain'd  unequal  war. 

Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood,       380 

And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood ; 

No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide, 

The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 

Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain, 

And  shower'd  his  blows  like  wintry  rain ; 

And,  as  firm  rock  or  castle-roof 

Against  the  winter  shower  is  proof, 

The  foe,  invulnerable  still, 

Foil'd  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill; 

Till,  at  advantage  ta'en,  his  brand  390 

Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  his  hand, 

And  backward  borne  upon  the  lea, 

Brought  the  proud  Chieftain  to  his  knee. 

XVI. 

"Now,  yield  thee,  or  by  Him  who  made 

The  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dyes  my  blade!" 

"Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy! 

Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die." 

— Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil, 

Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil, 

Like  mountain-cat  who  guards  her  young,  400 

Full  at  Fitz-James's  throat  he  sprung; 

Received,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound, 

And  lock'd  his  arms  his  foeman  round. — 

Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own! 

No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown ! 

That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel 

Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel! — 

They  tug,  they  strain!  down,  down  they  go, 

The  Gael  above,  Fitz-James  below. 
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The  Chieftain's  gripe  his  throat  compress'd,  410 

His  knee  was  planted  on  his  breast; 

His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw, 

Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew, 

From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight, 

Then  gleam'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright! — 

—But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 

The  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide, 

And  all  too  late  the  advantage  came 

To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game; 

For,  while  the  dagger  gleam'd  on  high,         420 

Reel'd  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain  and 'eye. 

Down  came  the  blow!  but  in  the  heath 

The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 

The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 

The  fainting  Chief's  relaxing  grasp; 

Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close, 

But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arose. 

BRIGNALL  BANKS. 

FROM  ROKEBY,  CANTO  III. 

O,  Brignall  banks  are  wild  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green, 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there, 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen. 
And  as  I  rode  by  Dal  ton-hall, 

Beneath  the  turrets  high, 
A  Maiden  on  the  castle  wall 

Was  singing  merrily, — 

CHORUS. 

"O,  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 
And  Greta  woods  are  green;  10 

I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there, 
Than  reign  our  English  queen."- 
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"If,  maiden,  thou  wouldst  wend  with  me, 

To  leave  both  tower  and  town, 
Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we, 

That  dwell  by  dale  and  down. 
And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read, 

•As  read  full  well  you  may, 
Then  to  the  greenwood  shalt  thou  speed, 

As  blithe  as  Queen  of  May."-  20 

CHORUS. 

Yet  sung  she,  "Brignall  banks  are  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 
I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there, 

Than  reign  our  English  queen. 

ti-  $•, 

"I  read  you,  by  your  bugle-horn, 

And  by  your  palfrey  good, 
I  read  you  for  a  Ranger  sworn 

To  keep  the  king's  greenwood. "- 
".A  Ranger,  lady,  winds  his  horn, 

And  'tis  at  peep  of  light;  30 

His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  morn, 

And  mine  at  dead  of  night. "- 

CHORUS. 

Yet  sung  she,  "Brignall  banks  are  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  gay; 
I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there, 

To  reign  his  Queen  of  May! 

"With  burnish'd  brand  and  musketoon, 

So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  dragoon, 

That  lists  the  truck  of  drum." —  40 
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"I  list  no  more  the  truck  of  drum, 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear; 
But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum, 

My  comrades  take  the  spear. 

CHORUS. 

"And,  O!  though  Brignall  banks  be  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  be  gay, 
Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare, 

Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May! 

"Maiden!  a  nameless  life  I  lead, 

A  nameless  death  I'll  die;  50 

The  fiend  whose  lantern  lights  the  mead, 

Were  better  mate  than  I ! 
And  when  I'm  with  my  comrades  met 

Beneath  the  greenwood  bough, 
What  once  we  were  we  all  forget, 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 

CHORUS. 

"Yet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green, 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there, 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen." —  60 


A  WEARY  LOT  IS  THINE. 

FROM  ROKEBY,  CANTO  III. 

"A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine ! 
To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid, 

And  press  the  rue  for  wine ! 
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A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  blue, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green, — 

No  more  of  me  you  knew 
My  love ! 

No  more  of  me  you  knew.  10 

"This  morn  is  merry  June,  I  trow, 

The  rose  is  budding  fain ; 
But  she  shall  bloom  in  winter  snow, 

Ere  we  two  meet  again." 
He  turned  his  charger  as  he  spake, 

Upon  the  river  shore, 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

Said,  "Adieu  for  evermore, 
My  love! 

And  adieu  for  evermore." —  20 


COUNTY  GUY. 

"Ah!  County  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh, 

The  sun  has  left  the  lea, 
The  orange-flower  perfumes  the  bower, 

The  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 
The  lark,  his  lay  who  thrill'd  all  day, 

Sits  hush'd  his  partner  nigh; 
Breeze,  bird,  and  flower,  confess  the  hour, 

But  where  is  County  Guy? 

"The  village  maid  steals  through  the  shade, 

Her  shepherd's  suit  to  hear;  10 

To  beauty  shy,  by  lattice  high, 

Sings  high-born  Cavalier. 
The  star  of  Love,  all  stars  above, 

Now  reigns  o'er  earth  and  sky; 
And  high  and  low  the  influence  know — 

But  where  is  County  Guy?" 
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BYRON 

SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY. 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies ; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes: 

Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 
Had  half  impair'd  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 

Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face;  10 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent ! 

A  STORM  IN  THE  ALPS. 

CHILDE  HAROLD,  CANTO  III.,  STANZAS  92-96. 

The  sky  is  changed ! — and  such  a  change !    Oh  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !     Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder!    Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud! 
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And  this  is  in  the  night: — Most  glorious  night!        10 

Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber!  let  me  be 

A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight,— 

A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 

How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 

And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 

And  now  again  'tis  black — and  now  the  glee 

Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 

As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  between 

Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted      20 

In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene, 

That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted ; 

Though  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each  other  thwarted, 

Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 

Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  departed: 

Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 

Of  years  all  winters, — war  within  themselves  to  wage: 

Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  his  way, 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en  his  stand : 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play,         30 
And  fling  their  thunder-bolts  from  hand  to  hand, 
Flashing  and  cast  around;  of  all  the  band, 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath  fork'd 
His  lightnings, — as  if  he  did  understand, 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work'd, 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  therein 
lurk'd. 

Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings!  ye! 
With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a  soul 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful;  the  far  roll      40 
Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoll 
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Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless, — if  I  rest. 

But  where  of  ye,  O  tempests!  is  the  goal? 

Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast? 

Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high  nest? 


OCEAN. 

CHILDE  HAROLD,  CANTO  IV.,  STANZAS  178-184. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 

There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 

By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar: 

I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 

From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 

From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 

To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 

What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean— roll !         10 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 

Stops  with  the  shore;  upon  the  watery  plain 

The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 

A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own 

When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 

Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths — thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise  20 

And  shake  him  from  thee;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spurning.him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
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And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 

And  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 

His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay 

And  dashest  him  again  to  earth: — there  let  him  lay. 


The  armaments  wh'ich  thunderstrike  the  walls, 

Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 

And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals,  30 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 

Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 

Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war — 

These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 

They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 

Alike  the  Armada's  pride  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 


Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they? 
Thy  waters  wash'd  them  power  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey  40 

The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts:  no,t  so  thou; — 
Unchangeable,  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play, 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow: 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 


Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time, — 

Calm  or  convulsed,  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 

Dark-heaving — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime,      50 

The  image  of  eternity,  the  throne 

Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  slime 

The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 

Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 
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And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean!  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
.Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward;  from  a  boy 
I  wan  ton 'd  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear,  60 

For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

DON  JUAN,  CANTO  II.,  STANZAS  49-53. 

'Twas  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 

Over  the  waste  of  waters;  like  a  veil, 
Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown 

Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask'd  but  to  assail. 
Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown, 

And  grimly  darkled  o'er  the  faces  pale, 
And  the  dim  desolate  deep:  twelve  days  had  Fear 
Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

Some  trial  had  been  making  at  a  raft, 

With  little  hope  in  such  a  rolling  sea,  10 

A  sort  of  thing  at  which  one  would  have  laugh'd, 

If  any  laughter  at  such  times  could  be, 
Unless  with  people  who  too  much  have  quaff'd, 

And  have  a  kind  of  wild  and  horrid  glee, 
Half  epileptical,  and  half  hysterical: — 
Their  preservation  would  have  been  a  miracle. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  booms,  hen-coops,  spars, 
And  all  things,  for  a  chance,  had  been  cast  loose 

That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars, 

For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use :      20 
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There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars, 

The  boats  put  ofl  o'ercrowded  with  their  crews; 
She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port, 
And,  going  down  head-foremost — sunk,  in  short. 

Then  rose  from  sea  t<\  sky  the  wild  farewell — 

Then  shriek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave — 

Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadful  yell, 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave; 

And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  hell, 

And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling  wave  30 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy, 

And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush'd, 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thunder;  and  then  all  was  hush'd, 

Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 
,Of  billows;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 

A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony.  40 


THE  AVE  MARIA. 

DON  JUAN,  CANTO  III.,  STANZAS  102-108. 

Ave  Maria !  blessed  be  the  hour ! 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I  so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 

Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft, 
While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower, 

Or  the  faint  dying  'day-hymn  stole  aloft, 
And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem'd  stirr'd  with  prayer. 
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Ave  Maria!  'tis   the  hour  of  prayer! 

Ave  Maria!  'tis  the  hour  of  love!  10 

Ave  Maria!  may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son's  above! 
Ave  Maria!  oh  that  face  so  fair! 

Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  Almighty  dove — 
What  though  'tis  but  a  pictured  image  strike, 
That  painting  is  no  idol, — 'tis  too  like. 

Sweet  hour  of  twilight! — in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 

Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood, 

Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd  o'er,  20 

To  where  the  last  Caesarean  fortress  stood, 
Evergreen  forest !  which  Boccaccio's  lore 

And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me, 

How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee ! 

The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine, 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song, 

Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine, 
And  vesper  bell's  that  rose  the  boughs  along; 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line> 

His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng  30 

Which  learn'dirom  this  example  not  to  fly 

From  a  true  lover, — shadow'd  my  mind's  eye. 

Oh,  Hesperus!  thou  bringest  all  good  things — 
.    Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer, 
To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings, 

The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlabour'd  steer; 
Whate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 

Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear, 
Are  gather'd  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 
Thou  bring'st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's  breast.  40 
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Soft  hour!  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 

When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart; 
Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way 

'As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start, 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay; 

Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns? 

Ah!    surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns! 

ON  THIS  DAY  I  COMPLETE  MY 
THIRTY-SIXTH  YEAR. 

'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 

Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move : 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone! 

The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 

Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle ;  10 

No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze ! — 
A  funeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share, 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But  'tis  not  thus — and  'tis  not  here — - 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  now, 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier, 

Or  binds  his  brow.  20 

12 
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The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field, 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see ! 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield, 
Was  not  more  free. 

Awake !  (not  Greece — she  is  awake !) 

Awake,  my  spirit!     Think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake, 
And  then  strike  home! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 

Unworthy  manhood ! — unto  thee  30 

Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be, 

If  thou  regrett'st  thy  youth,  why  live? 

The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here: — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found — 

A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 

And  take  thy  rest.  40 


SHELLEY 

OZYMANDIAS. 

I  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land 
Who  said :  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.     Near  them,  on  the  sand, 
Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown, 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command, 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless  things, 
The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the  heart  that  fed 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear: 
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"My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings:  10 

Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair!" 
Nothing  beside  remains.     Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 

STANZAS. 

WRITTEN  IN  DEJECTION  NEAR  NAPLES. 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear, 

The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright, 

Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  might, 
The  breath  of  the  moist  earth  is  light, 

Around  its  unexpanded  buds;  - 
Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight, 

The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods, 

The  City's  voice  itself  is  soft  like  Solitude's. 

I  see  the  Deep's  untrampled  floor  10 

With  green  and  purple  seaweed  strown ; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers,  thrown : 

I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone, 
The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 

Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion, 
How  sweet!  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion. 

Alas!  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around,  20 

Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 

The  sage  in  meditation  found, 

And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned — 
Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 

Others  I  see  whom  these  surround — 
Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure; — 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure. 
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Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are ; 
I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child,,  30 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 

Which  I  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear, 
Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 

And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 
My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
'Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold, 

As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone, 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old, 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan ;  40 

They  might  lament — for  I  am  one 
Whom  men  love  not, — and  yet  regret, 

Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 
Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set, 
Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,  like  joy  in  memory  yet. 

ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WIND. 
I. 

O  wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being, 

Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 

Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 

Pestilence-stricken  multitudes:  O  thou, 

Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low, 

Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 

Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill  10 

(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air), 

With  living  hues  and  odours,  plain  and  hill ; 

Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere; 

Destroyer  and  preserver;  hear,  Oh  hear! 
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II. 

Thou  on  whose  stream,   'mid  the  steep  sky's  com 
motion, 

Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed, 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  Heaven  and  Ocean, 
Angels  of  rain  and  lightning:  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 
Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head  20 

Of  some  fierce  Maenad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 
Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height 
The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.     Thou  dirge 
Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre, 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 
Of  vapours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 
Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst:  Oh  hear! 


in. 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay,  30 

Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams, 
Beside  a  pumice  isle  in    Baiae's  bay, 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day, 
All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 
So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them !     Thou 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 
Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know  40 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  with  fear, 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves:  Oh  hear! 
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IV. 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee; 

A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 

Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable!     If  even 

I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skiey  speed  50 

Scarce  seemed  a  vision;  I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 

Oh  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud ! 

I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life !     I  bleed ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 

One  too  like  thee:  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 


v. 

Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is: 

What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own ! 

The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  autumnal  tone,  60 

Sweet  though  in  sadness.    Be  thou,  spirit  fierce, 

My  spirit!     Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 

Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth ! 

And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 

Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind ! 

Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy!     O,  wind, 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind?  70 
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TO  A  SKYLARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest.  10 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  bright'ning, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run ; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  they  flight; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven, 

In  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight,  20 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear, 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 

From  one  lonely  cloud 

The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  over 
flowed.  30 
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What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see, 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not :    40 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace-tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower: 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 

Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from  the 

view :  50 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 

Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy-winged 
thieves : 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass  :60 
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Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine: 
I  have  never  heard 
'    Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  Hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chant, 
Matched  with  thine,  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt, 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want.  70 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains? 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind?  what  ignorance  of  pain? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be: 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee : 
Thou  lovest;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety.        80 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream? 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not: 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught; 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell    of    saddest 
thought.  90 
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Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear; 
If  we  were  things  born 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground !  100 


Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 

From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 


THE  CLOUD. 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one, 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under,  10 

And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 
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I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white, 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowers, 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits, 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits;  20 

Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile, 

Wrhilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains.  30 


The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread, 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack, 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead ; 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea 
beneath, 

Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love,  40 

And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depths  of  heaven  above, 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 
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That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear,  50 

May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof, 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas, 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high, 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 


I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl;  60 

The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim, 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof, 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my  chair, 

Is  the  million-coloured  bow;  70 

The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colours  wove, 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 


I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores ; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
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For  after  the  rain  when  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex  gleams, 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air,  80 

I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 

Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the 
tomb, 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 


TO  NIGHT. 

Swiftly  walk  over  the  western  wave, 

Spirit  of  Night! 
Out  of  thy  misty  eastern  cave, 
Where  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight, 
Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear, 
Which  makes  thee  terrible  and  dear, — 

Swift  be  thy  flight! 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray, 

Star-inwrought ! 

Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  Day;  10 

Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out, 
Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land — 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand — 

Come,  long  sought! 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee; 

When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone, 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree, 
And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  his  rest, 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest,  20 

I  sighed  for  thee. 
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Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

Wouldst  thou  me? 

Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 
Murmured  like  a  noontide  bee, 
Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side? 
Wouldst  thou  me? — And  I  replied, 
No,  not  thee ! 


Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead 

Soon,  too  soon —  30 

Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled; 

Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 

I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night — 

Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight, 
Come  soon,  soon! 


FINAL  CHORUS    FROM  "HELLAS." 

The  world's  great  age  begins  anew, 

The  golden  years  return, 
The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  weeds  outworn ; 
Heaven  smiles,  and  faiths  and  empires  gleam, 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 


A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 

From  waves  serener  far; 
A  new  Peneus  rolls  his  fountains 

Against  the  morning  star.  10 

Where  fairer  Tempes  bloom,  there  sleep 
Young  Cyclads  on  a  sunnier  deep. 
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A  loftier  Argo  cleaves  the  main, 

Fraught  with  a  later  prize; 
Another  Orpheus  sings  again, 

And  loves,  and  weeps,  and  dies. 
A  new  Ulysses  leaves  once  more 
Calypso  for  his  native  shore. 

Oh,  write  no  more  the  tale  of  Troy, 

If  earth  Death's  scroll  must  be!  20 

Nor  mix  with  Laian  rage  the  joy 
Which  dawns  upon  the  free: 

Although  a  subtler  Sphinx  renew 

Riddles  of  death  Thebes  never  knew. 


Another  Athens  shall  arise, 

And  to  remoter  time 
Bequeath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 

The  splendour  of  its  prime; 
And  leave,  if  nought  so  bright  may  live, 
All  earth  can  take  or  Heaven  can  give.  30 

Saturn  and  Love  their  long  repose 
Shall  burst,  more  bright  and  good 

Than  all  who  fell,  than  One  who  rose, 
Than  many  unsubdued : 

Not  gold,  not  blood,  their  altar  dowers, 

But  votive  tears  and  symbol  flowers. 

Oh,  cease!  must  hate  and  death  return? 

Cease!  must  men  kill  and  die? 
Cease !  drain  not  to  its  dregs  the  urn 

Of  bitter  prophecy.  40 

The  world  is  weary  of  the  past, 
Oh,  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last! 
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KEATS 

ON  FIRST  LOOKING  INTO  CHAPMAN'S 
HOMER. 

Much  have  I  travell'd  in  the  realms  of  gold, 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen ; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 
That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne ; 
Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold : 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken;  10 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  star'd  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise- 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.  AGNES. 

St.  Agnes'  Eve — Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was! 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold; 
The  hare  limp'd  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold : 
Numb  were  the  Beadsman's  fingers,  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seem'd  taking  flight  for  heaven,  without  a  death, 
Past  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer  he 
saith. 
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His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man;  10 

Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his  knees, 

And  back  returneth,  meagre,  barefoot,  wan, 

Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees: 

The  sculptur'd  dead,  on  each  side,  seem  to  freeze, 

Emprison'd  in  black,  purgatorial  rails: 

Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  orat'ries, 

He  passeth  by;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 

To  think  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and  mails. 

Northward  he  turneth  through  a  little  door, 

And  scarce  three  steps,  ere  Music's  golden  tongue    20 

Flatter'd  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor; 

But  no — already  had  his  deathbell  rung; 

The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  sung: 

His  was  harsh  penance  on  St.  Agnes'  Eve : 

Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  among 

Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  reprieve, 

And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sinners'  sake  to  grieve. 

That  ancient  Beadsman  heard  the  prelude  soft; 
And  so  it  chanc'd,  for  many  a  door  was  wide, 
From  hurry  to  and  fro.     Soon,  up  aloft,  30 

The  silver,  snarling  trumpets  'gan  to  chide: 
The  level  chambers,  ready  with  their  pride, 
Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thousand  guests: 
The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed, 
Star'd  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  rests, 
With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  cross-wise  on 
their  breasts. 

At  length  burst  in  the  argent  revelry, 
With  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array, 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 
The  brain,  new  stuff'd,  in  youth,  with  triumphs  gay  40 
Of  old  romance.     These  let  us  wish  away, 
13 
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And  turn,  sole-though  ted,  to  one  Lady  there, 
Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day, 
On  love,  and  wing'd  St.  Agnes'  saintly  care, 
As  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many  times  declare. 


They  told  her  how,  upon  St.  Agnes'  Eve, 

Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight, 

And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 

Upon  the  honey'd  middle  of  the  night 

If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright;  50 

As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire, 

And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white ; 

Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 

Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  desire. 


Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline ; 

The  music,  yearning  like  a  god  in  pain, 

She  scarcely  heard:  her  maiden  eyes  divine, 

Fix'd  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 

Pass  by — she  heeded  not  at  all :  in  vain 

Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier,  60 

And  back  retir'd;  not  cool'd  by  high  disdain, 

But  she  saw  not:  her  heart  was  otherwhere: 

She  sigh'd  for  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the  year. 


She  danc'd  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes, 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short: 
The  hallow'd  hour  was  near  at  hand :  she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throng'd  resort 
Of  whisperers  in  anger,  or  in  sport; 
'Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 
Hoodwink'd  with  faery  fancy;  all  amort,  70 

Save  to  St.  Agnes  and  her  lambs  unshorn, 
And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  morn. 
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So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire, 
She  linger 'd  still.     Meantime,  across  the  moors, 
Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.     Beside  the  portal  doors, 
Buttress'd  from  moonlight,  stands  he,  and  implores 
All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours, 
That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  unseen;  80 

Perchance  speak,  kneel,  touch,  kiss — in  sooth  such 
things  have  been. 

He  ventures  in :  let  no  buzz'd  whisper  tell : 

All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  swords 

Will  storm  his  heart,  Love's  fev'rous  citadel : 

For  him,  those  chambers  held  barbarian  hordes, 

Hyena  foemen,  and  hot-blooded  lords, 

Whose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl 

Against  his  lineage:  not  one  breast  affords 

Him  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul, 

Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in  soul.     90 

Ah,  happy  chance!  the  aged  creature  came, 
Shuffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand, 
To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  torch's  flame, 
Behind  a  broad  hall-pillar,  far  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland : 
He  startled  her;  but  soon  she  knew  his  face, 
And  grasp'd  his  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand, 
Saying,  "Mercy,  Porphyro!  hie  thee  from  this  place; 
They  are  all  here  to-night,  the  whole  blood-thirsty 
race! 

"Get  hence !  get  hence !  there's  dwarfish  Hildebrand ;  100 
He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land: 
Then  there's  that  old  Lord  Maurice,  not  a  whit 
More  tame  for  his  gray  hairs — Alas  me!  flit! 
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Flit  like  a  ghost  away."-  -"Ah,  Gossip  dear, 
We're  safe  enough;  here  in  this  arm-chair  sit, 
And  tell  me  how" — "Good  Saints!  not  here,  not  here; 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones    will    be    thy 
bier." 

He  follow'd  through  a  lowly  arched  way, 

Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume;  110 

And  as  she  mutter 'd  "Well-a — well-a-day!" 

He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlight  room, 

Pale,  lattic'd,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 

"Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline,"  said  he, 

"O  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 

Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see, 

When  they  St.  Agnes'  wool  are  weaving  piously." 

"St.  Agnes!     Ah!  it  is  St.  Agnes'  Eve- 
Yet  men  will  murder  upon  holy  days: 
Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve,  120 

And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  Elves  and  Fays, 
To  venture  so:  it  fills  me  with  amaze 
To  see  thee,  Porphyro! — St.  Agnes'  Eve! 
God's  help!  my  lady  fair  the  conjurer  plays 
This  very  night;  good  angels  her  deceive! 
But  let  me  laugh  awhile,  I've  mickle  time  to  grieve." 


Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon, 

While  Porphyro  upon  her  face  doth  look, 

Like  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 

Who  keepeth  closed  a  wond'rous  riddle-book,          130 

As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney  nook. 

But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  she  told 

His  lady's  purpose ;  and  he  scarce  could  brook 

Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantments  cold, 

And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old. 
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Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose, 
Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot:  then  doth  he  propose 
A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame  start: 
"A  cruel  man  and  impious  thou  art:  140 

Sweet  lady,  fet  her  pray,  and  sleep,  and  dream 
Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 
From  wicked  men  like  thee.     Go,  go! — I  deem 
Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thou  didst 
seem." 

"I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear," 
Quoth  Porphyro:  "O  may  I  ne'er  find  grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last  prayer, 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace, 
Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  face :  " 
Good  Angela,  believe  me  by  these  tears;  150 

Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment's  space, 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemen's  ears, 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  fang'd  than 
wolves  and  bears." 

"Ah!  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble  soul? 

A  poor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  churchyard  thing 

Whose  passing-bell  may  ere  the  midnight  toll ; 

Whose  prayers  for  thee,  each  morn  and  evening, 

Were  never  miss'd."     Thus  plaining,  doth  she  bring 

A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro; 

So  woful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing,  160 

That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 

Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 

Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy, 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there  hide 
Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied, 
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And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless  bride, 
While  legion'd  fairies  pac'd  the  coverlet, 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-eyed. 
Never  on  such  a  night  have  lovers  met,  170 

Since  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  monstrous  debt. 

"It  shall  be  as  thou  wishest,"  said  the  Dame: 

"All  cates  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 

Quickly  on  this  feast  night :  by  the  tambour  frame 

Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see :  no  time  to  spare, 

For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 

On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  head. 

Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience;  kneel  in  prayer 

The  while:  Ah!  thou  must  needs  the  lady  wed, 

Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave  among  the  dead."  180 

So  saying,  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear. 

The  lover's  endless  minutes  slowly  pass'd ; 

The  dame  return'd,  and  whisper'd  in  his  ear 

To  follow  her;  with  aged  eyes  aghast 

From  fright  of  dim  espial.     Safe  at  last, 

Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 

The  maiden's  chamber,  silken,  hush'd,  and  chaste; 

Where  Porphyro  took  covert,  pleas'd  amain. 

His  poor  guide  hurried  back  with  agues  in  her  brain. 

Her  falt'ring  hand  upon  the  balustrade  190 

Old  Angela  was  feeling  for  the  stair, 
When  Madeline,  St.  Agnes'  charmed  maid, 
Rose,  like  a  mission'd  spirit,  unaware: 
With  silver  taper's  light,  and  pious  care, 
She  turn'd,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led 
To  a  safe  level  matting.     Now  prepare, 
Young  Porphyro,  for  gazing  on  that  bed ; 
She  comes,  she  comes  again,  like  ring-dove  fray'd  and 
fled. 
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Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in ; 

Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died:  200 

She  clos'd  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 

To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide : 

No  uttered  syllable,  or,  woe  betide! 

But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble, 

Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side; 

As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 

Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled,  in  her  dell. 

A  casement  high  and  triple  arch'd  there  was, 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imag'ries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of.  knot-grass,  210 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damask'd  wings; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries, 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 
A  shielded   scutcheon  blush'd  with  blood  of   queens 
and  kings. 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast, 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest,         220 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint  : 
She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest, 
Save  wings,  for  heaven:  Porphyro  grew  faint: 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint. 

Anon  his  heart  revives:  her  vespers  done, 

Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees; 

Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one; 

Loosens  her  fragrant  bodice;  by  degrees 

Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees;  230 
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Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  seaweed, 

Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees 

In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed, 

But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest, 

In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex'd  she  lay. 

Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress'd 

Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away; 

Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day; 

Blissfully  haven'd  both  from  joy  and  pain;  240 

Clasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray; 

Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 

As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 


Stol'n  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranced, 
Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress, 
And  listen'd  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumbering  tenderness; 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless, 
And  breath'd  himself:  then  from  the  closet  crept, 
Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness,  250 

And  over  the  hush'd  carpet,  silent,  stepped, 
And  'tween  the  curtains  peep'd,  where,  lo! — how  fast 
she  slept. 

Then  by  the  bed-side,  where  the  faded  moon 

Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 

A  table,  and,  half -anguish 'd,  threw  thereon 

A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet: — 

O]for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet! 

The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion, 

The  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  clarionet, 

Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone: —  260 

The  halljdoor  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is  gone. 
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And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep, 

In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender'd, 

While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 

Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd; 

With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 

And  lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon; 

Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr'd 

From  Fez;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one, 

From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar'd  Lebanon.  270 


These  delicates  he  heap  'd  with  glowing  hand 

On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 

Of  wreathed  silver:  sumptuous  they  stand 

In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night, 

Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light.— 

"And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair,  awake! 

Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  eremite: 

Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St.  Agnes'  sake, 

Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth  ache." 

Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm  280 

Sank  in  her  pillow.    Shaded  was  her  dream 

By  the  dusk  curtains: — 'twas  a  midnight  charm 

Impossible. to  melt  as  iced  stream: 

The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam: 

Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies: 

It  seem'd  he  never,  never  could  redeem 

From  such  a  steadfast  spell  his  lady's  eyes; 

So  mus'd  awhile,  entoil'd  in  woofed  phantasies. 

Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute, — 
Tumultuous, — and,  in  chords  that  tenderest  be,     290 
He  play'd  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute, 
In  Provence  call'd,  "La  belle  dame  sans  merci:" 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody; — 
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Wherewith  disturb'd,  she  utter'd  a  soft  moan: 
He  ceased — she  panted  quick — and  suddenly 
Her  blue  affrayed  eyes  wide  open  shone : 
Upon  his  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  smooth-sculptured 
stone. 

Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld, 

Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep: 

There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  expell'd       300 

The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep 

At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep, 

And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh ; 

While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep; 

Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye, 

Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  look'd  so  dreamingly. 

"Ah,  Porphyro!"  said  she,  "but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear, 
Made  tuneable  with  every  sweetest  vow; 
And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear:  310 

How  chang'd  thou  art!  how  pallid,  chill,  and  drear! 
Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 
Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear! 
Oh  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe, 
For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  I  know  not  where  to  go." 

Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassion'd  far 

At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose, 

Ethereal,  flush'd,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 

Seen  mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose; 

Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose  320 

Blendeth  its  odour  with  the  violet, — 

Solution  sweet :  meantime  the  frost  wind  blows 

Like  Love's  alarum  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 

Against  the  window-panes;  St.  Agnes'  moon  hath  set. 
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Tis  dark:  quick  pattereth  the  flaw-blown  sleet: 

"This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Madeline!" 

'Tis  dark :  the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and  beat : 

"No  dream,  alas!  alas!  and  woe  is  mine! 

Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and  pine. — 

Cruel!  what  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring?  330 

I  curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine, 

Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing; — 

A  dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  unpruned  wing." 

"My  Madeline!  sweet  dreamer!  lovely  bride! 

Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest? 

Thy  beauty's  shield,  heart-shap'd  and  vermeil  dyed? 

Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my  rest 

After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 

A  famish 'd  pilgrim, — saved  by  miracle. 

Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest         340 

Saving  of  thy  sweet  self ;  if  thou  think'st  well 

To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel. 

"Hark!  'tis  an  elfin-storm  from  faery  land, 
Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed ; 
Arise — arise !  the  morning  is  at  hand ; — 
The  bloated  wassailers  will  never  heed : — 
Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed ; 
There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see,— 
Drown'd  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sleepy  mead: 
Awake !  arise !  my  love,  and  fearless  be,  350 

For  o'er  the  southern  moors  I  have  a  home  for  thee." 

She  hurried  at  his  words,  beset  with  fears, 
For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around, 
At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears — 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  they  found. — 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 
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A  chain-droop'd  lamp  was  flickering  by  each  door; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horseman,  hawk,  and  hound, 
Flutter'd  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar; 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor.     360 

They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall ; 

Like  phantoms,  to  the  iron  porch  they  glide; 

Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl, 

With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side  : 

The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide, 

But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns: 

By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide: — 

The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn  stones; — 

The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  groans. 

And  they  are  gone :  ay,  ages  long  ago  370 

These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 

That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe, 

And  all  his  warrior-guests,  with  shade  and  form 

Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin-worm, 

Were  long  be-nightmar'd.     Angela  the  old 

Died  palsy- twitch 'd,  with  meagre  face  deform; 

The  Beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told, 

For  aye  unsought- for  slept  among  his  ashes  cold. 

ODE  ON  A  GRECIAN  URN. 

Thou  still  unravish'd  bride  of  quietness, 
Thou  foster-child  of  silence  and  slow  time, 

Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme: 

What  leaf-fring'd  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 
Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both, 
In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady? 

What  men  or  gods  are  these?    What  maidens  loth? 

What  mad  pursuit?     What  struggle  to  escape? 

What  pipes  and  timbrels?    What  wild  ecstasy?  10 
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Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear'd, 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone: 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 

Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare ; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss 
-Though  winning  near  the  goal — yet,  do  not  grieve; 

She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss, 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair!         •  20 


Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs!  that  cannot  shed 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied, 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new; 
More  happy  love!  more  happy,  happy  love! 

For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoy'd, 

For  ever  panting,  and  for  ever  young; 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above, 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  cloy'd, 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue.      30 


Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice? 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  dressed? 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea  shore, 

Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel, 

Is  emptied  of  this  folk,  this  pious  morn? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 

WTill  silent  be;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 

Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return.  40 
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O  Attic  shape !     Fair  attitude !  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed ; 

Thou,  silent  form,  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity :  Cold  Pastoral ! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 

Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man, -to  whom  thou  say'st, 

"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty," — that  is  all 
'  Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.     50 


ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk: 
'Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 
But  being  too  happy  in  thine  happiness,— 
That  thou,  light  winged  Dryad  of  the  trees, 

.  In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 

Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease.  10 

O,  for  a  draught  of  vintage !  that  hath  been 

Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 

Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth ! 
O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 

And  purple-stained  mouth: 

That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen, 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim :   20 
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Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known, 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs, 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 

And  leaden-eyed  despairs, 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow.  30 


Away!  away!  for  I  will  fly  to  thee, 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards : 
Already-with  thee!  tender  is  the  night, 

And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Cluster'd  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays ; 

But  here  there  is  no  light, 

Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy 
ways.  40 


I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild ; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine; 
Fast  fading  violets  cover'd  up  in  leaves; 

And  mid-May's  eldest  child, 

The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine,  49 

The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 
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Darkling  I  listen ;  and,  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Call'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 

In  such  an  ecstasy! 

Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod.  60 


Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown: 
Perhaps  the  selfsame  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  forjiome, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn ; 

The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn.  70 


Forlorn !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self ! 
Adieu !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  fam'd  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu !  adieu !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 
Up  the  hill-side :  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 

In  the  next  valley-glades: 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream? 

Fled  is  that  music: — Do  I  wake  or  sleep?  80 
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Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 
Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun ; 

Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves 
run; 

To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage-trees, 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 

With  a  sweet  kernel;  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease,        10 
For  Summer  has  o'er-brimm'd  their  clammy  cells. 

WTho  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind; 
Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drows'd  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 

Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers : 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook;  20 

Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look, 

Thou  watchest  the  last  oozing  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?    Ay,  where  are  they? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, — 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn;  30 

Hedge-crickets  sing;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft; 

And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies, 
u 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. 

When  the  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawn  blew  free 

In  the  silken  sail  of  infancy, 

The  tide  of  time  flow'd  back  with  me, 

The  forward-flowing  tide  of  time ; 
And  many  a  sheeny  summer-morn, 
Adown  the  Tigris  I  was  borne, 
By  Bagdat's  shrines  of  fretted  gold, 
High-walled  gardens  green  and  old ; 
True  Mussulman  was  I  and  sworn, 

For  it  was  in  the  golden    prime  10 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Anight  my  shallop,  rustling  thro' 
The  low  and  bloomed  foliage,  drove 
The  fragrant,  glistening  deeps,  and  clove 
The  citron-shadows  in  the  blue : 
By  garden  porches  on  the  brim, 
The  costly  doors  flung  open  wide, 
Gold  glittering  thro'  lamplight  dim, 
And  broider'd  sofas  on  each  side : 

In  sooth  it  was  a  goodly  time,  20 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Often,  where  clear-stemm'd  platans  guard 
The  outlet,  did  I  turn  away 
The  boat-head  down  a  broad  canal 
From  the  main  river  sluiced,  where  all 
The  sloping  of  the  moon-lit  sward 
Was  damask-work,  and  deep  inlay 
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Of  braided  blooms  unmown,  which  crept 
Adown  to  where  the  water  slept.  30 

A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time, 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

A  motion  from  the  river  won 
Ridged  the  smooth  level,  bearing  on 
My  shallop  thro*  the  star-strown  calm, 
Until  another  night  in  night 
I  enter'd,  from  the  clearer  light, 
Imbower'd  vaults  of  pillar'd  palm, 
Imprisoning  sweets,  which,  as  they  clomb     40 
Heavenward,  were  stay'd  beneath  the  dome 

Of  hollow  boughs. — A  goodly  time, 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Still  onward ;  and  the  clear  canal 

Is  rounded  to  as  clear  a  lake. 

From  the  green  rivage  many  a  fall 

Of  diamond  rillets  musical, 

Thro'  little  crystal  arches  low 

Down  from  the  central  fountain's  flow  50 

Fall'n  silver-chiming,  seem'd  to  shake 

The  sparkling  flints  beneath  the  prow. 

A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time, 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Above  thro'  many  a  bowery  turn 

A  walk  with  vary-colour'd  shells 

Wander'd  engrain'd.     On  either  side 

All  round  about  the  fragrant  marge 

From  fluted  vase,  and  brazen  urn  60 

In  order,  eastern  flowers  large, 
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Some  dropping  low  their  crimson  bells 
Half -closed,  and  others  studded  wide 
With  disks  and  tiars,  fed  the  time 
With  odour  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Far  off,  and  where  the  lemon-grove 
In  closest  coverture  upsprung, 
The  living  airs  of  middle  night 
Died  round  the  bulbul  as  he  sung;  70 

Not  he:  but  something  which  possess'd 
The  darkness  of  the  world,  delight, 
Life,  anguish,  death,  immortal  love, 
Ceasing  not,  mingled,  unrepress'd, 
Apart  from  place,  withholding  time, 
But  flattering  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Black  the  garden-bowers  and  grots 
Slumber'd :  the  solemn  palms  were  ranged 
Above,  unwoo'd  of  summer  wind :  80 

A  sudden  splendour  from  behind 
Flush 'd  all  the  leaves  with  rich  gold-green, 
And,  flowing  rapidly  between 
Their  interspaces,  counterchanged 
The  level  lake  with  diamond-plots 

Of  dark  and  bright.     A  lovely  time, 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Dark-blue  the  deep  sphere  overhead, 

Distinct  with  vivid  stars  inlaid,  90 

Grew  darker  from  that  under-flame : 

So,  leaping  lightly  from  the  boat, 

With  silver  anchor  left  afloat, 

In  marvel  whence  that  glory  came 
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Upon  me,  as  in  sleep  I  sank 
In  cool  soft  turf  upon  the  bank, 

Entranced  with  that  place  and  time, 

So  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 


Thence  thro*  the  garden  I  was  drawn —       100 

A  realm  of  pleasance,  many  a  mound, 

And  many  a  shadow-chequer'd  lawn 

Full  of  the  city's  stilly  sound, 

And  deep  myrrh-thickets  blowing  round 

The  stately  cedar,  tamarisks, 

Thick  rosaries  of  scented  thorn, 

Tall  orient  shrubs,  and  obelisks 

Graven  with  emblems  of  the  time, 

In  honour  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.  110 


With  dazed  vision  unawares 
From  the  long  alley's  latticed  shade 
Emerged,  I  came  upon  the  great 
Pavilion  of  the  Caliphat. 
Right  to  the  carven  cedarn  doors, 
Flung  inward  over  spangled  floors, 
Broad-based  flights  of  marble  stairs 
Ran  up  with  golden  balustrade, 

After  the  fashion  of  the  time, 

And  humour  of  the  golden  prime  120 

Of  good^Haroun  Alraschid. 


The  fourscore  windows  all  alight 
As  with  the  quintessence  of  flame, 
A  million  tapers  flaring  bright 
From  twisted  silvers  look'd  to  shame 
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The  hollow- vaulted  dark,  and  stream 'd 
Upon  the  mooned  domes  aloof 
In  inmost  Bagdat,  till  there  seem'd 
Hundreds  of  crescents  on  the  roof 

Of  night  new-risen,  that  marvellous^time,130 

To  celebrate  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 


Then  stole  I  up,  and  trancedly 

Gazed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone, 

Serene  with  argent-lidded  eyes 

Amorous,  and  lashes  like  to  rays 

Of  darkness,  and  a  brow  of  pearl 

Tressed  with  redolent  ebony, 

In  many  a  dark  delicious  curl, 

Flowing  beneath  her  rose-hued  zone ;  140 

The  sweetest  lady  of  the  time, 

Well  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 


Six  columns,  three  on  either  side, 
Pure  silver,  underpropt  a  rich 
Throne  of  the  massive  ore,  from  which 
Down-droop'd,  in  many  a  floating  fold, 
Engarlanded  and  diaper'd 
With  inwrought  flowers,  a  cloth  of  gold. 
Thereon,  his  deep  eye  laughter-stirr'd  150 

With  merriment  of  kingly  pride, 

Sole  star  of  all  that  place  and  time, 

I  saw  him — in  his  golden  prime, 
THE  GOOD  HAROUN  ALRASCHID  ! 
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TO  J.  S. 

The  wind,  that  beats  the  mountain,  blows 

More  softly  round  the  open  wold, 
And  gently  comes  the  world  to  those 

That  are  cast  in  gentle  mould. 

And  me  this  knowledge  bolder  made, 

Or  else  I  had  not  dare  to  flow 
In  these  words  toward  you,  and  invade 

Even  with  a  verse  your  holy  woe. 

'Tis  strange  that  those  we  lean  on  most, 
Those  in  whose  laps  our  limbs  are  nursed,     10 

Fall  into  shadow,  soonest  lost: 
Those  we  love  first  are  taken  first. 

God  gives  us  love.     Something  to  love 
He  lends  us;  but,  when  love  is  grown 

To  ripeness,  that  on   which  it  throve 
Falls  off,  and  love  is  left  alone. 

This  is  the  curse  of  time.     Alas ! 

In  grief  I  am  not  all  unlearn 'd; 
Once  thro'  mine  own  doors  Death  did  pass; 

One  went,  who  never  hath  return'd.  20 

He  will  not  smile — not  speak  to  me 

Once  more.     Two  years  his  chair  is  seen 

Empty  before  us.    That  was  he 
Without  whose  life  I  had  not  been. 

Your  loss  is  rarer ;  for  this  star 

Rose  with  you  thro'  a  little  arc 
Of  heaven,  nor  having  wander 'd  far 

Shot  on  the  sudden  into  dark. 
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I  knew  your  brother:  his  mute  dust 

I  honour  and  his  living  worth :  30 

A  man  more  pure  and  bold  and  just 
Was  never  born  into  the  earth. 

I  have  not  look'd  upon  you  nigh, 

Since  that  dear  soul  hath  fall'n  asleep. 

Great  nature  is  more  wise  than  I : 
I  will  not  tell  you  not  to  weep. 

And  tho'  mine  own  eyes  fill  with  dew, 
Drawn  from  the  spirit  thro'  the  brain, 

I  will  not  even  preach  to  you, 

"Weep,  weeping  dulls  the  inward  pain."        40 

Let  Grief  be  her  own  mistress  still. 

She  loveth  her  own  anguish  deep 
More  than  much  pleasure.     Let  her  will 

Be  done — to  weep  or  not  to  weep. 

I  will  not  say  "God's  ordinance 
Of  death  is  blown  in  every  wind;" 

For  that  is  not  a  common  chance 
That  takes  away  a  noble  mind. 

His  memory  long  will  live  alone 

In  all  our  hearts,  as  mournful  light  50 

That  broods  above  the  fallen  sun, 

And  dwells  in  heaven  half  the  night. 

Vain  solace !  Memory  standing  near 
Cast  down  her  eyes,  and  in  her  throat 

Her  voice  seem'd  distant,  and  a  tear 
Dropt  on  the  letters  as  I  wrote. 
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I  wrote  I  know  not  what.     In  truth, 

How  should  I  soothe  you  anyway, 
Who  miss  the  brother  of  your  youth? 

Yet  something  I  did  wish  to  say:  60 

For  he  too  was  a  friend  to  me : 

Both  are  my  friends,  and  my  true  breast 
Bleedeth  for  both :  yet  it  may  be 

That  only  silence  suiteth  best. 

Words  weaker  than  your  grief  would  make 
Grief  more.     'Twere  better  I  should  cease; 

Although  myself  could  almost  take 
The  place  of  him  that  sleeps  in  peace. 

Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,  in  peace; 

Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed  soul,  70 

While  the  stars  burn,  the  moons  increase, 

And  the  great  ages  onward  roll. 

Sleep  till  the  end,  true  soul  and  sweet. 

Nothing  comes  to  thee  new  or  strange, 
Sleep  full  of  rest  from  head  to  feet: 

Lie  still,  dry  dust,  secure  of  change. 


LOCKSLEY  HALL. 

Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  'tis  early 

morn: 
Leave  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me,  sound  upon 

the  bugle-horn. 

Tis  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old,  the  curlews 
call, 

Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland  flying  over  Locks- 
ley  Hall; 
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Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the  sandy 

tracts, 
And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  cataracts. 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  went 

to  rest, 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the  West. 

Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  thro'  the  mellow 

shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver 

braid.  10 

Here  about  the  beach  I  wander'd,  nourishing  a  youth 

sublime 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long  result  of 

Time; 

When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  fruitful  land 

reposed ; 
When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise  that 

it  closed : 

When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  could  see; 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that 
would  be. 

In  the  Spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the  robin's 

breast ; 
In  the  Spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself  another 

crest ; 

In  the  Spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnish'd 

dove; 
In  the  Spring  the  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to 

thoughts  of  love.  20 
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Then  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner  than  should  be 
for  one  so  young, 

And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a  mute  observ 
ance  hung. 

And  I  said,  "My  cousin  Amy,  speak,  and  speak  the 

truth  to  me, 
Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to 

thee." 

On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  colour  and 

a  light, 
As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the  northern 

night. 

And  she  turn'd — her  bosom  shaken  with^  a  sudden 

storm  of  sighs — 
All  the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hazel 

eyes — 

Saying,  "I  have  hid  my  feelings,  fearing  they  should 

do  me  wrong;" 
Saying,  "Dost  thou  love  me,  cousin?"  weeping,  "I 

have  loved  thee  long."  30 

Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turn'd  it  in  his 

glowing  hands; 
Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden 

sands. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the 

chords  with  might; 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  pass'd  in 

music  out  of  sight. 
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Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the 

copses  ring, 
And  her  whisper  throng'd  my  pulses  with  the  fulness 

of  the  Spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the 

stately  ships, 
And  our  spirits  rush'd  together  at  the  touching  of  the 

lips. 

O  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted!  O  my  Amy,  mine  no 

more! 

O  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland !  O  the  barren,  barren 

shore !  40 


Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs 

have  sung, 
Puppet  to  a  father's  threat,  and  servile  to  a  shrewish 

tongue ! 


Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy? — having  known  me — to 

decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart 

than  mine! 


Yet  it  shall  be :  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day  by  day, 
What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sympathise 
with  clay. 

As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is :  thou  art  mated  with  a 

clown, 
And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to 

drag  thee  down. 
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He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent 

its  novel  force, 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his 

horse.  50 

What  is  this?  his  eyes  are  heavy:  think  not  they  are 

glazed  with  wine. 
Go  to  him:  it  is  thy  duty:  kiss  him:  take  his  hand  in 

thine. 

It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  his  brain  is  over 
wrought  : 

Soothe  him  with  thy  finer  fancies,  touch  him  with  thy 
lighter  thought. 

He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things  to  under 
stand — 

Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me,  tho'  I  slew  thee 
with  my  hand ! 

Better  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden  from  the  heart's 

disgrace, 
Roll'd  in  one  another's  arms,  and  silent  in  a  last 

embrace. 

Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against  the  strength 

of  youth! 
Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the  living 

truth!  60 

Cursed   be   the  sickly  forms  that  err  from   honest 

Nature's  rule! 
Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straiten'd  forehead 

of  the  fool ! 
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Well — 'tis  well  that  I  should  bluster ! — Hadst  thou  less 

unworthy  proved — 
Would  to  God — for  I  had  loved  thee  more  than  ever 

wife  was  loved. 

Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that  which  bears  but 

bitter  fruit? 
I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  tho'  my  heart  be  at 

the  root. 

Never,  tho'  my  mortal  summers  to  such  length  of 

years  should  come 
As  the  many-winter'd  crow  that  leads  the  clanging 

rookery  home. 

Where  is  comfort?  in  division  of  the  records  of  the 

mind? 
Can  I  part  her  from  herself,  and  love  her,  as  I  knew 

her,  kind?  70 

I  remember  one  that  perish 'd:  sweetly  did  she  speak 

and  move: 
Such  a  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look  at  was  to 

love. 

Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her  for  the  love 
she  bore? 

No — she  never  loved  me  truly:  love  is  love  for  ever 
more. 

Comfort?  comfort  scorn'd  of  devils!  this  is  truth  the 

poet  sings, 
That   a   sorrow's   crown   of   sorrow   is   remembering 

happier  things. 
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Drug  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest  thy  heart 

be  put  to  proof, 
In  the  dead  unhappy  night,  and  when  the  rain  is  on 

the  roof. 

Like  a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams,  and  thou  art  staring 

at  the  wall, 
Where  the  dying  night-lamp  flickers,  and  the  shadows 

rise  and  fall.  80 

Then  a  hand  shall  pass  before  thee,  pointing  to  his 

drunken  sleep, 
To  thy  widow'd  marriage-pillows,  to  the  tears  that 

thou  wilt  weep. 

Thou  shalt  hear  the  "Never,  never,"  whisper'd  by 

the  phantom  years, 
And  a  song  from  ou*t  the  distance  in  the  ringing  of 

thine  ears; 

And  an  eye  shall  vex  thee,  looking  ancient  kindness 

on  thy  pain. 
Turn  thee,  turn  thee  on  thy  pillow:  get  thee  to  thy 

rest  again,. 

Nay,  but  Nature  brings  thee  solace ;  for  a  tender  voice 

will  cry. 
'Tis  a  purer  life  than  thine;  a  lip  to  drain  thy  trouble 

dry. 

Baby  lips  will  laugh  me  down :  my  latest  rival  brings 

thee  rest. 
Baby   fingers,    waxen   touches,    press   me   from   the 

mother's  breast.  90 
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O,  the  child  too  clothes  the  father  with  a  dearness  not 

his  due. 
Half  is  thine  and  half  is  his:  it  will  be  worthy  of  the 

two. 

O,  I  see  thee  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy  petty  part, 
With   a   little   hoard    of   maxims  preaching  down  a 
daughter's  heart. 

"They  were  dangerous  guides  the  feelings — she  her 
self  was  not  exempt — 

Truly,  she  herself  had  suffer'd" — Perish  in  thy  self- 
contempt  ! 

Overlive  it — lower  yet — be  happy!  wherefore  should 

I  care? 
I  myself  must  mix  with  action,  lest  I  wither  by  despair. 

What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to,  lighting  upon 

days  like  these? 

Every  door  is  barr'd  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to 

golden  keys.  100 

Every  gate  is  throng'd  with  suitors,  all  the  markets 

overflow. 
I  have  but  an  angry  fancy:  what  is  that  which   I 

should  do? 

I  had  been  content  to  perish,  falling  on  the  foeman's 

ground, 
When  the  ranks  are  roll'd  in  vapour,  and  the  winds 

are  laid  with  sound. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that 

Honour  feels, 
And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at  each 

other's  heels. 
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Can  I  but  relive  in  sadness?    I  will  turn  that  earlier 

page. 
Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  O  thou  wondrous 

Mother-Age ! 

Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  before  the 

strife, 
When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the  tumult  of 

my  life;  110 

Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming 

years  would  yield, 
Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  father's 

field, 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky    highway  near  and 

nearer  drawn, 
Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a 

dreary  dawn; 

And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  before  him 

then, 
Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the  throngs 

of  men; 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping 

something  new: 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things 

that  they  shall  do: 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that 

would  be;  120 


15 
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Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic 

sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with 

costly  bales; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rain'd 

a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central 

blue; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south-wind 

rushing  warm, 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  thro'  the 

thunder-storm ; 

Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle 

flags  were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 


There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful 

realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal 

law.  130 

So  I  triumph'd,  ere  my  passion  sweeping  thro'  me 

left  me  dry, 
Left  me  with  the  palsied  heart,  and  left  me  with  the 

jaundiced  eye; 

Eye,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things  here  are  out 

of  joint: 
Science  moves,  but  slowly  slowly,  creeping  on  from 

point  to  point: 
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Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion  creeping 
nigher, 

Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a  slowly- 
dying  fire. 

Yet  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 

runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with  the  process 

of  the  suns. 

What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harvest  of  his 

youthful  joys, 
Tho'  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  for  ever  like  a 

boy's?  140 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  I  linger 

on  the  shore, 
And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more 

and  more. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  he  bears 

a  laden  breast, 
Full  of  sad  experience,  moving  toward  the  stillness 

of  his  rest. 

Hark,  my  merry  comrades  call  me,  sounding  on  the 

bugle-horn, 
They  to  whom  my  foolish  passion  were  a  target  for 

their  scorn : 

Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on  such  a  moulder'd 

string? 
I  am  shamed  thro'  all  my  nature  to  have  loved  so 

slight  a  thing. 
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Weakness    to    be    wroth    with    weakness!    woman's 

pleasure,  woman's  pain- 
Nature  made  them   blinder  motions  bounded   in   a 

shallower  brain :  150 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  passions,  match 'd 

with  mine, 
Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto 

wine — 

Here  at  least,  where  nature  sickens,  nothing.    Ah,  for 

some  retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient,  where  my  life  began 

to  beat; 

Where  in  wild  Mahratta-battle  fell  my  father  evil- 

starr'd ; — 
I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  selfish  uncle's 

ward. 

Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit — there  to  wander  far 

away, 
On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of  the  day. 

Larger   constellations    burning,    mellow   moons   and 

happy  skies, 
Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster,  knots 

of  Paradise.  160 

Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  European  flag, 
Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland,  swings  the 
trailer  from  the  crag; 

Droops  the  heavy-blossom 'd  bower,  hangs  the  heavy- 
fruited  tree — 

Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple  spheres 
of  sea. 
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There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than  in 

this  march  of  mind, 
In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts  that 

shake  mankind. 


There  the  passions  cramp'd  no  longer  shall  have  scope 

and  breathing-space; 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my 

dusky  race. 

Iron-jointed,  supple-sinew'd,  they  shall  dive,  and  they 

shall  run, 
Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their  lances 

in  the  sun;  170 

Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the  rainbows 

of  the  brooks, 
Not   witlj   blinded   eyesight   poring   over   miserable 

books — 

Fool,  again  the  dream,  the  fancy!  but  I  know  my 

words  are  wild, 
But    I    count   the   gray   barbarian   lower   than    the 

Christian  child. 

/,   to  herd   with   narrow  foreheads,   vacant  of   our 

glorious  gains, 
Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast  with 

lower  pains! 

Mated  with  a  squalid  savage — what  to  me  were  sun 

or  clime? 
I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time ! — 
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I  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should  perish  one  by 

one, 
Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like  Joshua's 

moon  in  Ajalon!  180 

Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.    Forward,  forward 

let  us  range. 
Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing 

grooves  of  change. 

Thro'  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the 

younger  day : 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

Mother-Age  (for  mine  I  knew  not)  help  me  as  when 

life  begun: 
Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the  lightnings, 

weigh  the  Sun. 

O,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not  set. 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  thro'  all  my  fancy 
yet. 

Howsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  farewell  to  Locksley 

Hall! 
Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me  the 

roof -tree  fall.  190 

Comes  a  vapour  from  the  margin,  blackening  over 

heath  and  holt, 
Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,   in  its  breast  a 

thunderbolt. 

Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  Hall,  with  rain  or  hail,  or  fire 

or  snow; 
For  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  seaward,  and  I  go. 
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The  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay  and  fall, 

The  vapours  weep  their  burthen  to  the  ground, 

Man  comes  and  tills  the  field  and  lies  beneath, 

And  after  many  a  summer  dies  the  swan. 

Me  only  cruel  immortality 

Consumes:  I  wither  slowly  in  thine  arms, 

Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world, 

A  white-hair'd  shadow  roaming  like  a  dream 

The  ever-silent  spaces  of  the  East, 

Far-folded  mists,  and  gleaming  halls  of  morn.  10 


Alas!  for  this  gray  shadow,  once  a  man — 
So  glorious  in  his  beauty  and  thy  choice, 
Who  madest  him  thy  chosen,  that  he  seem'd 
To  his  great  heart  none  other  than  a  god ! 
I  ask'd  thee,  "Give  me  immortality." 
Then  didst  thou  grant  mine  asking  with  a  smile, 
Like  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how  they  give. 
But  thy  strong  Hours  indignant  work'd  their  wills, 
And  beat  me  down  and  marr'd  and  wasted  me, 
And  tho'  they  could  not  end  me,  left  me  maim'd    20 
To  dwell  in  presence  of  immortal  youth, 
Immortal  age  beside  immortal  youth, 
And  all  I  was,  in  ashes.     Can  thy  love, 
Thy  beauty,  make  amends,  tho'  even  now, 
Close  over  us,  the  silver  star,  thy  guide, 
Shines  in  those  tremulous  eyes  that  fill  with  tears 
To  hear  me?     Let  me  go:  take  back  thy  gift: 
Why  should  a  man  desire  in  any  way 
To  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of  men, 
Or  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance  30 

Where  all  should  pause,  as  is  most  meet  for  all? 
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A  soft  air  fans  the  cloud  apart ;  there  comes 
A  glimpse  of  that  dark  world  where  I  was  born. 
Once  more  the  old  mysterious  glimmer  steals 
From  thy  pure  brows,  and  from  thy  shoulders  pure, 
And  bosom  beating  with  a  heart  renew'd. 
Thy  cheek  begins  to  redden  thro'  the  gloom, 
Thy  sweet  eyes  brighten  slowly  close  to  mine, 
Ere  yet  they  blind  the  stars,  and  the  wild  team 
Which  love  thee,  yearning  for  thy  yoke,  arise,          40 
And  shake  the  darkness  from  their  loosen 'd  manes, 
And  beat  the  twilight  into  flakes  of  fire. 

Lo !  ever  thus  thou  growest  beautiful 
In  silence,  then  before  thine  answer  given 
Departest,  and  thy  tears  are  on  my  cheek. 

Why  wilt  thou  ever  scare  me  with  thy  tears, 
And  make  me  tremble  lest  a  saying  learnt, 
In  days  far-off,  on  that  dark  earth,  be  true? 
"The  gods  themselves  cannot  recall  their  gifts." 

Ay  me !  ay  me !  with  what  another  heart  50 

In  days  far-off,  and  with  what  other  eyes 
I  used  to  watch — if  I  be  he  that  watch 'd — 
The  lucid  outline  forming  round  thee;  saw 
The  dim  curls  kindle  into  sunny  rings; 
Changed  with  thy  mystic  change,  and  felt  my  blood 
Glow  with  the  glow  that  slowly  crimson'd  all 
Thy  presence  and  thy  portals,  while  I  lay, 
Mouth,  forehead,  eyelids,  growing  dewy- warm 
With  kisses  balmier  than  half-opening  buds 
Of  April,  and  could  hear  the  lips  that  kiss'd  60 

Whispering  I  knew  not  what  of  wild  and  sweet, 
Like  that  strange  song  I  heard  Apollo  sing, 
While  Ilion  like  a  mist  rose  into  towers. 
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Yet  hold  me  not  for  ever  in  thine  East: 
How  can  my  nature  longer  mix  with  thine? 
Coldly  thy  rosy  shadows  bathe  me,  cold 
Are  all  thy  lights,  and  cold  my  wrinkled  feet 
Upon  thy  glimmering  thresholds,  when  the  steam 
Floats  up  from  those  dim  fields  about  the  homes 
Of  happy  men  that  have  the  power  to  die,  70 

And  grassy  barrows  of  the  happier  dead. 
Release  me,  and  restore  me  to  the  ground ; 
Thou  seest  all  things,  thou  wilt  see  my  grave: 
Thou  wilt  renew  thy  beauty  morn  by  morn ; 
I  earth  in  earth  forget  these  empty  courts, 
And  thee  returning  on  thy  silver  wheels. 

NORTHERN  FARMER. 

OLD  STYLE. 

Wheer  'asta  bean  saw  long  and  mea  liggin'  'ere  aloan? 
Noorse?  thoort  nowt  o'  a  noorse:  whoy,  Doctor's 

abean  an'  agoan: 
Says  that  I  moant  'a  naw  moor  yaale:  but  I  beant  a 

fool: 
Git  ma  my  yaale,  for  I  beant  a-gooin'  to  break  my  rule. 

Doctors,  they  knaws  nowt,  for  a  says  what's  nawways 

true: 

Naw  soort  o'  koind  o'  use  to  saay  the  things  that  a  do. 
I've  'ed  my  point  o'  yaale  ivry  noight  sin'  I  bean  'ere, 
'An  I've  'ed  my  quart  ivry  market-noight  for  foorty 

year. 

Parson's  a  bean  loikewoise,  an'  a  sittin  'ere  o'  my  bed. 
"The  amoighty's  a  taakin  o'  you  to  'issen,  my  friend," 

a  said,  10 

An'  a  towd  ma  my  sins,  an's  toithe  were  due,  an*  I 

giecl  it  in  hond; 
I  done  my  duty  by  un,  as  I  'a  done  by  the  lond. 
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Larn'd  a  ma'  bea.  I  reckons  I  'annot  sa  mooch  to  larn. 
But  a  cost  oop,  thot  a  did,  'boot  Bessy  Marris's  barn. 
Thof  a  knaws  I  hallus  voated  wi'  Squoire  an'  choorch 

an'  staate, 
An'  i'  the  woorst  o'  toimes  I  wu  niver  agin  the  raate. 

An'  I  hallus  corned  to  's  choorch  afoor  moy  Sally  wur 

dead, 
An'  'eerd  un  a  bummin'  awaay  loike  a  buzzard-clock 

ower  my  yead, 
An'  I  niver  knaw'd  whot  a  mean'd  but  I  thowt  a  'ad 

summut  to  saay, 
An'  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  'a  said  an'  I  corned 

awaay.  20 

Bessy  Marris's  barn !  tha  knaws  she  laaid  it  to  mea. 
Mowt  'a  bean,  mayhap,  for  she  wur  a  bad  un,  shea. 
'Siver,  I  kep  un,  I  kep  un,  my  lass,  tha  mun  under- 

stond ; 
I  done  my  duty  by  un  as  I  'a  done  by  the  lond. 

But  Parson  a  comes  an'  a  goos,  an'  a  says  it  easy  an' 

freea 
"The  amoighty's  a  taakin'  o'  you  to  'issen,  my  friend," 

says  'ea. 
I  weant  saay  men  be  loiars,  thof  summun  said  it  in 

'aaste : 
But  a  reads  wonn  sarmin  a  weeak,  an'  I  'a  stubb'd 

Thornaby  waaste. 

D'ye  moind  the  waaste,  my  lass?  naw,  naw,  tha  was 

not  born  then ; 

Theer  wur  a  boggle  in  it,  I  often  'eerd  un  mysen;  30 
Moast  loike  a  butter-bump,  for  I  'eerd  un  aboot  an* 

aboot, 
But   I   stubb'd   un   oo.p  wi'   the   lot,   an'   raaved   a' 

rembled  un  oot. 
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Reaper's  it  wur;  fo'  they  fun  un  theer  a-laaid  on  'is 

faace 

Doon  i'  the  woild  'enemies  afoor  I  corned  to  the  plaace. 
Noaks  or  Thimbleby — toaner  'ed  shot  un  as  dead  as  a 

naail. 
Noaks  wur  'ang'd  for  it  oop  at  'soize — but  git  ma  my 

yaale. 

Dubbut  looak  at  the  waaste:  theer  warn't  not  fead 

for  a  cow: 

Nowt  at  all  but  bracken  an*  fuzz,  an'  looak  at  it  now — 
Warnt  worth  nowt  a  haacre,  an'  now  theer's  lots  o' 

fead, 
Fourscore  yows  upon  it  an'  some  on  it  doon  in  sead.  40 

Nobbut  a  bit  on  it's  left,  an'  I  mean'd  to  'a  stubb'd 

it  at  fall, 
Done  it  ta-year  I  mean'd,  an'  runn'd  plow  thruff  it 

an'  all, 

If  godamoighty  an'  parson  'ud  nobbut  lei  ma  aloan, 
Mea,  wi'  haate  oonderd  haacre  o'  Squoire's,  an'  lond 

o'  my  oan. 

Do  godamoighty  knaw  what  a's  doing  a-taakin'  o' 

mea? 

I  beant  wonn  as  saws  'ere  a  bean  an'  yonder  a  pea; 
An'  Squoire  'ull  be  sa  mad  an'  all — a'  dear  a'  dear! 
And  I  'a  monaged  for  Squoire  come  Michaelmas 

thirty  year. 

A  mowt  'a  taaken  Joanes,  as  'ant  a  'aapoth  o'  sense, 
Or    a    mowt    'a    taaken    young    Robins — a     niver 

mended  a  fence:  50 

But  godamoighty  a  moost  taake  mea  an'  taake  ma 

now 
Wi  'auf  the  cows  to  cauve  an'  Thornaby  hoalms  to 

plow! 
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Looak   'ow   quoloty  smoiles   when   they   sees   ma   a 

passin'  by, 
Says  to  thessen  naw  doot  "what  a  mon  a  bea  sewer- 

ly!" 
For_they  knawrs  what  I  bean  to  Squoire  sin  fust  a 

"coomed  to  the  'All; 
I  done  my  duty  by  Squoire  an'  I  done  my  duty  by  all. 


Squoire's  i'  Lunnon,  an'  summun  I  reckons  'ull  'a  to 

wroite, 
For  who's  to  howd  the  lond  ater  mea  thot  muddles 

ma  quoit; 
Sartin-sewer   I   bea,   thot  a  weant  niver  give  it  to 

Joanes, 
Neither  a  moant  to   Robins — a  niver  rembles  the 

stoans.  60 


But  summun  'ull  come  ater  mea  mayhap  wi'  'is  kittle 

o'  steam 
Huzzin'  an'  maazin'  the  blessed  fealds  wi'  the  Divil's 

oan  team. 

Gin  I  mun  doy  I  mun  doy,  an'  loife  they  says  is  sweet, 
But  gin  I  mun  doy  I  mun  doy,  for  I  couldn  abear  to 

see  it. 


What  atta  stannin'  theer  for,  an'  doesn  bring  ma  the 

yaale? 

Doctor's  a  'tottler,  lass,  an  a's  hallus  i'  the  owd  taale; 
I  weant  break  rules  for  Doctor,  a  knaws  naw  moor  nor 

a  floy; 
Git  ma  my  yaale  I  tell  tha,  an'  gin  I  mun  doy  I  mun 

doy. 
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Doesn't  thou   'ear  my  'erse's  legs,  as  they  canters 

awaay? 
Proputty,  proputty,  proputty — that's  what  'I  ears  'em 

saay. 
Proputty,  proputty,  proputty — Sam,  thou's  an  ass  for 

thy  paains: 
Theer's  moor  sense  i'  one  o'  'is  legs  nor  in  all  thy 

braai'ns. 

Woa — theer's  a  craw  to  pluck  wi'  tha,  Sam:  yon's 

parson's  'ouse — 
Dosn't  thou  knaw  that  a  man  mun  be  eather  a  man 

or  a  mouse? 
Time  to  think  on  it  then;  for  thou '11  be  twenty  to 

weeak. 
Proputty,    proputty — woa    then    woa — let    ma    'ear 

mysen  speak. 

Me  an'  thy  muther,  Sammy,  'as  bean  a-talkin'  o'  thee; 
Thou's  bean  talkin'  to  muther,  an'  she  bean  a  tellin' 

it  me.  10 

Thou'll   not   marry   for   munny — thou's   sweet   upo' 

parson's  lass — 
Noa — thou '11  marry  for  luvv — an'  we  boath  on  us 

thinks  tha  an  ass. 

Seea'd  her  todaay  goa  by — Saaint's-daay — they  was 

ringing  the  bells. 

She's  a  beauty  thou  thinks — an'  soa  is  scoors  o'  gells, 
Them  as  'as  munny  an'  all — wot's  a  beauty? — the 

flower  as  blaws. 
But  proputty,  proputty  sticks,  an'  proputty,  proputty 

graws. 
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Do'ant  be  stunt:  taake  time:  I  knaws  what  maakes 

tha  sa  mad. 
Warn't  I  craazed  fur  the  lasses  mysen  when  I  wur  a 

lad? 
But  I  knaw'd  a  Quaaker  feller  as  often  'as  towd  ma 

this: 
"  Doant  thou  marry  for  munny,  but  goa  wheer  munny 

is!"  20 


An'  I  went  wheer  munny  war:  an'  thy  muther  coom 

to  'and, 

Wi'  lots  o'  munny  laaid  by,  an'  a  nicetish  bit  o'  land. 
Maaybe  she  warn't  a  beauty: — I  niver  giv  it  a  thowt — 
But  warn't  she  as  good  to  cuddle  an'  kiss  as  a  lass  as 

'ant  nowt? 


Parson's  lass  'ant  nowrt,  an'  she  weant  'a  nowt  when 

'e's  dead, 
Mun  be  a  guvness,  lad,  or  summut,  and  addle  her 

bread: 
Why?  fur  'e's  nobbut  a  curate,  an'  weant  niver  git 

naw  'igher; 
An'  'e  maade  the  bed  as  'e  ligs  on  afoor  'e  coom'd  to 

the  shire. 


An'  thin  'e  coom'd  to  the  parish  wi'  lots  o'  Varsity  debt, 
Stock  to  his  taail  they  did,  an'  'e  'ant  got  shut  on  'em 

yet.  30 

An'  'e  ligs  on  'is  back  i'  the  grip,  wi'  noan  to  lend  'im 

a  shove, 
Woorse   nor   a   far-welter'd   yowe:   fur,    Sammy,    'e 

married  fur  luvv. 
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Luw?  what's  luvv?  thou  can  luvv  thy  lass  an'  er 

munny  too, 

Maakin'  'em  goa  togither  as  they've  good  right  to  do'. 
Could'n  I  luvv  thy  muther  by  cause  o'  'er  munny 

laaid  by? 
Naay — fur  I   luvv'd   'er  a  vast  sight  moor  fur  it: 

reason  why. 


Ay  an'  thy  muther  says  thou  wants  to  marry  the  lass, 
Cooms  of  a  gentleman  burn :  an'  we  boath  on  us  thinks 

tha  an  ass. 
Woa  then,  proputty,  wiltha? — an  ass  as  near  as  mays 

nowt — 
Woa  then,  wiltha?   dangtha! — the  bees  is  as  fell  as 

owt.  40 


Break  me  a  bit  o'  the  esh  for  his  'ead,  lad,  out  o'  the 

fence ! 
Gentleman  burn!  what's  gentleman  burn?  is  it  shillins 

an'  pence? 
Proputty,  proputty 's  ivrything  'ere,  an',  Sammy,  I'm 

blest 
If  it  isn't  the  saame  oop  yonder,  fur  them  as  'as  it's 

the  best. 


Tis'n  them  as  'as  munny  as  breaks  into  'ouses    an 

steals, 
Them  as  'as  coats  to  their  backs  an'  taakes  their 

regular  meals. 
Noa,  but  it's  them  as  niver  knaws  wheer  a  meal's  to 

be  'ad. 
Taake  my  word  for  it,  Sammy,  the  poor  in  a  loomp 

is  bad. 
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Them  or  thir  feythers,  tha  sees,  mun  'a  bean  a  laazy 

lot, 
Fur  work  mun  'a  gone  to  the  gittin'  whiniver  munny 

was  got.  50 

Feyther  'ad  ammost  nowt;  leastways  'is  munny  was 

'id. 
But  'e  tued  an'  moil'd  'iss£n  dead,  an  'e  died  a  good 

un,  'e  did. 

Loook  thou  theer  wheer  Wrigglesby  beck  cooms  out 

by  the  'ill ! 
Feyther  run  oop  to  the  farm,  an'  I  runs  oop  to  the 

mill; 

An'  I'll  run  oop  to  the  brig,  an'  that  thou'll  live  to  see; 
An'  if  thou  marries  a  good  un  I'll  leave  the  land  to 

thee. 

Thim's  my  noations,  Sammy,  wheerby  I  means  to 

stick ; 

But  if  thou  marries  a  bad  un,  I'll  leave  the  land  to 

Dick.— 

Coom  oop,  proputty,  proputty — that's  what  I  'ears 

'im  saay — 

Proputty,    proputty,  proputty — canter    an'    canter 

awaay.  60 

IN  MEMORIAM  A.  H.  H. 

Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove ; 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade; 

Thou  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute; 

Thou  madest  Death ;  and  lo,  thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 
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Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust: 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why,        10 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 

And  thou  hast  made  him:  thou  art  just. 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 

The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thou: 
Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how; 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be : 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 

And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they.  20 

We  have  but  faith:  we  cannot  know; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness :  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before, 

But  vaster.     We  are  fools  and  slight; 

We  mock  thee  when  we  do  not  fear:  30 

But  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear; 

Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light. 

J^orgive  what  seem'd  my  sin  in  me; 

W7hat  seem'd  my  worth  since  I  began ; 
For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man, 
And  not  from  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 
16 
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Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removed, 

Thy  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fair. 
I  trust  he  lives  in  thee,  and  there 

I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved.  40 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 

Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth ; 

Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth, 
And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 

I. 

I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match? 
Or  reach  a  hand  thro'  time  to  catch 

The  far-off  interest  of  tears? 

Let  Love  clasp  Grief  lest  both  be  drown'd, 

Let  darkness  keep  her  raven  gloss :  10 

Ah,  sweeter  to  be  drunk  with  loss, 

To  dance  with  death,  to  beat  the  ground, 

Than  that  the  victor  Hours  should  scorn 
The  long  result  of  love,  and  boast, 
"Behold  the  man  that  loved  and  lost, 

But  all  he  was  is  overworn." 

II. 

Old  Yew,  which  graspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  under-lying  dead, 
Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head, 

Thy  roots  are  wrapt  about  the  bones. 
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The  seasons  bring  the  flower  again, 

And  bring  the  firstling  to  the  flock; 
And  in  the  dusk  of  thee,  the  clock 

Beats  out  the  little  lives  of  men. 

O  not  for  thee  the  glow,  the  bloom, 

Who  changest  not  in  any  gale,  10 

Nor  branding  summer  suns  avail 

To  touch  thy  thousand  years  of  gloom : 

And  gazing  on  thee,  sullen  tree, 

Sick  for  thy  stubborn  hardihood, 
I  seem  to  fail  from  out  my  blood 

And  grow  incorporate  into  thee. 


III. 

O  Sorrow,  cruel  fellowship, 

O  Priestess  in  the  vaults  of  Death, 
O  sweet  and  bitter  in  a  breath, 
What  whispers  from  thy  lying  lip? 

"The  stars,"  she  whispers,  "blindly  run; 

A  web  is  wov'n  across  the  sky; 

From  out  waste  places  comes  a  cry, 
And  murmurs  from  the  dying  sun : 

"And  all  the  phantom,  Nature,  stands — 

With  all  the  music  in  her  tone,  10 

A  hollow  echo  of  my  own, — 

A  hollow  form  with  empty  hands." 

And  shall  I  take  a  thing  so  blind, 

Embrace  her  as  my  natural  good ; 
Or  crush  her,  like  a  vice  of  blood, 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  mind  ? 
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V. 

I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 

To  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel; 
For  words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 

And  half  conceal  the  soul  within. 

But,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies ; 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise, 

Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

In  words,  like  weeds,  I'll  wrap  me  o'er, 

Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold :        10 
But  that  large  grief  which  these  enfold 

Is  given  in  outline  and  no  more. 

VI. 

One  writes,  that  "Other  friends  remain," 
That  "Loss  is  common  to  the  race" — 
And  common  is  the  commonplace, 

And  vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain. 

That  loss  is  common  would  not  make 
My  own  less  bitter,  rather  more : 
Too  common !  Never  morning  wore 

To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break. 

O  father,  wheresoe'er  thou  be, 

Who  pledgest  now  thy  gallant  son;  10 

A  shot,  ere  half  thy  draught  be  done, 

Hath  still'd  the  life  that  beat  from  thee. 

O  mother,  praying  God  will  save 

Thy  sailor, — while  thy  head  is  bow'd, 
His  heavy-shotted  hammock-shroud 

Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave. 
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Ye  know  no  more  than  I  who  wrought 
At  that  last  hour  to  please  him  well; 
Who  mused  on  all  I  had  to  tell, 

And  something  written,  something  thought;      20 

Expecting  still  his  advent  home; 
And  ever  met  him  on  his  way 
With  wishes,  thinking,  "here  to-day," 

Or  "here  to-morrow  will  he  come." 

CTsomewhere,  meek,  unconscious  dqve, 
That  sittest  ranging  golden  hair; 
And  glad  to  find  thyself  so  fair, 

Poor  child,  that  waitest  for  thy  love! 

For  now  her  father's  chimney  glows 

In  expectation  of  a  guest ;  30 

And  thinking  "this  will  please  him  best," 

She  takes  a  riband  or  a  rose; 

For  he  will  see  them  on  to-night; 

And  with  the  thought  her  colour  burns; 

And,  having  left  the  glass,  she  turns 
Once  more  to  set  a  ringlet  right; 

And,  even  when  she  turn'd,  the  curse 
Had  fallen,  and  her  future  lord 
Was  drown 'd  in  passing  thro'  the  ford, 

Or  kill'd  in  falling  from  his  horse.  40 

O  what  to  her  shall  be  the  end? 

And  what  to  me  remains  of  good? 

To  her,  perpetual  maidenhood, 
And  unto  me  no  second  friend. 
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VII. 

Dark  house,  by  which  once  more  I  stand 
Here  in  the  long  unlovely  street, 
Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  beat 

So  quickly,  waiting  for  a  hand, 

A  hand  that  can  be  clasp'd  no  more — 

Behold  me,  for  I  cannot  sleep, 

And  like  a  guilty  thing  I  creep 
At  earliest  morning  to  the  door. 

He  is  not  here ;  but  far  away 

The  noise  of  life  begins  again,  10 

And  ghastly  thro'  the  drizzling  rain 

On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day. 

VIII. 

A  happy  lover  who  has  come 

To  look  on  her  that  loves  him  well, 
Who  'lights  and  rings  the  gateway  bell, 

And  learns  her  gone  and  far  from  home; 

He  saddens,  all  the  magic  light 

Dies  off  at  once  from  bower  and  hall, 
And  all  the  place  is  dark,  and  all 

The  chambers  emptied  of  delight: 

So  find  I  every  pleasant  spot 

In  which  we  two  were  wont  to  meet,  10 

The  field,  the  chamber  and  the  street, 

For  all  is  dark  where  thou  art  not. 

Yet  as  that  other,  wandering  there 
In  those  deserted  walks,  may  find 
A  flower  beat  with  rain  and  wind, 

Which  once  she  foster'd  up  with  care ; 
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So  seems  it  in  my  deep  regret, 

0  my  forsaken  heart,  with  thee 
And  this  poor  flower  of  poesy 

Which  little  cared  for  fades  not  yet.  20 

But  since  it  pleased  a  vanish 'd  eye, 

1  go  to  plant  it  on  his  tomb, 
That  if  it  can  it  there  may  bloom, 

Or  dying,  there  at  least  may  die. 


IX. 

Fair  ship,  that  from  the  Italian  shore 
Sailest  the  placid  ocean-plains 
With  my  lost  Arthur's  loved  remains, 

Spread  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o'er. 

So  draw  him  home  to  those  that  mourn 
In  vain;  a  favourable  speed 
Ruffle  thy  mirror'd  mast,  and  lead, 

Thro'  prosperous  floods,  his  holy  urn. 

All  night  no  ruder  air  perplex 

Thy  sliding  keel,  till  Phosphor,  bright         10 
As  our  pure  love,  thro'  early  light 

Shall  glimmer  on  the  dewy  decks. 

Sphere  all  your  lights  around,  above; 

Sleep,  gentle  heavens,  before  the  prow; 

Sleep,  gentle  winds,  as  he  sleeps  now, 
My  friend,  the  brother -of  my  love; 

My  Arthur,  whom  I  shall  not  see 
Till  all  my  widow'd  race  be  run; 
Dear  as  the  mother  to  the  son, 

More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me.  20 
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X. 

I  hear  the  noise  about  thy  keel ; 

I  hear  the  bell  struck  in  the  night: 

I  see  the  cabin-window  bright; 
I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheel. 

Thou  bring'st  the  sailor  to  his  wife, 

And  travell'd  men  from  foreign  lands; 
And  letters  unto  trembling  hands ; 

And,  thy  dark  freight,  a  vanish'd  life. 

So  bring  him:  we  have  idle  dreams: 

This  look  of  quiet  flatters  thus  10 

Our  home-bred  fancies:  O  to  us, 

The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 

To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod, 

That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  rains, 
Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 

The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God ; 

Than  if  with  thee  the  roaring  wells 

Should  gulf  him  fathom-deep  in  brine; 
And  hancls  so  often  clasp'd  in  mine, 

Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shells.  20 

XI. 

Calm  is  the  morn  without  a  sound, 

Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief, 

And  only  thro'  the  faded  leaf 
The  chestnut  pattering  to  the  ground : 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold, 

And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  furze, 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold : 
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Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 

That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  bowers,    10 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers, 

To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main: 

Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air, 
These  leaves  that  redden  to  the  fall ; 
And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all, 

If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair: 

Calm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep, 

And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest, 
And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast 

Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  deep.          20 


XII. 

Lo,  as  a  dove  when  up  she  springs 

To  bear  thro'  Heaven  a  tale  of  woe, 
Some  dolorous  message  knit  below 

The  wild  pulsation  of  her  wings ; 

Like  her  I  go;  I  cannot  stay; 

I  leave  this  mortal  ark  behind, 

A  weight  of  nerves  without  a  mind, 

And  leave  the  cliffs,  and  haste  away 

O'er  ocean-mirrors  rounded  large, 

And  reach  the  glow  of  southern  skies,         10 
And  see  the  sails  at  distance  rise, 

And  linger  weeping  on  the  marge, 

And  saying:  "Comes  he  thus,  my  friend? 

Is  this  the  end  of  all  my  care?" 

And  circle  moaning  in  the  air: 
"Is  this  the  end?     Is  this  the  end?" 
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And  forward  dart  again,  and  play 

About  the  prow,  and  back  return 
To  where  the  body  sits,  and  learn 

That  I  have  been  an  hour  away.  20 

XV. 

To-night  the  winds  begin  to  rise 

And  roar  from  yonder  dropping  day: 
The  last  red  leaf  is  whirl'd  away, 

The  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies ; 

The  forest  crack'd,  the  waters  cuiTd, 

The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea; 

And  wildly  dash'd  on  tower  and  tree 
The  sunbeam  strikes  along  the  world : 

And  but  for  fancies,  which  aver 

That  all  thy  motions  gently  pass  10 

Athwart  a  plane  of  molten  glass, 

I  scarce  could  brook  the  strain  and  stir 

That  makes  the  barren  branches  loud ; 
And  but  for  fear  it  is  not  so, 
The  wild  unrestrthat  lives  in  woe 

Would  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  cloud 

That  rises  upward  always  higher, 

And  onward  drags  a  labouring  breast, 
And  topples  round  the  dreary  west, 

A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire.  20 

XVI. 
What  words  are  these  have  fall'n  from  me? 

Can  calm  despair  and  wild  unrest 

Be  tenants  of  a  single  breast, 
Or  sorrow  such  a  changeling  be? 
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Or  doth  she  only  seem  to  take 

The  touch  of  change  in  calm  or  storm ; 

But  knows  no  more  of  transient  form 
In  her  deep  self,  than  some  dead  lake 

That  holds  the  shadow  of  a  lark 

Hung  in  the  shadow  of  a  heaven?  10 

Or  has  the  shock,  so  harshly  given, 

Confused  me  like  the  unhappy  bark 

That  strikes  by  night  a  craggy  shelf, 
And  staggers  blindly  ere  she  sink? 
And  stunn'd  me  from  my  power  to  think 

And  all  my  knowledge  of  myself; 

And  made  me  that  delirious  man 

Whose  fancy  fuses  old  and  new, 

And  flashes  into  false  and  true, 
And  mingles  all  without  a  plan?  20 


XVII. 

Thou  comest,  much  wept  for:  such  a  breeze 
Compell'd  thy  canvas,  and  my  prayer 
Was  as  the  whisper  of  an  air 

To  breathe  thee  over  lonely  seas. 

For  I  in  spirit  saw  thee  move 

Thro'  circles  of  the  bounding  sky, 
Week  after  week:  the  days  go  by: 

Come  quick,  thou  bringest  all  I  love. 

Henceforth,  wherever  thou  may'st  roam, 

My  blessing,  like  a  line  of  light,  10 

Is  on  the  waters  day  and  night, 

And  like  a  beacon  guards  thee  home. 
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So  may*  whatever  tempest  mars 

Mid-ocean,  spare  thee,  sacred  bark; 
And  balmy  drops  in  summer  dark 

Slide  from  the  bosom  of  the  stars. 

So  kind  an  office  hath  been  done, 

Such  precious  relics  brought  by  thee; 
The  dust  of  him  I  shall  not  see 

Till  all  my  widow'd  race  be  run.  20 


XVIII. 

'Tis  well;  'tis  something;  we  may  stand 
Where  he  in  English  earth  is  laid, 
And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 

The  violet  of  his  native  land. 

'Tis  little ;  but  it  looks  in  truth 

As  if  the  quiet  bones  were  blest 

Among  familiar  names  to  rest 
And  in  the  places  of  his  youth. 

Come  then,  pure  hands,  and  bear  the  head 

That  sleeps  or  wears  the  mask  of  sleep,      10 
And  come,  whatever  loves  to  weep, 

And  hear  the  ritual  of  the  dead. 

Ah  yet,  ev'n  yet,  if  this  might  be, 
I,  falling  on  his  faithful  heart, 
Would  breathing  thro'  his  lips  impart 

The  life  that  almost  dies  in  me ; 

That  dies  not,  but  endures  with  pain, 
And  slowly  forms  the  firmer  mind, 
Treasuring  the  look  it  cannot  find, 

The  words  that  are  not  heard  again.  20 
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XIX. 

The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 

The  darken 'd  heart  that  beatjio  more; 
They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore, 

And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

There  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills ; 
The  salt  sea-water  passes  by, 
And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 

And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills. 

The  Wye  is  hush'd  nor  moved  along, 

And  hush'd  my  deepest  grief  of  all,  10 

When  fill'd  with  tears  that  cannot  fall, 

I  brim  with  sorrow  drowning  song. 

The  tide  flows  down,  the  wave  again 

Is  vocal  in  its  wooded  walls; 

My  deeper  anguish  also  falls, 
And  I  can  speak  a  little  then. 

XXI. 

I  sing  to  him  that  rests  below, 

And,  since  the  grasses  round  me  wave, 

I  take  the  grasses  of  the  grave, 
And  make  them  pipes  whereon  to  blow. 

The  traveller  hears  me  now  and  then, 

And  sometimes  harshly  will  he  speak: 
"This  fellow  would  make  weakness  weak, 

And  melt  the  waxen  hearts  of  men." 

Another  answers,  "Let  him  be, 

He  loves  to  make  parade  of  pain,  10 

That  with  his  piping  he  may  gain 

The  praise  that  comes  to  constancy." 
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A  third  is  wroth:  "  Is  this  an  hour 
For  private  sorrow's  barren  song, 
When  more  and  more  the  people  throng 

The  chairs  and  thrones  of  civil  power? 

"A  time  to  sicken  and  to  swoon, 

When  Science  reaches  forth  her  arms 
To  feel  from  world  to  world,  and  charms 

Her  secret  from  the  latest  moon?"  20 

Behold,  ye  speak  an  idle  thing: 

Ye  never  knew  the  sacred  dust : 
I  do  but  sing  because  I  must, 

And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing: 

And  one  is  glad ;  her  note  is  gay, 

For  now  her  little  ones  have  ranged ; 
And  one  is  sad;  her  note  is  changed, 

Because  her  brood  is  stol'n  away. 


XXII. 

The  path  by  which  we  twain  did  go, 

Which  led  by  tracts  that  pleased  us  well, 
Thro'  four  sweet  years  arose  and  fell, 

From  flower  to  flower,  from  snow  to  snow: 

And  we  with  singing  cheer'd  the  way, 

And,  crown'd  with  all  the  season  lent, 
From  April  on  to  April  went, 

And  glad  at  heart  from  May  to  May: 

But  where  the  path  we  walk'd  began 

To  slant  the  fifth  autumnal  slope,  10 

As  we  descended  following  Hope, 

There  sat  the  Shadow  fear'd  of  man ; 
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Who  broke  our  fair  companionship, 

And  spread  his  mantle  dark  and  cold, 
And  wrapt  thee  formless  in  the  fold, 

And  dull'd  the  murmur  on  thy  lip, 

And  bore  thee  where  I  could  not  see 
Nor  follow,  tho'  I  walk  in  haste, 
And  think,  that  somewhere  in  the  waste 

The  Shadow  sits  and  waits  for  me.  20 


XXIII. 

Now,  sometimes  in  my  sorrow  shut, 

Or  breaking  into  song  by  fits, 

Alone,  alone,  to  where  he  sits, 
The  Shadow  cloak'd  from  head  to  foot, 

Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds, 
I  wander,  often  falling  lame, 
And  looking  back  to  whence  I  came, 

Or  on  to  where  the  pathway  leads ; 

And  crying,  How  changed  from  where  it  ran 

Thro'  lands  where  not  a  leaf  was  dumb;     10 
But  all  the  lavish  hills  would  hum 

The  murmur  of  a  happy  Pan : 

When  each  by  turns  was  guide  to  each, 
And  Fancy  light  from  Fancy  caught, 
And  Thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  Thought 

Ere  Thought  could  wed  itself  with  Speech ; 

And  all  we  met  was  fair  and  good, 

And  all  was  good  that  Time  could  bring, 
And  all  the  secret  of  the  Spring 

Moved  in  the  chambers  of  the  blood ;  20 
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And  many  an  old  philosophy 

On  Argive  heights  divinely  sang, 
And  round  us  all  the  thicket  rang 

To  many  a  flute  of  Arcady. 

XXIV. 

And  was  the  day  of  my  delight 
As  pure  and  perfect  as  I  say? 
The  very  source  and  fount  of  Day 

Is  dash'd  with  wandering  isles  of  night. 

If  all  was  good  and  fair  we  met, 

This  earth  had  been  the  Paradise 
It  never  look'd  to  human  eyes 

Since  our  first  Sun  arose  and  set. 

And  is  it  that  the  haze  of  grief 

Makes  former  gladness  loom  so  great?    10 
The  lowness  of  the  present  state, 

That  sets  the  past  in  this  relief? 

Or  that  the  past  will  always  win 

A  glory  from  its  being  far ; 

An  orb  into  the  perfect  star 
We  saw  not,  when  we  moved  therein? 

XXV. 

I  know  that  this  was  Life, — the  track 
Whereon  with  equal  feet  we  fared ; 
And  then,  as  now,  the  day  prepared 

The  daily  burden  for  the  back. 

But  this  it  was  that  made  me  move 
As  light  as  carrier-birds  in  air; 
I  loved  the  weight  I  had  to  bear, 

Because  it  needed  help  of  Love : 
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Nor  could  I  weary,  heart  or  limb, 

When  mighty  Love  would  cleave  in  twain    10 

The  lading  of  a  single  pain, 
And  part  it,  giving  half  to  him. 

XXVI. 

Still  onward  winds  the  dreary  way ; 
I  with  it ;  for  I  long  to  prove 
No  lapse  of  moons  can  canker  Love, 

Whatever  fickle  tongues  may  say. 

And  if  that  eye  which  watches  guilt 

And  goodness,  and  hath  power  to  see 
Within  the  green  the  moulder'd  tree, 

And  towers  fall'n  as  soon  as  built — 

Oh,  if  indeed  that  eye  foresee 

Or  see  (in  Him  is  no  before)  10 

In  more  of  life  true  life  no  more 

And  Love  the  indifference  to  be, 

Then  might  I  find,  ere  yet  the  morn 
Breaks  hither  over  Indian  seas, 
That  Shadow  waiting  with  the  keys, 

To  shroud  me  from  my  proper  scorn. 

XXVII. 

I  envy  not  in  any  moods 

The  captive  void  of  noble  rage, 
The  linnet  born  within  the  cage, 

That  never  knew  the  summer  woods: 

I  envy  not  the  beast  that  takes 
His  license  in  the  field  of  time, 
Unfetter'd  by  the  sense  of  crime, 

To  whom  a  conscience  never  wakes; 

17 
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Nor,  what  may  count  itself  as  blest, 

The  heart  that  never  plighted  troth  10 

But  stagnates  in  the  weeds  of  sloth ; 

Nor  any  want-begotten  rest. 

I  hold  it  true,  whate'er  befall; 

I  feel  it,  when  I  sorrow  most; 

Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 


XXVIII. 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ: 
The  moon  is  hid ;  the  night  is  still ; 
The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 

Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

Four  voices  of  four  hamlets  round, 

From  far  and  near,  on  mead  and  moor, 
Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door 

Were  shut  between  me  and  the  sound : 

Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind, 

That  now  dilate,  and  now  decrease,  10 

Peace  and  goodwill,  goodwill  and  peace, 

Peace  and  goodwill,  to  all  mankind. 

This  year  I  slept  and  woke  with  pain, 
I  almost  wish'd  no  more  to  wake, 
And  that  my  hold  on  life  would  break, 

Before  I  heard  those  bells  again : 

But  they  my  troubled  spirit  rule, 

For  they  controll'd  me  when  a  boy; 
They  bring  me  sorrow  touch 'd  with  joy, 

The  merry  merry  bells  of  Yule.  20 
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XXIX. 

With  such  compelling  cause  to  grieve 
As  daily  vexes  household  peace, 
And  chains  regret  to  his  decease, 

How  dare  we  keep  our  Christmas-eve; 

Which  brings  no  more  a  welcome  guest 
To  enrich  the  threshold  of  the  night 
With  shower'd  largess  of  delight 

In  dance  and  song  and  game  and  jest? 

Yet  go,  and  while  the  holly  boughs 

Entwine  the  cold  baptismal  font,  10 

Make  one  wreath  more  for  Use  and  Wont, 

That  guard  the  portals  of  the  house ; 

Old  sisters  of  a  day  gone  by, 

Gray  nurses,  loving  nothing  new; 
Why  should  they  miss  their  yearly  due 

Before  their  time?     They  too  will  die. 

XXX. 

With  trembling  fingers  did  we  weave 

The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth ; 
A  rainy  cloud  possess'd  the  earth, 

And  sadly  fell  our  Christmas-eve. 

At  our  old  pastimes  in  the  hall 

We  gambol'd,  making  vain  pretence 
Of  gladness,  with  an  awful  sense 

Of  one  mute  Shadow  watching  all. 

We  paused :  'the  winds  were  in  the  beech : 

We  heard  them  sweep  the  winter  land;       10 
And  in  a  circle  hand-in-hand 

Sat  silent,  looking  each  at  each. 
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Then  echo-like  our  voices  rang; 

We  sung,  tho'  every  eye  was  dim, 
A  merry  song  we  sang  with  him 

Last  year :  impetuously  we  sang : 

We  ceased :  a  gentler  feeling  crept 

Upon  us :  surely  rest  is  meet : 

"They  rest,"  we  said,  "their  sleep  is  sweet," 
And  silence  follow'd,  and  we  wept.  20 

Our  voices  took  a  higher  range ; 

Once  more  we  sang:  "They  do  not  die 
Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy, 

Nor  change  to  us,  although  they  change ; 

"Rapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail 

With  gather'd  power,  yet  the  same, 
Pierces  the  keen  seraphic  flame 

From  orb  to  orb,  from  veil  to  veil." 

Rise,  happy  morn,  rise,  holy  morn, 

Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from'  night :    30 
O  Father,  touch  the  east,  and  light 

The  light  that  shone  when  Hope  was  born. 


XXXI. 

When  Lazarus  left  his  charnel-cave, 

And  home  to  Mary's  house  return'd, 
Was  this  demanded — if  he  yearn 'd 

To  hear  her  weeping  by  his  grave? 

"Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those  four  days?" 

There  lives  no  record  of  reply, 

Which  telling  what  it  is  to  die 
Had  surely  added  praise  to  praise. 
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From  every  house  the  neighbours  met, 

The  streets  were  fill'd  with  joyful  sound,    10 
A  solemn  gladness  even  crown'd 

The  purple  brows  of  Olivet. 


Behold  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ! 

The  rest  remaineth  unreveal'd; 

He  told  it  not;  or  something  seal'd 
The  lips  of  that  Evangelist. 


XXXI  I. 

Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer, 

Nor  other  thought  her  mind  admits 
But,  he  was  dead,  and  there  he  sits, 

And  he  that  brought  him  back  is  there. 


Then  one  deep  love  doth  supersede 
All  other,  when  her  ardent  gaze 
Roves  from  the  living  brother's  face, 

And  rests  upon  the  Life  indeed. 

All  subtle  thought,  alt  curious  fears, 

Borne  down  by  gladness  so  complete,         10 
She  bows,  she  bathes  the  Saviour's  feet 

With  costly  spikenard  and  with  tears. 


Thrice  blest  whose  lives  are  faithful  prayers, 
Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endure; 
What  souls  possess  themselves  so  pure, 

Or  is  there  blessedness  like  theirs? 
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XXXIII. 

O  thou  that  after  toil  and  storm 

Mayst  seem  to  have  reach 'd  a  purer  air, 
Whose  faith  has  centre  everywhere, 

Nor  cares  to  fix  itself  to  form, 


Leave  thou  thy  sister  when  she  prays, 
Her  early  Heaven,  her  happy  views; 
Nor  thou  with  shadow'd  hint  confuse 

A  life  that  leads  melodious  days. 

Her  faith  thro'  form  is  pure  as  thine, 

Her  hands  are  quicker  unto  good :  10 

Oh,  sacred  be  the  flesh  and  blood 

To  which  she  links  a  truth  divine ! 


See  thou,  that  countest  reason  ripe 
In  holding  by  the  law  within, 
Thou  fail  not  in  a  world  of  sin, 

And  ev'n  for  want  of  such  a  type. 


XXXIV. 

• 

My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this, 
That  life  shall  live  for  evermore, 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core, 

And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is; 


This  round  of  green,  this  orb  of  flame, 
Fantastic  beauty;  such  as  lurks 
In  some  wild  Poet,  when  he  works 

Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim. 
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What  then  were  God  to  such  as  I  ? 

'Twere  hardly  worth  my  while  to  choose    10 

Of  things  all  mortal,  or  to  use 
A  little  patience  ere  I  die; 

'Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace, 

Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws, 
To  drop  head-foremost  in  the  jaws 

Of  vacant  darkness  and  to  cease. 


XXXV. 

Yet  if  some  voice  that  man  could  trust 

Should  murmur  from  the  narrow  house, 
''The  cheeks  drop  in;  the  body  bows; 

Man  dies:  nor  is  there  hope  in  dust:" 

Might  I  not  say?     "Yet  even  here, 
But  for  one  hour,  O  Love,  I  strive 
To  keep  so  sweet  a  thing  alive:" 

But  I  should  turn  mine  ears  and  hear 

The  moanings  of  the  homeless  sea, 

The  sound  of  streams  that  swift  or  slow     10 
Draw  down  Ionian  hills,  and  sow 

The  dust  of  continents  to  be; 

And  Love  would  answer  with  a  sigh, 
"The  sound  of  that  forgetful  shore 
Will  change  my  sweetness  more  and  more, 

Half-dead  to  know  that  I  shall  die." 

O  me,  what  profits  it  to  put 

An  idle  case?     If  Death  were  seen 
At  first  as  Death,  Love  had  not  been, 

Or  been  in  narrowest  working  shut,  20 
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Mere  fellowship  of  sluggish  moods, 

Or  in  his  coarsest  Satyr-shape 

Had  bruised  the  herb  and  crush'd  the  grape, 
And  bask'd  and  batten'd  in  the  woods. 


XXXVI. 

Tho'  truths  in  manhood  darkly  join, 
Deep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame, 
We  yield  all  blessing  to  the  name 

Of  Him  that  made  them  current  coin ; 

For  Wisdom  dealt  with  mortal  powers, 

Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 

Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors. 

And  so  the  Word  had  breath,  and  wrought 

With  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds       10 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds, 

More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought ; 

Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf, 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave, 
And  those  wild  eyes  that  watch  the  wave 

In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef. 


XXXVII. 

Urania  speaks  with  darken'd  brow: 

"Thou  pratest  here  where  thou  art  least; 
This  faith  has  many  a  purer  priest, 

And  many  an  abler  voice  than  thou. 
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"Go  down  beside  thy  native  rill, 
On  thy  Parnassus  set  thy  feet, 
And  hear  thy  laurel  whisper  sweet 

About  the  ledges  of  the  hill." 

And  my  Melpomene  replies, 

A  touch  of  shame  upon  her  cheek:  10 

"  I  am  not  worthy  ev'n  to  speak 

Of  thy  prevailing  mysteries ; 

"For  I  am  but  an  earthly  Muse, 
And  owning  but  a  little  art 
To  lull  with  song  an  aching  heart, 

And  render  human  love  his  dues; 

"But  brooding  on  the  dear  one  dead,  % 

And  all  he  said  of  things  divine, 

(And  dear  to  me  as  sacred  wine 
To  dying  lips  is  all  he  said),  20 

"I  murmur'd,  as  I  came  along, 

Of  comfort  clasp'd  in  truth  reveal'd; 
And  loiter'd  in  the  master's  field, 

And  darken'd  sanctities  with  song." 


XXXVIII. 

With  weary  steps  I  loiter  on, 

Tho'  always  under  alter'd  skies 
The  purple  from  the  distance  dies, 

My  prospect  and  horizon  gone. 
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No  joy  the  blowing  season  gives, 
The  herald  melodies  of  spring, 
But  in  the  songs  I  love  to  sing 

A  doubtful  gleam  of  solace  lives. 


If  any  care  for  what  is  here 

Survive  in  spirits  render'd  free,  10 

Then  are  these  songs  I  sing  of  thee 

Not  all  ungrateful  to  thine  ear. 


XL. 

Could  we  forget  the  widow'd  hour 

And  look  on  Spirits  breathed  away, 
As  on  a  maiden  in  the  day 

When  first  she  wears  her  orange-flower ! 

When  crown'd  with  blessing  she  doth  rise 
To  take  her  latest  leave  of  home, 
And  hopes  and  light  regrets  that  come 

Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes ; 

And  doubtful  joys  the  father  move, 

And  tears  are  on  the  mother's  face,  10 

As  parting  with  a  long  embrace 
She  enters  other  realms  of  love ; 

Her  office  there  to  rear,  to  teach, 

Becoming  as  is  meet  and  fit 

A  link  among  the  days,  to  knit 
The  generations  each  with  each ; 
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And,  doubtless,  unto  thee  is  given 

A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit 

In  those  great  offices  that  suit 
The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven.  20 

Ay  me,  the  difference  I  discern ! 

How  often  shall  her  old  fireside 

Be  cheer'd  with  tidings  of  the  bride, 

How  often  she  herself  return, 


And  tell  them  all  they  would  have  told, 

And  bring  her  babe,  and  make  her  boast, 
Till  even  those  that  miss'd  her  most 

Shall  count  new  things  as  dear  as  old : 

But  thou  and  I  have  shaken  hands, 

Till  growing  winters  lay  me  low;  30 

My  paths  are  in  the  fields  I  know, 

And  thine  in  undiscover'd  lands. 


XLI. 

Thy  spirit  ere  our  fatal  loss 

Did  ever  rise  from  high  to  higher; 

As  mounts  the  heavenward  altar-fire, 
As  flies  the  lighter  thro*  the  gross. 

But  thou  art  turn'd  to  something  strange, 
And  I  have  lost  the  links  that  bound 
Thy  changes;  here  upon  the  ground, 

No  more  partaker  of  thy  change. 
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Deep  folly!  yet  that  this  could  be — 

That  I  could  wing  my  will  with  might        10 
To  leap  the  grades  of  life  and  light, 

And  flash  at  once,  my  friend,  to  thee. 

For  tho'  my  nature  rarely  yields 

To  that  vague  fear  implied  in  death ; 
Nor  shudders  at  the  gulfs  beneath, 

The  howlings  from  forgotten  fields ; 

Yet  oft  when  sundown  skirts  the  moor 
An  inner  trouble  I  behold, 
A  spectral  doubt  which  makes  me  cold, 

That  I  shall  be  thy  mate  no  more,  20 

Tho'  following  with  an  upward  mind 

The  wonders  that  have  come  to  thee, 
Thro'  all  the  secular  to-be, 

But  evermore  a  life  behind. 


XLII. 

I  vex  my  heart  with  fancies  dim  : 

He  still  outstript  me  in  the  race  ; 
It  was  but  unity  of  place 

That  made  me  dream  I  rank'd  with  him. 

And  so  may  Place  retain  us  still, 

And  he  the  much-beloved  again, 
A  lord  of  large  experience,  train 

To  riper  growth  the  mind  and  will  : 


what  delights  can  equal  those 
That  stir  the  spirit's  inner  deeps,  10 

When  one  that  loves  but  knows  not,  reaps 
A  truth  from  one  that  loves  and  knows? 
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XLIII. 

If  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one, 

And  every  spirit's  folded  bloom 

Thro'  all  its  intervital  gloom 
In  some  long  trance  should  slumber  on; 

Unconscious  of  the  sliding  hour, 

Bare  of  the  body,  might  it  last, 

And  silent  traces  of  the  past 
Be  all  the  colour  of  the  flower: 

So  then  were  nothing  lost  to  man ; 

So  that  still  garden  of  the  souls  10 

In  many  a  figured  leaf  enrols 
The  total  world  since  life  began; 

And  love  will  last  as  pure  and  whole 
As  when  he  loved  me  here  in  Time, 
And  at  the  spiritual  prime 

Rewaken  with  the  dawning  soul. 


XLV. 

The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky, 

What  time  his  tender  palm  is  prest 
Against  the  circle  of  the  breast, 

Has  never  thought  that  "this  is  I:" 

But  as  he  grows  he  gathers  much, 

And  learns  the  use  of  "I,"  and  "me,1 
And  finds  "I  am  not  what  I  see, 

And  other  than  the  things  I  touch." 
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So  rounds  he  to  a  separate  mind, 

From  whence  clear  memory  may  begin,      10 
As  thro'  the  frame  that  binds  him  in 

His  isolation  grows  denned. 

This  use  may  lie  in  blood  and  breath, 

Which  else  were  fruitless  of  their  due, 
Had  man  to  learn  himself  anew 

Beyond  the  second  birth  of  Death. 

XLVI. 

We  ranging  down  this  lower  track, 

The  path  we  came  by,  thorn  and  flower, 
Is  shadow'd  by  the  growing  hour, 

Lest  life  should  fail  in  looking  back. 

So  be  it:  there  no  shade  can  last 

In  that  deep  dawn  behind  the  tomb, 

But  clear  from  marge  to  marge  shall  bloom 

The  eternal  landscape  of  the  past ; 

A  lifelong  tract  of  time  reveal'd; 

The  fruitful  hours  of  still  increase;  10 

Days  order'd  in  a  wealthy  peace, 

And  those  five  years  its  richest  field. 

O  Love,  thy  province  were  not  large, 
A  bounded  field,  nor  stretching  far; 
Look  also,  Love,  a  brooding  star, 

A  rosy  warmth  from  marge  to  marge. 

XLVI  I. 

That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 

Remerging  in  the  general  Soul, 
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Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet : 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside; 

And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet: 

And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast, 

Enjoying  each  the  other's  good :  10 

What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 

Of  Love  on  earth?    He  seeks  at  least 

Upon  the  last  and  sharpest  height, 
Before  the  spirits  fade  away, 
Some  landing-place,  to  clasp  and  say, 

"  Farewell !     We  lose  ourselves  in  light." 


XLVIII. 

If  these  brief  lays,  of  Sorrow  born, 
Were  taken  to  be  such  as  closed 
Grave  doubts  and  answers  here  proposed, 

Then  these  were  such  as  men  might  scorn : 

Her  care  is  not  to  part  and  prove; 

She  takes,  when  harsher  moods  remit, 
What  slender  shade  of  doubt  may  flit, 

And  makes  it  vassal  unto  love: 

And  hence,  indeed,  she  sports  with  words, 

But  better  serves  a  wholesome  law,  10 

And  holds  it  sin  and  shame  to  draw 

The  deepest  measure  from  the  chords : 

Nor  dare  she  trust  a  larger  lay, 

But  rather  loosens  from  the  lip 
Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 

Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  away. 
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XLIX. 

From  art,  from  nature,  from  the  schools, 
Let  random  influences  glance, 
Like  light  in  many  a  shiver'd  lance 

That  breaks  about  the  dappled  pools : 

The  lightest  wave  of  thought  shall  lisp, 
The  fancy's  tenderest  eddy  wreathe, 
The  slightest  air  of  song  shall  breathe 

To  make  the  sullen  surface  crisp. 

And  look  thy  look,  and  go  thy  way, 

But  blame  not  thou  the  winds  that  make  10 
The  seeming-wanton  ripple  break, 

The  tender-pencil'd  shadow  play. 

Beneath  all  fancied  hopes  and  fears 
Ay  me,  the  sorrow  deepens  down, 
Whose  muffled  motions  blindly  drown 

The  bases  of  my  life  in  tears. 

L. 

Be  near  me  when  my  light  is  low, 

When  the  blood  creeps,  and  the  nerves  prick 
And  tingle ;  and  the  heart  is  sick, 

And  all  the  wheels  of  Being  slow. 

Be  near  me  when  the  sensuous  frame 

Is  rack'd  with  pangs  that  conquer  trust; 
And  Time,  a  maniac  scattering  dust, 

And  Life,  a  Fury  slinging  flame. 

Be  near  me  when  my  faith  is  dry, 

And  men  the  flies  of  latter  spring,  10 

That  lay  their  eggs,  and  sting  and  sing 

And  weave  their  petty  cells  and  die. 
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Be  near  me  when  I  fade  away, 

To  point  the  term  of  human  strife, 
And  on  the  low  dark  verge  of  life 

The  twilight  of  eternal  day. 

LI. 

Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead 

Should  still  be  near  us  at  our  side? 
Is  there  no  baseness  we  would  hide? 

No  inner  vileness  that  we  dread? 

Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I  strove, 
I  had  such  reverence  for  his  blame, 
See  with  clear  eye  some  hidden  shame 

And  I  be  lessen'd  in  his  love? 

I  wrong  the  grave  with  fears  untrue : 

Shall  love  be  blamed  for  want  of  faith?       10 
There  must  be  wisdom  with  great  Death : 

The  dead  shall  look  me  thro'  and  thro'. 

Be  near  us  when  we  climb  or  fall : 

Ye  watch,  like  God,  the  rolling  hours 
With  larger  other  eyes  than  ours, 

To  make  allowance  for  us  all. 

LII. 

I  cannot  love  thee  as  I  ought,  - 

For  love  reflects  the  thing  beloved ; 
My  words  are  only  words,  and  moved 

Upon  the  topmost  froth  of  thought. 

"Yet  blame  not  thou  thy  plaintive  song," 

The  Spirit  of  true  love  replied ; 

"Thou  canst  not  move  me  from  thy  side, 
Nor  human  frailty  do  me  wrong. 
18 
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"What  keeps  a  spirit  wholly  true 

To  that  ideal  which  he  bears?  10 

What  record?  not  the  sinless  years 

That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue : 

"So  fret  not,  like  an  idle  girl, 

That  life  is  dash'd  with  flecks  of  sin. 
Abide:  thy  wealth  is  gather'd  in, 

When  Time  hath  sunder'd  shell  from  pearl." 

LIII. 

How  many  a  father  have  I  seen, 
A  sober  man,  among  his  boys, 
Whose  youth  was  full  of  foolish  noise, 

Who  wears  his  manhood  hale  and  green : 

And  dare  we  to  this  fancy  give, 

That  had  the  wild  oat  not  been  sown, 
The  soil,  left  barren,  scarce  had  grown 

The  grain  by  which  a  man  may  live? 

Or,  if  we  held  the  doctrine  sound 

For  life  outliving  heats  of  youth,  10 

Yet  who  would  preach  it  as  a  truth 

To  those  that  eddy  round  and  round? 

Hold  thou  the  good :  define  it  well  : 
For  fear  divine  Philosophy 
Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 

Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell. 

LIV. 

Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood ; 
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That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy 'd, 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire  10 

Is  shrivelFd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last — far  off — at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream:  but  what  am  I? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night: 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light: 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.  20 


LV. 

The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole 

No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave, 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 

The  likest  God  within  the  soul? 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 

That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life; 

That  I,  considering  everywhere 

Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds,  10 

And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 
She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear, 
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I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 

That  slope  thro'  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope, 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope.  20 


LVI. 

"So  careful  of  the  type?"  but' no. 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  "A  thousand  types  are  gone: 

I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

"Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me: 
I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death : 
The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath : 

I  know  no  more."     And  he,  shall  he, 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair, 

Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes,  10 

Who  roll'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 

Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed 
And  love  Creation's  final  law, — 
Tho'  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 

With  ravine,  shriek'd  against  his  creed — 

Who  loved,  who  suffer 'd  countless  ills, 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 

Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills?  20 
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No  more?     A  monster  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord.     Dragons  of  the  prime, 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 

Were  mellow  music  match'd  with  him. 

0  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail ! 

O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless! 
What  hope  of  answer,  or  redress? 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil. 

LVII. 

Peace ;  come  away :  the  song  of  woe 
Is  after  all  an  earthly  song: 
Peace ;  come  away ;  we  do  him  wrong 

To  sing  so  wildly :  let  us  go. 

Come;  let  us  go:  your  cheeks  are  pale; 
But  half  my  life  I  leave  behind : 
Methinks  my  friend  is  richly  shrined ; 

But  I  shall  pass;  my  work  will  fail. 

Yet  in  these  ears,  till  hearing  dies, 

One  set  slow  bell  will  seem  to  toll  10 

The  passing  of  the  sweetest  soul 

That  ever  look'd  with  human  eyes. 

1  hear  it  now,  and  o'er  and  o'er, 

Eternal  greetings  to  the  dead ; 
And  "Ave,  Ave,  Ave,"  said, 
"Adieu,  adieu"  for  evermore. 

LVIII. 

In  those  sad  words  I  took  farewell: 
Like  echoes  in  sepulchral  halls, 
As  drop  by  drop  the  water  falls 

In  vaults  and  catacombs,  they  fell; 
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And,  falling,  idly  broke  the  peace 

Of  hearts  that  beat  from  day  to  day, 
Half-conscious  of  their  dying  clay, 

And  those  cold  crypts  where  they  shall  cease. 

The  high  Muse  answer'd:  "Wherefore  grieve 

Thy  brethren  with  a  fruitless  tear?  10 

Abide  a  little  longer  here, 

And  thou  shalt  take  a  nobler  leave." 

LIX. 

O  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  live  with  me 
No  casual  mistress,  but  a  wife, 
My  bosom-friend  and  half  of  life; 

As  I  confess  it  needs  must  be ; 

O  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  rule  my  blood, 
Be  sometimes  lovely  like  a  bride, 
And  put  thy  harsher  moods  aside, 

If  thou  wilt  have  me  wise  and  good. 

My  centred  passion  cannot  move, 

Nor  will  it  lessen  from  to-day ;  10 

But  I'll  have  leave  at  times  to  play 

As  with  the  creature  of  my  love ; 

And  set  thee  forth,  for  thou  art  mine, 

With  so  much  hope  for  years  to  come, 
That,  howsoe'er  I  know  thee,  some 

Could  hardly  tell  what  name  were  thine. 

LX. 

He  past;  a  soul  of  nobler  tone: 

My  spirit  loved  and  loves  him  yet, 
Like  some  poor  girl  whose  heart  is  set 

On  one  whose  rank  exceeds  her  own. 
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He  mixing  with  his  proper  sphere, 
She  finds  the  baseness  of  her  lot, 
Half  jealous  of  she  knows  not  what, 

And  envying  all  that  meet  him  there. 

The  little  village  looks  forlorn ; 

She  sighs  amid  her  narrow  days,  10 

Moving  about  the  household  ways, 

In  that  dark  house  where  she  was  born. 

The  foolish  neighbours  come  and  go, 

And  tease  her  till  the  day  draws  by: 
At  night  she  weeps,  "How  vain  am  I ! 

How  should  he  love  a  thing  so  low?" 

LXI. 
If,  in  thy  second  state  sublime, 

Thy  ransom'd  reason  change  replies 

With  all  the  circle  of  the  wise, 
The  perfect  flower  of  human  time; 

And  if  thou  cast  thine  eyes  below, 

How  dimly  character'd  and  slight, 
How  dwarf'd  a  growth  of  cold  and  night, 

How  blanch'd  with  darkness  must  I  grow! 

Yet  turn  thee  to  the  doubtful  shore, 

Where  thy  first  form  was  made  a  man;      10 
I  loved  thee,  Spirit,  and  love,  nor  can 

The  soul  of  Shakespeare  love  thee  more. 

LXI  I. 

Tho*  if  an  eye  that's  downward  cast 

Could  make  thee  somewhat  blench  or  fail, 
Then  be  my  love  an  idle  tale, 

And  fading  legend  of  the  past; 
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And  thou,  as  one  that  once  declined, 
When  he  was  little  more  than  boy, 
On  some  unworthy  heart  with  joy, 

But  lives  to  wed  an  equal  mind ; 

And  breathes  a  novel  world,  the  while 

His  other  passion  wholly  dies,  10 

Or  in  the  light  of  deeper  eyes 

Is  matter  for  a  flying  smile. 

LXIV. 

Dost  thou  look  back  on  what  hath  been, 

As  some  divinely  gifted  man, 

Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 
And  on  a  simple  village  green ; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 

And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known 

And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys,  10 

To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees, 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne ; 

And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 

Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire; 

Yet  feels,  as  in  a  pensive  dream, 

When  all  his  active  powers  are  still, 
A  distant  dearness  in  the  hill, 

A  secret  sweetness  in  the  stream,  20 
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The  limit  of  his  narrower  fate, 

While  yet  beside  its  vocal  springs 
He  play'd  at  counsellors  and  kings, 

With  one  that  was  his  earliest  mate; 

Who  ploughs  with  pain  his  native  lea 
And  reaps  the  labour  of  his  hands, 
Or  in  the  furrow  musing  stands; 

"Does  my  old  friend  remember  me?" 

LXV. 

Sweet  soul,  do  with  me  as  thou  wilt; 
I  lull  a  fancy  trouble-tost 
With  "Love's  too  precious  to  be  lost, 

A  little  grain  shall  not  be  spilt." 

And  in  that  solace  can  I  sing, 

Till  out  of  painful  phases  wrought 
There  flutters  up  a  happy  thought, 

Self-balanced  on  a  lightsome  wing: 

Since  we  deserved  the  name  of  friends, 

And  thine  effect  so  lives  in  me,  10 

A  part  of  mine  may  live  in  thee 

And  move  thee  on  to  noble  ends. 

LXVI. 

You  thought  my  heart  too  far  diseased ; 

You  wonder  when  my  fancies  play 

To  find  me  gay  among  the  gay, 
Like  one  with  any  trifle  pleased. 

The  shade  by  which  my  life  was  crost, 
Which  makes  a  desert  in  the  mind, 
Has  made  me  kindly  with  my  kind, 

And  like  to  him  whose  sight  is  lost; 
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Whose  feet  are  guided  thro'  the  land, 

Whose  jest  among  his  friends  is  free,  10 

Who  takes  the  children  on  his  knee, 

And  winds  their  curls  about  his  hand : 

He  plays  with  threads,  he  beats  his  chair 
For  pastime,  dreaming  of  the  sky; 
His  inner  day  can  never  die, 

His  night  of  loss  is  always  there. 

LXVII. 

When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls, 
I  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest, 
By  that  broad  water  of  the  west, 

There  comes  a  glory  on  the  walls; 

Thy  marble  bright  in  dark  appears, 

As  slowly  steals  a  silver  flame 

Along  the  letters  of  thy  name, 
And  o'er  the  number  of  thy  years. 

The  mystic  glory  swims  away ; 

From  off  my  bed  the  moonlight  dies;          10 
And  closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyes 

I  sleep  till  dusk  is  dipt  in  gray: 

And  then  I  know  the  mist  is  drawn 
A  lucid  veil  from  coast  to  coast, 
And  in  the  dark  church  like  a  ghost 

Thy  tablet  glimmers  to  the  dawn. 

LXIX. 

I  dream'd  there  would  be  Spring  no  more, 
That  Nature's  ancient  power  was  lost: 
The  streets  were  black  with  smoke  and  frost, 

They  chatter'd  trifles  at  the  door : 
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I  wander 'd  from  the  noisy  town, 

I  found  a  wood  with  thorny  boughs: 
I  took  the  thorns  to  bind  my  brows, 

I  wore  them  like  a  civic  crown : 

I  met  with  scoffs,  I  met  with  scorns 

From  youth  and  babe  and  hoary  hairs:      10 
They  call'd  me  in  the  public  squares 

The  fool  that  wears  a  crown  of  thorns: 

They  call'd  me  fool,  they  call'd  me  child: 

I  found  an  angel  of  the  night; 

The  voice  was  low,  the  look  was  bright ; 
He  look'd  upon  my  crown  and  smiled : 

He  reach'd  the  glory  of  a  hand, 

That  seem'd  to  touch  it  into  leaf: 
The  voice  was  not  the  voice  of  grief, 

The  words  were  hard  to  understand.  20 


LXX. 

I  cannot  see  the  features  right, 

When  on  the  gloom  I  strive  to  paint 
The  face  I  know ;  the  hues  are  faint 

And  mix  with  hollow  masks  of  night; 

Cloud-towers  by  ghostly  masons  wrought, 
A  gulf  that  ever  shuts  and  gapes, 
A  hand  that  points,  and  palled  shapes 

In  shadowy  thoroughfares  of  thought; 

And  crowds  that  stream  from  yawning  doors, 
And  shoals  of  pucker'd  faces  drive;  10 

Dark  bulks  that  tumble  half  alive, 

And  lazy  lengths  on  boundless  shores; 
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Till  all  at  once  beyond  the  will 
I  hear  a  wizard  music  roll, 
And  thro'  a  lattice  on  the  soul 

Looks  thy  fair  face  and  makes  it  still. 


LXXIL 

Risest  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again, 
And  howlest,  issuing  out  of  night, 
With  blasts  that  blow  the  poplar  white, 

And  lash  with  storm  the  streaming  pane? 

• 

Day,  when  my  crown'd  estate  begun 
To  pine  in  that  reverse  of  doom, 
Which  sicken'd  every  living  bloom, 

And  blurr'd  the  splendour  of  the  sun ; 

Who  usherest  in  the  dolorous  hour 

With  thy  quick  tears  that  make  the  rose    10 
Pull  sideways,  and  the  daisy  close 

Her  crimson  fringes  to  the  shower; 

Who  might'st  have  heaved  a  windless  flame 
Up  the  deep  East,  or,  whispering,  play'd 
A  chequer-work  of  beam  and  shade 

Along  the  hills,  yet  look'd  the  same. 

As  wan,  as  chill,  as  wild  as  now; 

Day,  mark'd  as  with  some  hideous  crime, 
When  the  dark  hand  struck  down  thro'  time, 

And  cancell'd  nature's  best:  but  thou,  20 

Lift  as  thou  may'st  thy  burthen 'd  brows 

Thro'  clouds  that  drench  the  morning  star, 
And  whirl  the  ungarner'd  sheaf  afar, 

And  sow  the  sky  with  flying  boughs, 
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And  up  thy  vault  with  roaring  spund 

Climb  thy  thick  noon,  disastrous  day; 
Touch  thy  dull  goal  of  joyless  gray, 

And  hide  thy  shame  beneath  the  ground. 

LXXIII. 

So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do, 

So  little  done,  such  things  to  be, 
How  know  I  what  had  need  of  thee, 

For  thou  wert  strong  as  thou  wert  true? 

The  fame  is  quench  'd  that  I  foresaw, 

The  head  hath  miss'd  an  earthly  wreath: 
I  curse  not  nature,  no,  nor  death ; 

For  nothing  is  that  errs  from  law. 

We  pass;  the  path  that  each  man  trod 

Is  dim,  or  will  be  dim,  with  weeds:  10 

What  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 

In  endless  age?     It  rests  with  God. 

O  hollow  wraith  of  dying  fame, 

Fade  wholly,  while  the  soul  exults, 
And  self-infolds  the  large  results 

Of  force  that  would  have  forged  a  name. 

LXXIV. 

As  sometimes  in  a  dead  man's  face, 

To  those  that  watch  it  more  and  more, 
A  likeness,  hardly  seen  before, 

Comes  out — to  some  one  of  his  race : 

So,  dearest,  now  thy  brows  are  cold, 
I  see  thee  what  thou  art,  and  know 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below, 

Thy  kindred  with  the  great  of  old. 
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But  there  is  more  than  I  can  see, 

And  what  I  see  I  leave  unsaid,  10 

Nor  speak  it,  knowing  Death  has  made 

His  darkness  beautiful  with  thee. 

LXXV. 

I  leave  thy  praises  unexpress'd 

In  verse  that  brings  myself  relief, 
And  by  the  measure  of  my  grief 

I  leave  thy  greatness  to  be  guess 'd ; 

What  practice  howsoe'er  expert 

In  fitting  aptest  words  to  things, 
Or  voice  the  richest-toned  that  sings, 

Hath  power  to  give  thee  as  thou  wert? 

I  care  not  in  these  fading  days 

To  raise  a  cry  that  lasts  not  long,  10 

And  round  thee  with  the  breeze  of  song 

To  stir  a  little  dust  of  praise. 

Thy  leaf  has  perish 'd  in  the  green, 

And,  while  we  breathe  beneath  the  sun, 
The  world  which  credits  what  is  done 

Is  cold  to  all  that  might  have  been. 

So  here  shall  silence  guard  thy  fame; 
But  somewhere,  out  of  human  view, 
Whate'er  thy  hands  are  set  to  do 

Is  wrought  with  tumult  of  acclaim.  20 

LXXVI. 

Take  wings  of  fancy,  and  ascend, 
And  in  a  moment  set  thy  face 
Where  all  the  starry  heavens  of  space 

Are  sharpen'd  to  a  needle's  end; 
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Take  wings  of  foresight ;  lighten  thro' 
The  secular  abyss  to  come, 
And  lo,  thy  deepest  lays  are  dumb 

Before  the  mouldering  of  a  yew; 

And  if  the  matin  songs,  that  woke 

The  darkness  of  our  planet,  last,  10 

Thine  own  shall  wither  in  the  vast, 

Ere  half  the  lifetime  of  an  oak. 

Ere  these  have  clothed  their  branchy  bowers 
With  fifty  Mays,  thy  songs  are  vain; 
And  what  are  they  when  these  remain 

The  ruin'd  shells  of  hollow  towers? 


LXXVII. 

What  hope  is  here  for  modern  rhyme 
To  him,  who  turns  a  musing  eye 
On  songs,  and  deeds,  and  lives,  that  lie 

Foreshorten'd  in  the  tract  of  time? 

These  mortal  lullabies  of  pain 

May  bind  a  book,  may  line  a  box, 
May  serve  to  curl  a  maiden's  locks; 

Or  when  a  thousand  moons  shall  wane 

A  man  upon  a  stall  may  find, 

And,  passing,  turn  the  page  that  tells         10 
A  grief,  then  changed  to  something  else, 

Sung  by  a  long-forgotten  mind. 

But  what  of  that?  My  darken'd  ways 
Shall  ring  with  music  all  the  same; 
To  breathe  my  loss  is  more  than  fame, 

To  utter  love  more  sweet  than  praise. 
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LXXVIII. 
Again  at  Christmas  did  we  weave 

The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth ; 

The  silent  snow  possess'd  the  earth, 
And  calmly  fell  our  Christmas-eve : 

The  yule-clog  sparkled  keen  with  frost, 
No  wing  of  wind  the  region  swept, 
But  over  all  things  brooding  slept 

The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost. 

As  in  the  winters  left  behind, 

Again  our  ancient  games  had  place,  10 

The  mimic  picture's  breathing  grace, 

And  dance  and  song  and  hoodman-blind. 

Who  show'd  a  token  of  distress? 

No  single  tear,  no  mark  of  pain : 

0  sorrow,  then  can  sorrow  wane? 
O  grief,  can  grief  be  changed  to  less? 

O  last  regret,  regret  can  die ! 

No — mixt  with  all  this  mystic  frame, 
Her  deep  relations  are  the  same, 

But  with  long  use  her  tears  are  dry.  20 

LXXIX. 

"More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me,"- 
Let  this  not  vex  thee,  noble  heart ! 

1  know  thee  of  what  force  thou  art 
To  hold  the  costliest  love  in  fee. 

But  thou  and  I  are  one  in  kind, 

As  moulded  like  in  Nature's  mint; 
And  hill  and  wood  and  field  did  print 

The  same  sweet  forms  in  either  mind. 
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For  us  the  same  cold  streamlet  curl'd 

Thro'  all  his  eddying  coves;  the  same         10 
All  winds  that  roam  the  twilight  came 

In  whispers  of  the  beauteous  world. 

At  one  dear  knee  we  proffer'd  vows, 

One  lesson  from  one  book  we  learn'd, 
Ere  childhood's  flaxen  ringlet  turn'd 

To  black  and  brown  on  kindred  brows. 

And  so  my  wealth  resembles  thine, 

But  he  was  rich  where  I  was  poor, 
And  he  supplied  my  want  the  more 

As  his  unlikeness  fitted  mine.      •  20 


LXXX. 

If  any  vague  desire  should  rise, 

That  holy  Death  ere  Arthur  died 
Had  moved  me  kindly  from  his  side, 

And  dropt  the  dust  on  tearless  eyes; 

Then  fancy  shapes,  as  fancy  can, 

The  grief  my  loss  in  him  had  wrought, 
A  grief  as  deep  as  life  or  thought, 

But  stay'd  in  peace  with  God  and  man. 

I  make  a  picture  in  the  brain ; 

I  hear  the  sentence  that  he  speaks;  10 

He  bears  the  burthen  of  the  weeks 

But  turns  his  burthen  into  gain. 

His  credit  thus  shall  set  me  free; 

And,  influence-rich  to  soothe  and  save, 
Unused  example  from  the  grave 

Reach  out  dead  hands  to  comfort  me. 
19 
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LXXXI. 

Could  I  have  said  while  he  was  here, 

"My  love  shall  now  no  further  range; 
There  cannot  come  a  mellower  change, 

For  now  is  love  mature  in  ear." 

Love,  then,  had  hope  of  richer  store: 
What  end  is  here  to  my  complaint? 
This  haunting  whisper  makes  me  faint, 

"More  years  had  made  me  love  thee  more." 

But  Death  returns  an  answer  sweet : 

"My  sudden  frost  was  sudden  gain,  10 

And  gave  all  ripeness  to  the  grain, 

It  might  have  drawn  from  after-heat." 

LXXXI  I. 

I  wage  not  any  feud  with  Death 

For  changes  wrought  on  form  and  face ; 
No  lower  life  that  earth's  embrace 

May  breed  with  him,  can  fright  my  faith. 

Eternal  process  moving  on, 

From  state  to  state  the  spirit  walks; 

And  these  are  but  the  shattered  stalks, 
Or  ruin'd  chrysalis  of  one. 

Nor  blame  I  Death,  because  he  bear 

The  use  of  virtue  out  of  earth :  10 

I  know  transplanted  human  worth 

Will  bloom  to  profit,  otherwhere. 

For  this  alone  on  Death  I  wreak 

The  wrath  that  garners  in  my  heart; 
He  put  our  lives  so  far  apart 

We  cannot  hear  each  other  speak. 
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LXXXIII. 

Dip  down  upon  the  northern  shore, 

O  sweet  new-year  delaying  long; 

Thou  doest  expectant  nature  wrong; 
Delaying  long,  delay  no  more. 
i 
What  stays  thee  from  the  clouded  noons, 

Thy  sweetness  from  its  proper  place? 

Can  trouble  live  with  April  days, 
Or  sadness  in  the  summer  moons? 

Bring  orchis,  bring  the  foxglove  spire, 

The  little  speedwell's  darling  blue,  10 

Deep  tulips  dash'd  with  fiery  dew, 

Laburnums,  dropping-wells  of  fire. 

0  thou,  new-year,  delaying  long, 

Delayest  the  sorrow  in  my  blood, 
That  longs  to  burst  a  frozen  bud 
And  flood  a  fresher  throat  with  song. 

LXXXIV. 

When  I  contemplate  all  alone 

The  life  that  had  been  thine  below, 
And  fix  my  thoughts  on  all  the  glow 

To  which  thy  crescent  would  have  grown ; 

1  see  thee  sitting  crown'd  with  good, 

A  central  warmth  diffusing  bliss 
In  glance  and  smile,  and  clasp  and  kiss, 
On  all  the  branches  of  thy  blood ; 

Thy  blood,  my  friend,  and  partly  mine; 

For  now  the  day  was  drawing  on,  10 

When  thou  should 'st  link  thy  life  with  one 

Of  mine  own  house,  and  boys  of  thine 
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Had  babbled  "Uncle"  on  my  knee; 
But  that  remorseless  iron  hour 
Made  cypress  of  her  orange-flower, 

Despair  of  Hope,  and  earth  of  thee. 

I  seem  to  meet  their  least  desire, 

To  clap  their  cheeks,  to  call  them  mine. 
I  see  their  unborn  faces  shine 

Beside  the  never-lighted  fire.  20 

I  see  myself  an  honour'd  guest, 

Thy  partner  in  the  flowery  walk 
Of  letters,  genial  table-talk, 

Or  deep  dispute,  and  graceful  jest; 

While  now  thy  prosperous  labour  fills 
The  lips  of  men  with  honest  praise, 
And  sun  by  sun  the  happy  days 

Descend  below  the  golden  hills 

With  promise  of  a  morn  as  fair; 

And  all  the  train  of  bounteous  hours  30 

Conduct  by  paths  of  growing  powers, 

To  reverence  and  the  silver  hair ; 

Till  slowly  worn  her  earthly  robe, 

Her  lavish  mission  richly -wrought, 
Leaving  great  legacies  of  thought, 

Thy  spirit  should  fail  from  off  the  globe ; 

What  time  mine  own  might  also  flee, 

As  link'd  with  thine  in  love  and  fate, 
And,  hovering  o'er  the  dolorous  strait 

To  the  other  shore,  involved  in  thee,  40 
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Arrive  at  last  the  blessed  goal, 

And  He  that  died  in  Holy  Land 
Would  reach  us  out  the  shining  hand, 

And  take  us  as  a  single  soul. 

What  reed  was  that  on  which  I  leant? 
Ah,  backward  fancy,  wherefore  wake 
The  old  bitterness  again,  and  break 

The  low  beginnings  of  content. 

LXXXVI. 

Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air, 

That  rollest  from  the  gorgeous  gloom 
Of  evening  over  brake  and  bloom 

And  meadow,  slowly  breathing  bare 

The  round  of  space,  and  rapt  below 
Thro'  all  the  dewy-tassell'd  wood, 
And  shadowing  down  the  horned  flood 

In  ripples,  fan  my  brows  and  blow 

The  fever  from  my  cheek,  and  sigh 

The  full  new  life  that  feeds  thy  breath       10 
Throughout  my  frame,  till  Doubt  and  Death, 

111  brethren,  let  the  fancy  fly 

From  belt  to  belt  of  crimson  seas 

On  leagues  of  odour  streaming  far, 
To  where  in  yonder  orient  star 

A  hundred  spirits  whisper  "Peace." 

LXXXVI  I. 

I  past  beside  the  reverend  walls 

In  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown; 
I  roved  at  random  thro'  the  town, 

And  saw  the  tumult  of  the  halls; 
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And  heard  once  more  in  college  fanes 

The  storm  their  high-built  organs  make, 
And  thunder-music,  rolling,  shake 

The  prophet  blazon'd  on  the  panes; 

And  caught  once  more  the  distant  shout, 

The  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars  10 

Among  the  willows;  paced  the  shores 

And  many  a  bridge,  and  all  about 

The  same  gray  flats  again,  and  felt 

The  same,  but  not  the  same;  and  last 
Up  that  long  walk  of  limes  I  past 

To  see  the  rooms  in  which  he  dwelt. 

Another  name  was  on  the  door: 

I  linger 'd ;  all  within  was  noise 

Of  songs,  and  clapping  hands,  and  boys 

That  crash 'd  the  glass  and  beat  the  floor;          20 

Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 

Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art, 
And  labour,  and  the  changing  mart, 

And  all  the  framework  of  the  land ; 

When  one  would  aim  an  arrow  fair, 

But  send  it  slackly  from  the  string; 
And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring, 

And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there; 

And  last  the  master-bowman,  he, 

Would  cleave  the  mark.     A  willing  ear      30 
We  lent  him.     Who,  but  hung  to  hear 

The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 
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From  point  to  point,  with  power  and  grace 
And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law, 
To  those  conclusions  when  we  saw 

The  God  within  him  light  his  face, 

And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 

In  azure  orbits  heavenly- wise ; 

And  over  those  ethereal  eyes 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo.  40 

LXXXVIII. 

Wild  bird,  whose  warble,  liquid-sweet, 
Rings  Eden  thro'  the  budded  quicks, 

0  tell  me  where  the  senses  mix, 
O  tell  me  where  the  passions  meet, 

Whence  radiate :  fierce  extremes  employ 
Thy  spirits  in  the  darkening  leaf, 
And  in  the  midmost  heart  of  grief 

Thy  passion  clasps  a  secret  joy: 

And  I — my  harp  would  prelude  woe — 

1  cannot  all  command  the  strings;  10 
The  glory  of  the  sum  of  things 

Will  flash  along  the  chords  and  go. 

LXXXIX. 

Witch-elms  that  counterchange  the  floor 
Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dusk  and  bright ; 
And  thou,  with  all  thy  breadth  and  height 

Of  foliage,  towering  sycamore; 

How  often,  hither  wandering  down, 

My  Arthur  found  your  shadows  fair, 
And  shook  to  all  the  liberal  air 

The  dust  and  din  and  steam  of  town : 
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He  brought  an  eye  for  all  he  saw ; 

He  mixt  in  all  our  simple  sports;  10 

They  pleased  him,  fresh  from  brawling  courts 

And  dusty  purlieus  of  the  law. 

O  joy  to  him  in  this  retreat, 

Immantled  in  ambrosial  dark, 
To  drink  the  cooler  air,  and  mark 

The  landscape  winking  thro'  the  heat : 

O  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares, 

The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning  dew, 
"The  gust  that  round  the  garden  flew, 

And  tumbled  half  the  mellowing  pears !  20 

O  bliss,  when  all  in  circle  drawn 

About  him,  heart  and  ear  were  fed 
To  hear  him,  as  he  lay  and  read 

The  Tuscan  poets  on  the  lawn : 

Or  in  the  all-golden  afternoon 

A  guest,  or  happy  sister,  sung, 

Or  here  she  brought  the  harp  and  flung 

A  ballad  to  the  brightening  moon : 

Nor  less  it  pleased  in  livelier  moods, 

Beyond  the  bounding  hill  to  stray,  30 

And  break  the  livelong  summer  day 

With  banquet  in  the  distant  woods; 

Whereat  we  glanced  from  theme  to  theme, 
Discuss'd  the  books  to  love  or  hate, 
Or  touch'd  the  changes  of  the  state, 

Or  threaded  some  Socratic  dream ; 
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But  if  I  praised  the  busy  town. 

He  loved  to  rail  against  it  still. 

For  "ground  in  yonder  social  mill 
We  rub  each  other's  angles  down.  40 

"And  merge,"  he  said,  "in  form  and  gloss 
The  picturesque  of  man  and  man." 
\Ye  talk'd :  the  stream  beneath  us  ran, 

The  wine-flask  lying  couch'd  in  moss, 

Or  cool'd  within  the  glooming  wave; 

And  last,  returning  from  afar, 

Before  the  crimson-circled  star 
Had  fall'n  into  her  father's  grave, 

And  brushing  ankle-deep  in  flowers, 

We  heard  behind  the  woodbine  veil  50 

The  milk  that  bubbled  in  the  pail, 

And  buzzings  of  the  honied  hours. 

XC. 

He  tasted  love  with  half  his  mind, 

Nor  ever  drank  the  inviolate  spring 
Where  nighest  heaven,  who  first  could  fling 

This  bitter  seed  among  mankind; 

That  could  the  dead,  whose  dying  eyes 

Were  closed  with  wail,  resume  their  life, 
They  would  but  find  in  child  and  wife 

An  iron  welcome  when  they  rise : 

'Twas  well,  indeed,  when  warm  with  wine, 

To  pledge  them  with  a  kindly  tear,  10 

To  talk  them  o'er,  to  wish  them  here, 

To  count  their  memories  half  divine; 
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But  if  they  came  who  past  away, 

Behold  their  brides  in  other  hands; 
The  hard  heir  strides  about  their  lands, 

And  will  not  yield  them  for  a  day. 

Yea,  tho'  their  sons  were  none  of  these, 

Not  less  the  yet-loved  sire  would  make 
Confusion  worse  than  death,  and  shake 

The  pillars  of  domestic  peace.  20 

Ah  dear,  but  come  thou  back  to  me : 

Whatever  change  the  years  have  wrought, 
I  find  not  yet  one  lonely  thought 

That  cries  against  my  wish  for  thee. 


XCI. 

When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch, 

And  rarely  pipes  the  mounted  thrush ; 
Or  underneath  the  barren  bush 

Flits  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March ; 

Come,  wear  the  form  by  which  I  know 
Thy  spirit  in  time  among  thy  peers ; 
The  hope  of  unaccomplished  years 

Be  large  and  lucid  round  thy  brow. 

When  summer's  hourly-mellowing  change 

May  breathe,  with  many  roses  sweet,         10 
Upon  the  thousand  waves  of  wheat, 

That  ripple  round  the  lonely  grange; 

Come :  not  in  watches  of  the  night, 

But  where  the  sunbeam  broodeth  warm, 
Come,  beauteous  in  thine  after  form, 

And  like  a  finer  light  in  light. 
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XCII. 
If  any  vision  should  reveal 

Thy  likeness,  I  might  count  in  vain 

As  but  the  canker  of  the  brain ; 
Yea,  tho'  it  spake  and  made  appeal 

To  chances  where  our  lots  were  cast 

Together  in  the  days  behind, 

I  might  but  say,  I  hear  a  wind 
Of  memory  murmuring  the  past. 

Yea,  tho'  it  spake  and  bared  to  view 

A  fact  within  the  coming  year,  10 

And  tho'  the  months,  revolving  near, 

Should  prove  the  phantom-warning  true, 

They  might  not  seem  thy  prophecies, 

But  spiritual  presentiments, 

And  such  refraction  of  events 
As  often  rises  ere  they  rise. 

XCIII. 

I  shall  not  see  thee.     Dare  I  say 
No  spirit  ever  brake  the  band 
That  stays  him  from  the  native  land 

Where  first  he  walk'd  when  claspt  in  clay? 

No  visual  shade  of  some  one  lost, 

But  he,  the  Spirit  himself,  may  come 
Where  all  the  nerve  of  sense  is  numb; 

Spirit  to  Spirit,  Ghost  to  Ghost. 

O,  therefore  from  thy  sightless  range 

With  gods  in  unconjectured  bliss,  10 

O,  from  the  distance  of  the  abyss 

Of  tenfold-complicated  change, 
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Descend,  and  touch,  and  enter;  hear 

The  wish  too  strong  for  words  to  name; 
That  in  this  blindness  of  the  frame 

My  Ghost  may  feel  that  thine  is  near. 

XCIV. 

How  pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  head, 
With  what  divine  affections  bold 
Should  be  the  man  whose  thought  would  hold 

An  hour's  communion  with  the  dead. 

In  vain  shalt  thou,  or  any,  call 

The  spirits  from  their  golden  day, 
Except,  like  them,  thou  too  canst  say, 

My  spirit  is  at  peace  with  all. 

They  haunt  the  silence  of  the  breast, 

Imaginations  calm  and  fair,  10 

The  memory  like  a  cloudless  air, 

The  conscience  as  a  sea  at  rest: 

But  when  the  heart  is  full  of  din, 

And  doubt  beside  the  portal  waits, 
They  can  but  listen  at  the  gates, 

And  hear  the  household  jar  within. 

xcv. 

By  night  we  linger'd  on  the  lawn, 
For  underfoot  the  herb  was  dry ; 
And  genial  warmth ;  and  o'er  the  sky 

The  silvery  haze  of  summer  drawn ; 

And  calm  that  let  the  tapers  burn 

Unwavering :  not  a  cricket  chirr'd : 
The  brook  alone  far-off  was  heard, 

And  on  the  board  the  fluttering  urn: 
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And  bats  went  round  in  fragrant  skies, 

And  wheel'd  or  lit  the  filmy  shapes  10 

That  haunt  the  dusk,  with  ermine  capes 

And  wooly  breasts  and  beaded  eyes; 

While  now  we  sang  old  songs  that  peal'd 

From  knoll  to  knoll,  where,  couch'd  at  ease, 
The  white -kine  glimmer'd,  and  the  trees 

Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field. 

But  when  those  others,  one  by  one, 

Withdrew  themselves  from  me  and  night, 
And  in  the  house  light  after  light 

Went  out,  and  I  was  all  alone,  20 

A  hunger  seized  my  heart;  I  read 

Of  that  glad  year  which  once  had  be^n, 

In  those  fall'n  leaves  which  kept  their  green, 

The  noble  letters  of  the  dead : 

And  strangely  on  the  silence  broke 

The  silent-speaking  words,  and  strange 
Was  love's  dumb  cry  defying  change 

To  test  his  worth ;  and  strangely  spoke 

The  faith,  the  vigour,  bold  to  dwell 

On  doubts  that  drive  the  coward  back,      30 
And  keen  thro'  wordy  snares  to  track 

Suggestion  to  her  inmost  cell. 

So  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line, 

The  dead  man  touch 'd  me  from  the  past, 
And  all  at  once  it  seem'd  at  last 

The  living  soul  was  flash 'd  on  mine, 
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And  mine  in  this  was  wound,  and  whirl'd 
About  empyreal  heights  of  thought, 
And  came  on  that  which  is,  and  caught 

The  deep  pulsations  of  the  world,  40 

Ionian  music  measuring  out 

The  steps  of  Time — the  shocks  of  Chance — 
The  blows  of  Death.     At  length  my  trance 

Was  cancell'd,  stricken  thro'  with  doubt. 

Vague  words!  but  ah,  how  hard  to  frame 
In  matter-moulded  forms  of  speech, 
Or  ev'n  for  intellect  to  reach 

Thro'  memory  that  which  I  became: 

Till  now  the  doubtful  dusk  reveal 'd 
•    The  knolls  once  more  where,  couch'd  at  ease, 
The  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  the  trees    51 
Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field : 

And  suck'd  from  out  the  distant  gloom 
A  breeze  began  to  tremble  o'er 
The  large  leaves  of  the  sycamore, 

Andjfluctuate  all  the  still  perfume, 

And  gathering  freshlier  overhead, 

Rock'd  the  full-foliaged  elms,  and  swung 
The  heavy-folded  rose,  and  flung 

The  lilies  to  and  fro,  and  said,  60 

"The  dawn,  the  dawn,"  and  died  away; 
And  East  and  West,  without  a  breath, 
Mixt  their  dim  lights,  like  life  and  death, 

To  broaden  into  boundless  day, 
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XCVI. 

You  say,  but  with  no  touch  of  scorn, 

Sweet-hearted,  you,  whose  light-blue  eyes 
Are  tender  over  drowning  flies, 

You  tell  me,  doubt  is  Devil-born. 

I  know  not :  one  indeed  I  knew 

In  many  a  subtle  question  versed, 
Who  touch 'd  a  jarring  lyre  at  first, 

But  ever  strove  to  make  it  true: 

Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 

At  last  he  beat  his  music  out.  10 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 

Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

He  fought  his  doubts  and  gather'd  strength, 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind, 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 

And  laid  them :  thus  he  cajne  at  length 

To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own ; 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light, 

And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone,  20 

But  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud, 
As  over  Sinai's  peaks  of  old, 
While  Israel  made  their  gods  of  gold, 

Altho'  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud. 

XCVII. 

My  love  has  talk'd  with  rocks  and  trees; 
He  finds  on  misty  mountain-ground 
His  own  vast  shadow  glory-crown'd ; 

He  sees  himself  in  all  he  sees. 
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Two  partners  of  a  married  life — 

I  look'd  on  these  and  thought  of  thee 
In  vastness  and  in  mystery, 

And  of  my  spirit  as  of  a  wife. 

These  two — they  dwelt  with  eye  on  eye, 

Their  hearts  of  old  have  beat  in  tune,         10 
Their  meetings  made  December  June, 

Their  every  parting  was  to  die. 

Their  love  has  never  past  away; 
The  days  she  never  can  forget 
Are  earnest  that  he  loves  her  yet, 

Whate'er  the  faithless  people  say. 

Her  life  is  lone,  he  sits  apart, 

He  loves  her  yet,  she  will  not  weep, 
Tho'  rapt  in  matters  dark  and  deep 

He  seems  to  slight  her  simple  heart.  20 

He  thrids  the  labyrinth  of  the  mind, 
He  reads  the  secret  of  the  star, 
He  seems  so  near  and  yet  so  far, 

He  looks  so  cold:  she  thinks  him  kind. 

She  keeps  the  gift  of  years  before, 
A  wither'd  violet  is  her  bliss: 
She  knows  not  what  his  greatness  is, 

For  that,  for  all,  she  loves  him  more. 

For  him  she  plays,  to  him  she  sings 

Of  early  faith  and  plighted  vows;  30 

She  knows  but  matters  of  the  house, 

And  he,  he  knows  a  thousand  things. 
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Her  faith  is  fixt  and  cannot  move, 

She  darkly  feels  him  great  and  wise, 
She  dwells  on  him  with  faithful  eyes, 

"I  cannot  understand:  I  love." 

XCIX. 

Risest  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again, 
So  loud  with  voices  of  the  birds, 
So  thick  with  lowings  of  the  herds, 

Day,  when  I  lost  the  flower  of  men; 

Who  tremblest  thro'  thy  darkling  red 

On  yon  swell' n  brook  that  bubbles  fast 
By  meadows  breathing  of  the  past, 

And  woodlands  holy  to  the  dead ; 

Who  murmurest  in  the  foliaged  eaves 

A  song  that  slights  the  coming  care,  10 

And  Autumn  laying  here  and  there 

A  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves; 

Who  wakenest  with  thy  balmy  breath 
To  myriads  on  the  genial  earth, 
Memories  of  bridal,  or  of  birth, 

And  unto  myriads  more,  of  death. 

0  wheresoever  those  may  be, 

Betwixt  the  slumber  of  the  poles, 
To-day  they  count  as  kindred  souls; 
They  know  me  not,  but  mourn  with  me.  20 

C. 

1  climb  the  hill :  from  end  to  end 

Of  all  the  landscape  underneath, 
I  find  no  place  that  does  not  breathe 
Some  gracious  memory  of  my  friend ; 
20 
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No  gray  old  grange,  or  lonely  fold, 

Or  low  morass  and  whispering  reed, 
Or  simple  stile  from  mead  to  mead, 

Or  sheepwalk  up  the  windy  wold ; 

Nor  hoary  knoll  of  ash  and  haw 

That  hears  the  latest  linnet  trill,  10 

Nor  quarry  trench'd  along  the  hill 

And  haunted  by  the  wrangling  daw; 

Nor  runlet  tinkling  from  the  rock; 
Nor  pastoral  rivulet  that  swerves 
To  left  and  right  thro'  meadowy  curves, 

That  feed  the  mothers  of  the  flock; 

But  each  has  pleased  a  kindred  eye, 
And  each  reflects  a  kindlier  day; 
And,  leaving  these,  to  pass  away, 

I  think  once  more  he  seems  to  die.  20 


CI. 

Unwatch'd,  the  garden  bough  shall  sway, 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down, 
Unloved,  that  beech  will  gather  brown, 

This  maple  burn  itself  away; 

m 

Unloved,  the  sun-flower,  shining  fair, 

Ray  round  with  flames  her  disk  of  seed, 
And  many  a  rose-carnation  feed 

With  summer  spice  the  humming  air; 

Unloved,  by  many  a  sandy  bar, 

The  brook  shall  babble  down  the  plain,        10 
At  noon  or  when  the  lesser  wain 

Is  twisting  round  the  polar  star; 
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Uncared  for,  gird  the  windy  grove, 

And  flood  the  haunts  of  hern  and  crake; 
Or  into  silver  arrows  break 

The  sailing  moon  in  creek  and  cove; 

Till  from  the  garden  and  the  wild 

A  fresh  association  blow, 

And  year  by  year  the  landscape  grow 
Familiar  to  the  stranger's  child ;  20 

/ 
As  year  by  year  the  labourer  tills 

His  wonted  glebe,  or  lops  the  glades ; 

And  year  by  year  our  memory  fades 
From  all  the  circle  of  the  hills. 


cm. 

On  that  last  night  before  we  went 

From  out  the  doors  where  I  was  bred, 
I  dream'd  a  vision  of  the  dead, 

Which  left  my  after-morn  content. 

Methought  I  dwelt  within  a  hall, 

And  maidens  with  me:  distant  hills 
From  hidden  summits  fed  with  rills 

A  river  sliding  by  the  wall. 

m 

The  hall  with  harp  and  carol  rang. 

They  sang  of  what  is  wise  and  good  1 0 

And  graceful.     In  the  centre  stood 

A  statue  veil'd,  to  which  they  sang; 

And  which,  tho'  veil'd,  was  known  to  me, 
The  shape  of  him  I  loved,  and  love 
For  ever:  then  flew  in  a  dove 

And  brought  a  summons  from  the  sea: 
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And  when  they  learnt  that  I  must  go 

They  wept  and  wail'd,  but  led  the  way 
To  where  a  little  shallop  lay 

At  anchor  in  the  flood  below ;  20 

And  on  by  many  a  level  mead, 

And  shadowing  bluff  that  made  the  banks, 
We  glided  winding  under  ranks 

Of  iris,  and  the  golden  reed ; 

And  still  as  vaster  grew  the  shore 

And  roll'd  the  floods  in  grander  space, 
The  maidens  gather'd  strength  and  grace 

And  presence,  lordlier  than  before; 

And  I  myself,  who  sat  apart 

And  watch'd  them,  wax'd  in  every  limb;   30 

I  felt  the  thews  of  Anakim, 
The  pulses  of  a  Titan's  heart; 

As  one  would  sing  the  death  of  war, 
And  one  would  chant  the  history 
Of  that  great  race,  which  is  to  be, 

And  one  the  shaping  of  a  star; 

Until  the  forward-creeping  tides 

Began  to  foam,  and  we  to  draw 
From  deep  to  deep,  to  where  we  saw 

A  great  ship  lift  her  shining  sides.  40 

The  man  we  loved  was  there  on  deck, 
But  thrice  as  large  as  man  he  bent 
To  greet  us.    Up  the  side  I  went, 

And  fell  in  silence  on  his  neck: 
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Whereat  those  maidens  with  one  mind 

Bewail'd  their  lot;  I  did  them  wrong: 
"We  served  thee  here,"  they  said,  "so  long, 

And  wilt  thou  leave  us  now  behind?" 

So  rapt  I  was,  they  could  not  win 

An  answer  from  my  lips,  but  he  50 

Replying,  "Enter  likewise  ye 
And  go  with  us:"  they  enter'd  in. 

And  while  the  wind  began  to  sweep 
A  music  out  of  sheet  and  shroud, 
We  steer'd  her  toward  a  crimson  cloud 

That  landlike  slept  along  the  deep. 

CIV. 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ; 

The  moon  is  hid,  .the  night  is  still; 

A  single  church  below  the  hill 
Is  pealing,  folded  in  the  mist. 

A  single  peal  of  bells  below, 

That  wakens  at  this  hour  of  rest 
A  single  murmur  in  the  breast, 

That  these  are  not  the  bells  I  know. 

Like  strangers'  voices  here  they  sound, 

In  lands  where  not  a  memory  strays,          10 
Nor  landmark  breathes  of  other  days, 

But  all  is  new  unhallow'd  ground. 

CV. 

To-night  ungather'd  let  us  leave 

This  laurel,  let  this  holly  stand: 
We  live  within  the  stranger's  land, 

And  strangely  falls  our  Christmas-eve. 
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Our  father's  dust  is  left  alone 

And  silent  under  other  snows : 

There  in  due  time  the  woodbine  blows, 

The  violet  comes,  but  we  are  gone. 

No  more  shall  wayward  grief  abuse 

The  genial  hour  with  mask  and  mime;        10 
For  change  of  place,  like  growth  of  time, 

Has  broke  the  bond  of  dying  use. 

Let  cares  that  petty  shadows  cast, 

By  which  our  lives  are  chiefly  proved, 
A  little  spare  the  night  I  loved, 

And  hold  it  solemn  to  the  past. 

But  let  no  footstep  beat  the  floor, 

Nor  bowl  of  wassail  mantle  warm ; 
For  who  would  keep  an  ancient  form 

Thro'  which  the  spirit  breathes  no  more?          20 

Be  neither  song,  nor  game,  nor  feast; 

Nor  harp  be  touch'd,  nor  flute  be  blown; 

No  dance,  no  motion,  save  alone 
What  lightens  in  the  lucid  east 

Of  rising  worlds  by  yonder  wood. 

Long  sleeps  the  summer  in  the  seed ; 

Run  out  your  measured  arcs,  and  lead 
The  closing  cycle  rich  in  good. 

• 

CVI. 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light: 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 
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Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow: 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring 'out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 

For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more;  10 

Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in.  20 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ;  30 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 
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CVII. 

It  is  the  day  when  he  was  born, 

A  bitter  day  that  early  sank 

Behind  a  purple-frosty  bank 
Of  vapour,  leaving  night  forlorn. 

The  time  admits  not  flowers  or  leaves 
To  deck  the  banquet.     Fiercely  flies 
The  blast  of  North  and  East,  and  ice 

Makes  daggers  at  the  sharpen'd  eaves, 

And  bristles  all  the  brakes  and  thorns 

To  yon  hard  crescent,  as  she  hangs  10 

Above  the  wood  which  grides  and  clangs 

Its  leafless  ribs  and  iron  horns 

Together,  in  the  drifts  that  pass 

To  darken  on  the  rolling  brine 

That  breaks  the  coast.    But  fetch  the  wine, 
Arrange  the  board  and  brim  the  glass; 

Bring  in  great  logs  and. let  them  lie, 

To  make  a  solid  core  of  heat; 

Be  cheerful-minded,  talk  and  treat 
Of  all  things  ev'n  as  he  were  by;  20 

We  keep  the  day.  With  festal  cheer, 
With  books  and  music,  surely  we 
Will  drink  to  him,  whate'er  he  be, 

And  sing  the  songs  he  loved  to  hear. 

CVIII. 

I  will  not  shut  me  from  my  kind, 

And,  lest  I  stiffen  into  stone, 

Twill  not  eat  my  heart  alone, 
Nor  feed  with  sighs  a  passing  wind : 
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What  profit  lies  in  barren  faith, 

And  vacant  yearning,  tho'  with  might 
To  scale  the  heaven's  highest  height, 

Or  dive  below  the  wells  of  Death  ? 

What  find  I  in  the  highest  place, 

But  mine  own  phantom  chanting  hymns?  10 
And  on  the  depths  of  death  there  swims 

The  reflex  of  a  human  face. 

I'll  rather  take  what  fruit  may  be 
Of  sorrow  under  human  skies: 
'Tis  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise, 

Whatever  wisdom  sleep  with  thee. 


CIX. 

Heart-affluence  in  discursive  talk 

From  household  fountains  never  dry; 
The  critic  clearness  of  an  eye, 

That  saw  thro'  all  the  Muses'  walk; 

Seraphic  intellect  and  force 

To  seize  and  throw  the  doubts  of  man ; 

Impassion'd  logic,  which  outran 
The  hearer  in  its  fiery  course ; 

High  nature  amorous  of  the  good, 

But  touch'd  with  no  ascetic  gloom;  10 

And  passion  pure  in  snowy  bloom 

Thro'  all  the  years  of  April  blood ; 

A  love  of  freedom  rarely  felt, 
Of  freedom  in  her  regal  seat 
Of  England ;  not  the  schoolboy  heat, 

The  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt; 
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And  manhood  fused  with  female  grace 
In  such  a  sort,  the  child  would  twine 
A  trustful  hand,  unask'd,  in  thine, 

And  find  his  comfort  in  thy  face ;  20 

All  these  have  been,  and  thee  mine  eyes 

Have  look'd  on:  if  they  look'd  in  vain, 
My  shame  is  greater  who  remain, 

Nor  let  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 


CX. 

Thy  converse  drew  us  with  delight, 
The  men  of  rathe  and  riper  years : 
The  feeble  soul,  a  haunt  of  fears, 

Forgot  his  weakness  in  thy  sight. 

On  thee  the  loyal-hearted  hung, 

The  proud  was  half  disarm'd  of  pride, 
Nor  cared  the  serpent  at  thy  side 

To  flicker  with  his  double  tongue. 

The  stern  were  mild  when  thou  wert  by, 

The  flippant  put  himself  to  school  10 

And  heard  thee,  and  the  brazen  fool 

Was  soften'd  and  he  knew  not  why; 

While  I,  thy  nearest,  sat  apart, 

And  felt  thy  triumph  was  as  mine ; 

And  loved  them  more,  that  they  were  thine, 

The  graceful  tact,  the  Christian  art; 

Nor  mine  the  sweetness  or  the  skill, 

But  mine  the  love  that  will  not  tire, 
And,  born  of  love,  the  vague  desire 

That  spurs  an  imitative  will.  20 
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CXI. 

The  churl  in  spirit,  up  or  down 

Along  the  scale  of  ranks,  thro'  all, 
To  him  who  grasps  a  golden  ball, 

By  blood  a  king,  at  heart  a  clown ; 

The  churl  in  spirit,  howe'er  he  veil 

His  want  in  forms  for  fashion's  sake, 
Will  let  his  coltish  nature  break 

At  seasons  thro'  the  gilded  pale : 

For  who  can  always  act?  but  he, 

To  whom  a  thousand  memories  call,  10 

Not  being  less  but  more  than  all 

The  gentleness  he  seem'd  to  be, 

Best  seem'd  the  thing  he  was,  and  join'd 

Each  office  of  the  social  hour 

To  noble  manners,  as  the  flower 
And  native  growth  of  noble  mind ; 

Nor  ever  narrowness  or  spite, 
Or  villain  fancy  fleeting  by, 
Drew  in  the  expression  of  an  eye, 

Where  God  and  Nature  met  in  light ;  20 

And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 

The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman, 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 

And  soil'd  with  all  ignoble  use. 

CXIII. 

'Tis  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise ; 

Yet  how  much  wisdom  sleeps  with  thee 
Which  not  alone  had  guided  me, 

But  served  the  seasons  that  may  rise; 
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For  can  I  doubt,  who  knew  thee  keen 
In  intellect,  with  force  and  skill 
To  strive,  to  fashion,  to  fulfil — 

I  doubt  not  what  thou  wouldst  have  been: 

A  life  in  civic  action  warm, 

A  soul  on  highest  mission  sent,  10 

A  potent  voice  of  Parliament, 
A  pillar  steadfast  in  the  storm, 

Should  licensed  boldness  gather  force, 
Becoming,  when  the  time  has  birth, 
A  lever  to  uplift  the  earth 

And  roll  it  in  another  course, 

With  thousand  shocks  that  come  and  go, 
With  agonies,  with  energies, 
With  overthrowings,  and  with  cries, 

And  undulations  to  and  fro.  20 


CXIV. 

Who  loves  not  Knowledge?     Who  shall  rail 
Against  her  beauty?     May  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper!     Who  shall  fix 

Her  pillars?     Let  her  work  prevail. 

But  on  her  forehead  sits  a  fire : 

She  sets  her  forward  countenance 
And  leaps  into  the  future  chance, 

Submitting  all  things  to  desire. 

Half-grown  as  yet,  a  child,  and  vain — 

She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death.  10 

What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  faith, 

But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 
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Of  Demons?  fiery-hot  to  burst 

All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 

For  power.    Let  her  know  her  place ; 

She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild, 
If  all  be  not  in  vain;  and  guide 
Her  footsteps,  moving  side  by  side 

With  wisdom,  like  the  younger  child:  20 

For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind, 

But  Wisdom  heavenly  of  the  soul. 
O,  friend,  who  earnest  to  thy  goal 

So  early,  leaving  me  behind, 

I  would  the  great  world  grew  like  thee, 
Who  grewest  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,  but  by  year  and  hour 

In  reverence  and  in  charity. 


cxv. 

Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snow, 
Now  burgeons  every  maze  of  quick 
About  the  flowering  squares,  and  thick 

By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 

Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long, 
The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue, 
And  drown'd  in  yonder  living  blue 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

Now  dance  the  lights  on  lawn  and  lea, 

The  flocks  are  whiter  down  the  vale,  10 

And  milkier  every  milky  sail 

On  winding  stream  or  distant  sea; 
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Where  now  the  seamew  pipes,  or  dives 
In  yonder  greening  gleam,  and  fly 
The  happy  birds,  that  change  their  sky 

To  build  and  brood ;  that  live  their  lives 

From  land  to  land ;  and  in  my  breast 
Spring  wakens  too ;  and  my  regret 
Becomes  an  April  violet, 

And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rest.  20 

CXVI. 

Is  it,  then,  regret  for  buried  time 

That  keenlier  in  sweet  April  wakes, 
And  meets  the  year,  and  gives  and  takes 

The' colours  of  the  crescent  prime? 

H."  . 

Not  all:  the  songs,  the  stirring  air, 
The  life  re-orient  out  of  dust, 
Cry  thro'  the  sense  to  hearten  trust 

In  that  which  made  the  world  so  fair. 

Not  all  regret:  the  face  will  shine 

Upon  me,  while  I  muse  alone;  10 

And  that  dear  voice,  I  once  have  known, 

Still  speak  to  me  of  me  and  mine : 

Yet  less  of  sorrow  lives  in  me 

For  days  of  happy  commune  dead ; 
Less  yearning  for  the  friendship  fled, 

Than  some  strong  bond  which  is  to  be. 

CXVII. 

O  days  and  hours,  your  work  is  this 
To  hold  me  from  my  proper  place, 
A  little  while  from  his  embrace, 

For  fuller  gain  of  after  bliss : 
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That  out  of  distance  might  ensue 

Desire  of  nearness  doubly  sweet ; 
And  unto  meeting  when  we  meet, 

Delight  a  hundredfold  accrue, 

For  every  grain  of  sand  that  runs, 

And  every  span  of  shade  that  steals,          10 
And  every  kiss  of  toothed  wheels, 

And  all  the  courses  of  the  suns. 


.   CXVIII. 

Contemplate  all  this  work  of  Time, 
The  giant  labouring  in  his  youth ; 
Nor  dream  of  human  love  and  truth, 

As  dying  Nature's  earth  and  lime ; 

But  trust  that  those  we  call  the  dead 
Are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day 
For  ever  nobler  ends.     They  say, 

The  solid  earth  whereon  we  tread 

In  tracts  of  fluent  heat  began, 

And  grew  to  seeming-random  forms,  10 

The  seeming  prey  of  cyclic  storms, 

Till  at  the  last  arose  the  man ; 

Who  throve  and  branch 'd  from  clime  to  clime, 

The  herald  of  a  higher  race, 

And  of  himself  in  higher  place, 
If  so  he  type  this  work  of  time 

Within  himself,  from  more  to  more; 
Or  crown 'd  with  attributes  of  woe 
Like  glories,  move  his  course,  and  show 

That  life  is  not  as  idle  ore,  20 
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But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 

And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears, 
And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 

And  batter'd  with  the  shocks  of  doom 

To  shape  and  use.     Arise  and  fly 

The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast; 
Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

CXIX. 

Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  beat 
So  quickly,  not  as  one  that  weeps 
I  come  once  more ;  the  city  sleeps ; 

I  smell  the  meadow  in  the  street; 

J  hear  a  chirp  of  birds;  I  see 

Betwixt  the  black  fronts  long-withdrawn 
A  light-blue  lane  of  early  dawn, 
And  think  of  early  days  and  thee, 

And  bless  thee,  for  thy  lips  are  bland, 

And  bright  the  friendship  of  thine  eye;       10 
And  in  my  thoughts  with  scarce  a  sigh 

I  take  the  pressure  of  thine  hand. 

cxx. 

I  trust  I  have  not  wasted  breath : 
I  think  we  are  not, wholly  brain, 
Magnetic  mockeries;  not  in  vain, 

Like  Paul  with  beasts,  I  fought  with  Death ; 

Not  only  cunning  casts  in  clay : 

Let  Science  prove  we  are,  and  then 
What  matters  Science  unto  men, 

At  least  to  me?     I  would  not  stay. 
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Let  him,  the  wiser  man  who  springs 

Hereafter,  up  from  childhood  shape  10 

His  action  like  the  greater  ape, 

But  I  was  born  to  other  things. 

CXXI. 

Sad  Hesper  o'er  the  buried  sun 

And  ready,  thou,  to  die  with  him, 
Thou  watchest  all  things  ever  dim 

And  dimmer,  and  a  glory  done: 

The  team  is  loosen 'd  from  the  wain, 
The  boat  is  drawn  upon  the  shore; 
Thou  listenest  to  the  closing  door, 

And  life  is  darken'd  in  the  brain. 

» 

Bright  Phosphor,  fresher  for  the  night, 

By  thee  the  world's  great  work  is  heard     10 
Beginning,  and  the  wakeful  bird ; 

Behind  thee  comes  the  greater  light : 

The  market  boat  is  on  the  stream, 

And  voices  hail  it  from  the  brink; 
Thou  hear'st  the  village  hammer  clink, 

And  seest  the  moving  of  the  team. 

Sweet  Hesper-Phosphor,  double  name 
For  what  is  one,  the  first,  the  last, 
Thou,  like  my  present  and  my  past, 

Thy  place  is  changed ;  thou  art  the  same.          20 

CXXI  I. 

Oh,  wast  thou  with  me,  dearest,  then, 
While  I  rose  up  against  my  doom, 
And  yearn'd  to  burst  the  folded  gloom, 

To  bare  the  eternal  Heavens  again, 
21 
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To  feel  once  more,  in  placid  awe, 
The  strong  imagination  roll 
A  sphere  of  stars  about  my  soul, 

In  all  her  motion  one  with  law; 

If  thou  wert  with  me,  and  the  grave 

Divide  us  not,  be  with  me  now,  10 

And  enter  in  at  breast  and  brow, 

Till  all  my  blood,  a  fuller  wave, 

Be  quicken'd  with  a  livelier  breath, 

And  like  an  inconsiderate  boy, 

As  in  the  former  flash  of  joy, 
I  slip  the  thoughts  of  life  and  death ; 

And  fcll  the  breeze  of  Fancy  blows, 

And  every  dew-drop  paints  a  bow, 
The  wizard  lightnings  deeply  glow, 

And  every  thought  breaks  out  a  rose.  20 


CXXIIL 

There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree. 

O  earth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen ! 

There  where  the  long  street  roars,  hath  been 
The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 

The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 

From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands; 
They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands, 

Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  go. 

But  in  my  spirit  will  I  dwell, 

And  dream  my  dream,  and  hold  it  true;     10 
For  tho'  my  lips  may  breathe  adieu, 

I  cannot  think  the  thing  farewell. 
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CXXIV. 

That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless; 

Our  dearest  faith;  our  ghastliest  doubt; 

He,  They,  One,  All;  within,  without; 
The  Power  in  darkness  whom  we  guess; 

I  found  Him  not  in  world  or  sun, 

Or  eagle's  wing,  or  insect's  eye; 

Nor  thro'  the  questions  men  may  try, 
The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun : 

If  e'er  when  faith  had  fall'n  asleep, 

I  heard  a  voice  "believe  no  more"  10 

And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 

That  tumbled  in  the  godless  deep; 

A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part, 
And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 

Stood  up  and  answer'd  "  I  have  felt." 

No,  like  a  child  in  doubt  and  fear: 

But  that  blind  clamour  made  me  wise; 
Then  was  I  as  a  child  that  cries, 

But,  crying,  knows  his  father  near;  20 

And  what  I  am  beheld  again 

What  is,  and  no  man  understands ; 
And  out  of  darkness  came  the  hands 

That  reach  thro'  nature,  moulding  men. 

cxxv. 

Whatever  I  have  said  or  sung, 

Some  bitter  notes  my  harp  would  give, 
Yea,  tho'  there  often  seem'd  to  live 

A  contradiction  on  the  tongue, 
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Yet  Hope  had  never  lost  her  youth ; 

She  did  but  look  through  dimmer  eyes; 

Or  Love  but  play'd  with  gracious  lies, 
Because  he  felt  so  fix'd  in  truth : 

And  if  the  song  were  full  of  care, 

He  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  song;  10 

And  if  the  words  were  sweet  and  strong 

He  set  his  royal  signet  there ; 

Abiding  with  me  till  I  sail 

To  seek  thee  on  the  mystic  deeps, 
And  this  electric  force,  that  keeps 

A  thousand  pulses  dancing,  fail. 

CXXVI. 

Love  is  and  was  my  Lord  and  King, 
And  in  his  presence  I  attend 
To  hear  the  tidings  of  my  friend, 

Which  every  hour  his  couriers  bring. 

Love  is  and  was  my  King  and  Lord, 
And  will  be,  tho'  as  yet  I  keep 
Within  his  court  on  earth,  and  sleep 

Encompass'd  by  his  faithful  guard, 

And  hear  at  times  a  sentinel 

Who  moves  about  from  place  to  place,       10 
And  wThispers  to  the  worlds  of  space, 

In  the  deep  night,  that  all  is  well. 

CXXVI  I. 

And  all  is  well,  tho'  faith  and  form 
Be  sunder'd  in  the  night  of  fear; 
Well  roars  the  storm  to  those  that  hear 

A  deeper  voice  across  the  storm, 
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Proclaiming  social  truth  shall  spread, 
And  justice,  ev'n  tho'  thrice  again 
The  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine 

Should  pile  her  barricades  with  dead. 

But  ill  for  him  that  wears  a  crown, 

And  him^the  lazar,  in  his  rags:  10 

They  tremble,  the  sustaining  crags; 

The  spires  of  ice  are  toppled  down, 

And  molten  up,  and  roar  in  flood ; 

The  fortress  crashes  from  on  high, 
The  brute  earth  lightens  to  the  sky, 

And  the  great  ALon  sinks  in  blood, 

And  compass'd  by  the  fires  of  Hell ; 

While  thou,  dear  spirit,  happy  star, 
O'erlook'st  the  tumult  from  afar, 

And  smilest,  knowing  all  is  well.  20 


CXXVIII. 

The  love  that  rose  on  stronger  wings, 
Unpalsied  when  he  met  with  Death, 
Is  comrade  of  the  lesser  faith 

That  sees  the  course  of  human  things. 

No  doubt  vast  eddies  in  the  flood 

Of  onward  tfime  shall  yet  be  made, 
And  throned  races  may  degrade ; 

Yet  O  ye  mysteries  of  good, 

Wild  Hours  that  fly  with  Hope  and  Fear, 

If  all  your  office  had  to  do  10 

With  old  results  that  look  like  new; 

If  this  were  all  your  mission  here, 
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To  draw,  to  sheathe  a  useless  sword, 

To  fool  the  crowd  with  glorious  lies, 
To  cleave  a  creed  in  sects  and  cries, 

To  change  the  bearing  of  a  word, 

To  shift  an  arbitrary  power, 

To  cramp  the  student  at  his  desk, 
To  make  old  bareness  picturesque 

And  tuft  with  grass  a  feudal  tower;  20 

Why  then  my  scorn  might  well  descend 
On  you  and  yours.     I  see  in  part 
That  all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art, 

Is  toil  cooperant  to  an  end. 

CXXIX. 

Dear  friend,  far  off,  my  lost  desire, 
So  far,  so  near,  in  woe  and  weal ; 

0  loved  the  most,  when  most  I  feel 
There  is  a  lower  and  a  higher; 

Known  and  unknown;  human,  divine; 

Sweet  human  hand  and  lips  and  eye ; 

Dear  heavenly  friend  that  canst  not  die, 
Mine,  mine,  for  ever,  ever  mine ; 

Strange  friend,  past,  present,  and  to  be; 

Loved  deeplier,  darklier  understood;  10 

Behold,  I  dream  a  dream  of  good, 

And  mingle  all  the  world  with  thee. 

cxxx. 

Thy  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air; 

1  hear  thee  where  the  waters  run; 
Thou  standest  in  the  rising  sun, 

And  in  the  setting  thou  art  fair. 
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What  art  thou  then?  I  cannot  guess; 
But  tho'  I  seem  in  star  and  flower 
To  feel  thee  some  diffusive  power, 

I  do  not  therefore  love  thee  less: 


My  love  involves  the  love  before; 

My  love  is  vaster  passion  now;  10 

Tho'  mix'd  with  God  and  Nature  thou, 

I  seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more. 


Far  off  thou  art,  but  ever  nigh ; 

I  have  thee  still,  and  I  rejoice; 

I  prosper,  circled  with  thy  voice; 
I  shall  not  lose  thee  tho'  I  die. 


CXXXI. 

O  living  will  that  shalt  endure 

When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock, 

Rise  in  the  spiritual  rock, 
Flow  thro'  our  deeds  and  make  them  pure, 

That  we  may  lift  from  out  of  dust 
A  voice  as  unto  him  that  hears, 
A  cry  above  the  conquer'd  years 

To  one  that  with  us  works,  and  trust, 


With  faith  that  comes  of  self-control, 

The  truths  that  never  can  be  proved  10 

Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved, 

And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  soul. 
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A  GRAMMARIAN'S  FUNERAL. 

SHORTLY  AFTER  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LEARNING  IN  EUROPE. 

Let  us  begin  and  carry  up  this  corpse, 

Singing  together. 
Leave  we  the  common  crofts,  the  vulgar  thorpes 

Each  in  its  tether 
Sleeping  safe  on  the  bosom  of  the  plain, 

Cared-for  till  cock-crow: 
Look  out  if  yonder  be  not  day  again 

Rimming  the  rock-row ! 
That's  the  appropriate  country;  there,  man's  thought, 

Rarer,  intenser,  10 

Self-gathered  for  an  outbreak,  as  it  ought, 

Chafes  in  the  censer. 
Leave  we  the  unlettered  plain  its  herd  and  crop; 

Seek  we  sepulture 
On  a  tall  mountain,  citied  to  the  top, 

Crowded  with  culture ! 
All  the  peaks  soar,  but  one  the  rest  excels ; 

Clouds  overcome  it; 
No!  yonder  sparkle  is  the  citadel's 

Circling  its  summit.  20 

Thither  our  path  lies;  wind  we  up  the  heights; 

Wait  ye  the  warning? 
Our  low  life  was  the  level's  and  the  night's; 

He  's  for  the  morning. 
Step  to  a  tune,  square  chests,  erect  each  head, 

'Ware  the  beholders! 
This  is  our  master,  famous,  calm  and  dead, 

Borne  on  our  shoulders. 
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Sleep,  crop  and  herd!  sleep,  darkling  thorpe  and  croft, 

Safe  from  the  weather!  30 

He,  whom  we  convoy  to  his  grave  aloft, 

Singing  together, 
He  was  a  man  born  with  thy  face  and  throat, 

Lyric  Apollo! 
Long  he  lived  nameless:  how  should  Spring  take  note 

Winter  would  follow? 
Till  lo,  the  little  touch,  and  youth  was  gone! 

Cramped  and  diminished, 
Moaned  he,  "New  measures,  other  feet  anon! 

My  dance  is  finished?"  40 

No,  that  's  the  world's  way:  (keep  the  mountain-side, 

Make  for  the  city!) 
He  knew  the  signal,  and  stepped  on  with  pride 

Over  men's  pity; 
Left  play  for  work,  and  grappled  with  the  world 

Bent  on  escaping: 
' '  What's  in  the  scroll, ' '  quoth  he, ' '  thou  keepest  furled  ? 

Show  me  their  shaping, 
Theirs  who  most  studied  man,  the  bard  and  sage, — 

Give!" — So,  he  gowned  him,  50 

Straight  got  by  heart  that  book  to  its  last  page : 

Learned,  we  found  him. 
Yea,  but  we  found  him  bald  too,  eyes  like  lead, 

Accents  uncertain : 
"Time  to  taste  life,"  another  would  have  said, 

"Up  With  the  curtain!" 
This  man  said  rather,  "Actual  life  comes  next? 

Patience  a  moment ! 
Grant  I  have  mastered  learning's  crabbed  text, 

Still  there's  the  comment.  60 

Let  me  know  all !    Prate  not  of  most  or  least, 

Painful  or  easy ! 
Even  to  the  crumbs  I'd  fain  eat  up  the  feast, 

Ay,  nor  feel  queasy." 
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Oh,  such  a  life  as  he  resolved  to  live, 

When  he  had  learned  it, 
When  he  had  gathered  all  books  had  to  give ! 

Sooner,  he  spurned  it. 
Image  the  whole,  then  execute  the  parts — 

Fancy  the  fabric  70 

Quite,  ere  you  build,  ere  steel  strike  fire  from  quartz, 

Ere  mortar  dab  brick! 


(Here's  the  town-gate  reached:  there's  the  market 
place 

Gaping  before  us.) 
Yea,  this  in  him  was  the  peculiar  grace 

(Hearten  our  chorus !) 
That  before  living  he'd  learn  how  to  live — 

No  end  to  learning: 
Earn  the  means  first — God  surely  will  contrive 

Use  for  our  earning.  80 

Others  mistrust  and  say,  "But  time  escapes: 

Live  now  or  never!" 

He  said,  "What's  time?     Leave  Now  for  dogs  and 
apes! 

Man  has  Forever." 
Back  to  his  book  then :  deeper  drooped  his  head : 

Calculus  racked  him  : 
Leaden  before,  his  eyes  grew  dross  of  lead  : 

Tussis  attacked  him. 
"Now,  master,  take  a  little  rest!" — not  he! 

(Caution  redoubled,  90 

Step  two  abreast,  the  way  winds  narrowly!) 

Not  a  whit  troubled, 
Back  to  his  studies,  fresher  than  at  first, 

Fierce  as   a  dragon 
He  (soul-hydroptic  with  a  sacred  thirst) 

Sucked  at  the  flagon. 
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Oh,  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature, 

Heedless  of  far  gain, 
Greedy  for  quick  returns  of  profit,  sure 

Bad  is  our  bargain!  100 

Was  it  not  great?  did  not  he  throw  on  God, 

(He  loves  the  burthen) — 
God's  task  to  make  the  heavenly  period 

Perfect  the  earthen? 
Did  not  he  magnify  the  mind,  show  clear 

Just  what  it  all  meant? 
He  would  not  discount  life,  as  fools  do  here, 

Paid  by  instalment. 
He  ventured  neck  or  nothing — heaven's  success 

Found,  or  earth's  failure:  110 

"Wilt  thou  trust  death  or  not?"    He  answered  "Yes! 

Hence  with  life's  pale  lure!" 
That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it: 
This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue, 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 
That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one, 

His  hundred's  soon  hit: 
This  high  man,  aiming  at  a  million, 

Misses  an  unit.  120 

That,  has  the  world  here — should  he  need  the  next, 

Let  the  world  mind  him ! 
This,  throws  himself  on  God,  and  unperplexed 

Seeking  shall  find  him. 
So,  with  the  throttling  hands  of  death  at  strife, 

Ground  he  at  grammar; 
Still,  through  the  rattle,  parts  of  speech  were  rife: 

While  he  could  stammer 
He  settled  Hoti's  business — let  it  be ! — 

Properly  based  Oun —  130 

Gave  us  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  De, 

Dead  from  the  waist  down. 
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Well,  here's  the  platform,  here's  the  proper  place: 

Hail  to  your  purlieus, 
All  ye  highfliers  of  the  feathered  race, 

Swallows  and  curlews! 
Here's  the  top-peak;  the  multitude  below 

Live,  for  they  can,  there; 
This  man  decided  not  to  Live  but  Know — 

Bury  this  man  there?  140 

Here — here's  his  place,  where  meteors  shoot,  clouds 
form, 

Lightnings  are  loosened, 
Stars  come  and  go!    Let  joy  break  with  the  storm, 

Peace  let  the  dew  send ! 
Lofty  designs  must  close  in  like  effects : 

Loftily  lying, 
Leave  him — still  loftier  than  the  world  suspects, 

Living  and  dying. 
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I  am  poor  brother  Lippo,  by  your  leave! 
You  need  not  clap  your  torches  to  my  face. 
Zooks,  what's  to  blame?  you  think  you  see  a  monk! 
What,  't  is  past  midnight,  and  you  go  the  rounds, 
And  here  you  catch  me  at  an  alley's  end 
Where  sportive  ladies  leave  their  doors  ajar? 
The  Carmine's  my  cloister:  hunt  it  up, 
Do, — harry  out,  if  you  must  show  your  zeal, 
Whatever  rat,  there,  haps  on  his  wrong  hole, 
And  nip  each  softling  of  a  wee  white  mouse,  10 

Weke,  weke,  that  's  crept  to  keep  him  company! 
Aha,  you  know  your  betters!     Then,  you  '11  take 
Your  hand  away  that  's  fiddling  on  my  throat, 
And  please  to  know  me  likewise.     Who  am  I? 
Why,  one,  sir,  who  is  lodging  with  a  friend 
Three  streets  off — he's  a  certain .  .  . how  d'  ye  call? 
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Master — a. .  .Cosimo  of  the  Medici, 

I'  the  house  that  caps  the  corner.    Boh !  you  were  best ! 

Remember  and  tell  me,  the  day  you  're  hanged, 

How  you  affected  such  a  gullet's-gripe !  20 

But  you,  sir,  it  concerns  you  that  your  knaves 

Pick  up  a  manner  nor  discredit  you: 

Zooks,  are  we  pilchards,  that  they  sweep  the  streets 

And  count  fair  prize  what  comes  into  their  net? 

He  's  Judas  to  a  tittle,  that  man  is! 

Just  such  a  face!     Why,  sir,  you  make  amends. 

Lord,  I  'm  not  angry!     Bid  your  hangdogs  go 

Drink  out  this  quarter-florin  to  the  health 

Of  the  munificent  House  that  harbors  me 

(And  many  more  beside,  lads!  more  beside!)  30 

And  all  's  come  square  again.     I  'd  like  his  face — 

His,  elbowing  on  his  comrade  in  the  door 

With  the  pike  and  lantern, — for  the  slave  that  holds 

John  Baptist's  head  a-dangle  by  the  hair 

With  one  hand  ("Look  you,  now,"  as  who  should  say) 

And  his  weapon  in  the  other,  yet  unwiped ! 

It  's  not  your  chance  to  have  a  bit  of  chalk, 

A  wood-coal  or  the  like?  or  you  should  see! 

Yes,  I  'm  the  painter,  since  you  style  me  so. 

WThat,  brother  Lippo's  doings,  up  and  down  40 

You  know  them  and  they  take  you?  like  enough! 

I  saw  the  proper  twinkle  in  your  eye — 

'Tell  you,  I  liked  your  looks  at  very  first. 

Let  's  sit  and  set  things  straight  now,  hip  to  haunch. 

Here  's  spring  come,  and  the  nights  one  makes  up 

bands 

To  roam  the  town  and  sing  out  carnival, 
And  I  've  been  three  weeks  shut  within  my  mew, 
A-painting  for  the  great  man,  saints  and  saints 
And  saints  again.     I  could  not  paint  all  night — 
Ouf !     I  leaned  out  of  window  for  fresh  air.  50 

There  came  a  hurry  of  feet  and  little  feet, 
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A  sweep  of  lute  strings,  laughs,  and  whifts  of  song, — 

Flower  o1  the  broom, 

Take  away  love,  and  our  earth  is  a  tomb  ! 

Flower  o'  the  quince, 

I  let  Lisa  go,  and  what  good  in  life  since  ? 

Flower  o'  the  thyme — and  so  on.     Round  they  went. 

Scarce  had  they  turned  the  corner  when  a  titter 

Like  the  skipping  of  rabbits  by  moonlight, — three  slim 

shapes, 
And  a  face  that  looked  up...zooks,  sir,  flesh  and 

blood,  60 

That 's  all  I  'm  made  of  !    Into  shreds  it  went, 
Curtain  and  counterpane  and  coverlet, 
All  the  bed-furniture — a  dozen  knots, 
There  was  a  ladder!     Down  I  let  myself, 
Hands  and  feet,  scrambling  somehow,  and  so  dropped, 
And  after  them.     I  came  up  with  the  fun  * 
Hard  by  Saint  Laurence,  hail  fellow,  well  met, — 
Flower  0'  the  rose, 

If  I've  been  merry,  what  matter  who  knows  ? 
And  so  as  I  was  stealing  back  again  70 

To  get  to  bed  and  have  a  bit  of  sleep 
Ere  I  rise  up  to-morrow  and  go  to  work 
On  Jerome  knocking  at  his  poor  old  breast 
With  his  great  round  stone  to  subdue  the  flesh, 
You  snap  me  of  the  sudden.     Ah,  I  see! 
Though  your  eyes  twinkle  still,  you  shake  your  head — 
Mine  's  shaved — a  monk,  you  say — the  sting  's  in  that ! 
If  Master  Cosimo  announced  himself, 
Mum  's  the  word  naturally;  but  a  monk! 
Come,  what  am  I  a  beast  for?  tell  us,  now!  80 

I  was   a  baby  when  my  mother  died 
And  father  died  and  left  me  in  the  street. 
I  starved  there,  God  knows  how,  a  year  or  two 
On  fig-skins,  melon-parings,  rinds  and  shucks, 
Refuse  and  rubbish.     One  fine  frosty  day, 
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My  stomach  being  empty  as  your  hat, 

The  wind  doubled  me  up  and  down  I  went. 

Old  Aunt  Lapaccia  trussed  me  with  one  hand, 

(Its  fellow  was  a  stinger  as  I  knew) 

And  so  along  the  wall,  over  the  bridge,  90 

By  the  straight  cut  to  the  convent.    Six  words  there, 

While  I  stood  munching  my  first  bread  that  month : 

"So,  boy,  you  're  minded,"  quoth  the  good  fat  father, 

Wiping  his  own  mouth,  't  was  refection-time, — 

"To  quit  this  very  miserable  world? 

Will    you    renounce "..." the   mouthful    of   bread?" 

thought  I; 

By  no  rrueans!     Brief,  they  made  a  monk  of  me; 
I  did  renounce  the  world,  its  pride  and  greed, 
Palace,  farm,  villa,  shop,  and  banking-house, 
Trash,  such  as  these  poor  devils  of  Medici  100 

Have  given  their  hearts  to — all  at  eight  years  old. 
Well,  sir,  I  found  in  time,  you  may  be  sure, 
'T  was  not  for  nothing! — the  good  bellyful, 
The  warm  serge  and  the  rope  that  goes  all  round, 
And  day-long  blessed  idleness  beside ! 
"Let  's  see  what  the  urchin  's  fit  for" — that  came 

next. 

Not  overmuch  their  way,  I  must  confess. 
Such  a  to-do!     They  tried  me  with  their  books; 
Lord,  they  'd  have  taught  me  Latin  in  pure  waste! 
Flower  o'  the  clove,  110 

All  the  Latin  I  construe  is  "amo,"  I  love! 
But,  mind  you,  when  a  boy  starves  in  the  streets 
Eight  years  together,  as  my  fortune  was, 
Watching  folk's  faces  to  know  who  will  fling 
The  bit  of  half-stripped  grape-bunch  he  desires, 
And  who  will  curse  or  kick  him  for  his  pains, — 
Which  gentleman  processional  and  fine, 
Holding  a  candle  to  the  Sacrament, 
Will  wink  and  let  him  lift  a  plate  and  catch 
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The  droppings  of  the  wax  to  sell  again,  120 

Or  holla  for  the  Eight  and  have  him  whipped, — 

How  say  I? — nay,  which  dog  bites,  which  lets  drop 

His  bone  from  the  heap  of  offal  in  the  street,— 

Why,  soul  and  sense  of  him  grow  sharp  alike, 

He  learns  the  look  of  things,  and  none  the  less 

For  admonition  from  the  hunger-pinch. 

I  had  a  store  of  such  remarks,  be  sure, 

Which,  after  I  found  leisure,  turned  to  use. 

I  drew  men's  faces  on  my  copy-books, 

Scrawled  them  within  the  antiphonary's  marge,  f  130 

Joined  legs  and  arms  to  the  long  music-notes, 

Found  eyes  and  nose  and  chin  for  A's  and  B's, 

And  make  a  string  of  pictures  of  the  world 

Betwixt  the  ins  and  outs  of  verb  and  noun, 

On  the  wall,  the  bench,  the  door.    The  monks  looked 

black. 

"Nay,"  quoth  the  Prior,  "turn  him  out,  d'  ye  say? 
In  no  wise.     Lose  a  crow  and  catch  a  lark. 
What  if  at  last  we  get  our  man  of  parts, 
We  Carmelites,  like  those  Camaldolese 
And  Preaching  Friars,  to  do  our  church  up  fine      140 
And  put  the  front  on  it  that  ought  to  be!" 
And  hereupon  he  bade  me  daub  away. 
Thank  you!  my  head  being  crammed,  the  walls  a 

blank, 

Never  was  such  prompt  disemburdening. 
First,  every  sort  of  monk,  the  black  and  white, 
I  drew  them,  fat  and  lean:  then,  folk  at  church, 
From  good  old  gossips  waiting  to  confess 
Their  cribs  of  barrel-droppings,  candle-ends, — 
To  the  breathless  fellow  at  the  altar-foot, 
Fresh  from  his  murder,  safe  and  sitting  there          150 
With  the  little  children  round  him  in  a  row 
Of  admiration,  half  for  his  beard  and  half 
For  that  white  anger  of  his  victim's  son 
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Shaking  a  fist  at  him  with  one  fierce  arm, 

Signing  himself  with  the  other  because  of  Christ 

(Whose  sad  face  on  the  cross  sees  only  this 

After  the  passion  of  a  thousand  years) 

Till  some  poor  girl,  her  apron  o'er  her  head, 

(Which  the  intense  eyes  looked  through)  came  at  eve 

On  tiptoe,  said  a  word,  dropped  in  a  loaf,  160 

Her  pair  of  earrings  and  a  bunch  of  flowers 

(The  brute  took  growling),  prayed,  and  so  was  gone. 

I  painted  all,  then  cried  "T  is  ask  and  have; 

Choose,  for  more's   ready!" — laid  the  ladder  flat, 

And  showed  my  covered  bit  of  cloister- wall, 

The  monks  closed  in  a  circle  and  praised  loud 

Till  checked,  taught  what  to  see  and  not  to  see, 

Being  simple  bodies,— "That  's  the  very  man! 

Look  at  the  boy  who  stoops  to  pat  the  dog ! 

That  woman  's  like  the  Prior's  niece  who  comes     170 

To  care  about  his  asthma:  it  's  the  life!" 

But  there  my  triumph's  straw-fire  flared  and  funked; 

Their  betters  took  their  turn  to  see  and  say: 

The  Prior  and  the  learned  pulled  a  face 

And  stopped  all  that  in  no  time.    "  How?  what's  here? 

Quite  from  the  mark  of  painting,  bless  us  all ! 

Faces,  arms,  legs,  and  bodies  like  the  true 

As  much  as  pea  and  pea!  it  's  devil's-game! 

Your  business  is  not  to  catch  men  with  show, 

With  homage  to  the  perishable  clay,  180 

But  lift  them  over  it,  ignore  it  all, 

Make  them  forget  there  's  such  a  thing  as  flesh. 

Your  business  is  to   paint  the  souls  of  men — 

Man's  soul,  and  it  's  a  fire,  smoke.  .  .no,  it 's  not.  .  . 

It  's  vapour  done  up  like  a  new-born  babe — 

(In  that  shape  when  you  die  it  leaves  your  mouth)' 

It's.  .  .well,  what  matters  talking,  it  's  the  soul! 

Give  us  no  more  of  body  than  shows  soul ! 

Here  's  Giotto,  with  his  Saint  a-praising  God, 

22 
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That  sets  us  praising, — why  not  stop  with  him?      190 

Why  put  all  thoughts  of  praise  out  of  our  head 

With  wonder  at  lines,  colours,  and  what  not? 

Paint  the  soul,  never  mind  the  legs  and  arms! 

Rub  all  out,  try  at  it  a  second  time. 

Oh,  that  white  smallish  female  with  the  breasts, 

She  's  just  my  niece.  .  .Herodias,  I  would  say, — 

Who  went  and  danced  and  got  men's  heads  cut  off! 

Have  it  all  out!"     Now,  is  this  sense,  I  ask?- 

A  fine  way  to  paint  soul,  by  painting  body 

So  ill,  the  eye  can't  stop  there,  must  go  further      200 

And  can't  fare  worse!    Thus,  yellow  does  for  white 

When  what  you  put  for  yellow  's  simply  black, 

And  any  sort  of  meaning  looks  intense 

When  all  beside  itself  means  and  looks  naught. 

Why  can't  a  painter  lift  each  foot  in  turn, 

Left  foot  and  right  foot,  go  a  double  step, 

Make  his  flesh  liker  and  his  soul  more  like, 

Both  in  their  order?     Take  the  prettiest  face, 

The  Prior's  niece .  .  .  patron-saint — is  it  so  pretty 

You  can't  discover  if  it  means  hope,  fear, 

Sorrow  or  joy?  won't  beauty  go  with  these?  210 

Suppose  I  Ve  made  her  eyes  all  right  and  blue, 

Can't  I  take  breath  and  try  to  add  life's  flash, 

And  then  add  soul  and  heighten  them  three-fold? 

Or  say  there  's  beauty  with  no  soul  at  all— 

(I  never  saw  it — put  the  case  the  same—) 

If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  naught  else, 

You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents: 

That  's  somewhat:  and  you  '11  find  the  soul  you  .have 

missed, 

Within  yourself,  when  you  return  him  thanks.        220 
"Rub  all  out!"    Well,  well,  there  's  my  life,  in  short, 
And  so  the  thing  has  gone  on  ever  since. 
I  'm  grown  a  man  no  doubt,  I  Ve  broken  bounds: 
You  should  not  take  a  fellow  eight  years  old 
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And  make  him  swear  to  never  kiss  the  girls. 

I  'm  my  own  master,  paint  now  as  I  please — 

Having  a  friend,  you  see,  in  the  Corner-house! 

Lord,  it  's  fast  holding  by  the  rings  in  front — 

Those  great  rings  serve  more  purposes  than  just 

To  plant  a  flag  in,  or  tie  up  a  horse!  230 

And  yet  the  old  schooling  sticks,  the  old  grave  eyes 

Are  peeping  o'er  my  shoulder  as  I  work, 

The  heads  shake  still — "  It  's  art's  decline,  my  son! 

You  're  not  of  the  true  painters,  great  and  old ; 

Brother  Angelico  's  the  man,  you  '11  find; 

Brother  Lorenzo  stands  his  single  peer: 

Fag  on  at  flesh,  you  '11  never  make  the  third!" 

Flower  o1  the  pine, 

You  keep  your  mistr .  .  .manners,  and  I '//  stick  to  mine! 

I  'm  not  the  third,  then:  bless  us,  they  must  know!  240 

Don't  you  think  they  're  the  likeliest  to  know, 

They  with  their  Latin?    So,  I  swallow  my  rage, 

Clench  my  teeth,  suck  my  lips  in  tight,  and  paint 

To  please  them — sometimes  do  and  sometimes  don't; 

For,  doing  most,  there  's  pretty  sure  to  come 

A  turn,  some  warm  eve  finds  me  at  my  saints — 

A  laugh,  a  cry,  the  business  of  the  world— 

(Flower  o'  the  Peach, 

Death  for  us  all,  and  his  own  life  for  each !') 

And  my  whole  soul  revolves,  the  cup  runs  over,     250 

The  world  and  life  's  too  big  to  pass  for  a  dream, 

And  I  do  these  wild  things  in  sheer  despite, 

And  play  the  fooleries  you  catch  me  at, 

In  pure  rage !     The  old  mill-horse,  out  at  grass 

After  hard  years,  throws  up  his  stiff  heels  so, 

Although  the  miller  does  not  preach  to  him 

The  only  good  of  grass  is  to  make  chaff. 

What  would  men  have?    Do  they  like  grass  or  no — 

May  they  or  may  n't  they?  all  I  want  's  the  thing 

Settled  forever  ope  way.     As  it  is,  260 
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You  tell  too  many  lies  and  hurt  yourself: 

You  don't  like  what  you  only  like  too  much, 

You  do  like  what,  if  given  you  at  your  word, 

You  find  abundantly  detestable. 

For  me,  I  think  I  speak  as  I  was  taught; 

I  always  see  the  garden  and  God  there 

A-making  man's  wife:  and,  my  lesson  learned, 

The  value  and  significance  of  flesh, 

I  can't  unlearn  ten  minutes  afterwards. 

You  understand  me:  I  'm  a  beast,  I  know.  270 

But  see,  now — why,  I  see  as  certainly 
As  that  the  morning-star  's  about  to  shine, 
What  will  hap  some  day.    We  Ve  a  youngster  here 
Comes  to  our  convent,  studies  what  I  do, 
Slouches  and  stares  and  lets  no  atom  drop : 
His  name  is  Guidi — he  '11  not  mind  the  monks — 
They  call  him  Hulking  Tom,  he  lets  them  talk — 
He  picks  my  practice  up — he  '11  paint  apace. 
I  hope  so — though  I  never  live  so  long, 
I  know  what's  sure  to  follow.    You  be  judge!         280 
You  speak  no  Latin  more  than  I,  belike; 
However,  you  're  my  man,  you  Ve  seen  the  world 
—The  beauty  and  the  wonder  and  the  power, 
The  shapes  of  things,  their  colours,  lights  and  shades, 
Changes,  surprises, — and  God  made  it  all ! 
— For  what?     Do  you  feel  thankful,  ay  or  no, 
For  this  fair  town's  face,  yonder  river's  line, 
The  mountain  round  it  and  the  sky  above, 
Much  more  the  figures  of  man,  woman,  child, 
These  are  the  frame  to?     What  's  it  all  about?      290 
To  be  passed  over,  despised?  or  dwelt  upon, 
Wondered  at?  oh,  this  last  of  course! — you  say. 
But  why  not  do  as  well  as  say, — paint  these 
Just  as  they  are,  careless  what  comes  of  it? 
God's  works — paint  any  one,  and  count  it  crime 
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To  let  a  truth  slip.     Don't  object,  "His  works 

Are  here  already;  nature  is  complete: 

Suppose  you  reproduce  her — (which  you  can't) 

There  's  no  advantage!  you  must  beat  her,  then." 

For,  don't  you  mark?  we  're  made  so  that  we  love  300 

First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 

Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see; 

And  so  they  are  better,  painted — better  to  us, 

Which  is  the  same  thing.    Art  was  given  for  that; 

God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 

Lending  our  minds  out.     Have  you  noticed,  now, 

Your  cullion's  hanging  face?     A  bit  of  chalk, 

And  trust  me  but  you  should,  though!     How  much 

more, 

If  I  drew  higher  things  with  the  same  truth! 
That  were  to  take  the  Prior's  pulpit-place,  310 

Interpret  God  to  all  of  you !     Oh,  oh, 
It  makes  me  mad  to  see  what  men  shall  do 
And  we  in  our  graves !    This  world  's  no  blot  for  us, 
Nor  blank ;  it  means  intensely,  and  means  good : 
To  find  its  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink. 
"Ay,  but  you  don't  so  instigate  to  prayer!" 
Strikes  in  the  Prior:  "when  your  meaning  's  plain 
It  does  not  say  to  folk — remember  matins, 
Or,  mind  you  fast  next  Friday!"     Why,  for  this 
What  need  of  art  at  all?     A  skull  and  bones,          320 
Two  bits  of  stick  nailed  crosswise,  or,  what  's  best, 
A  bell  to  chime  the  hour  with,  does  as  well. 
I  painted  a  Saint  Laurence  six  months  since 
At  Prato,  splashed  the  fresco  in  fine  style: 
"How  looks  my  painting,  now  the  scaffold  's  down?" 
I  ask  a  brother:  "Hugely,"  he  returns — 
"Already  not  one  phiz  of  your  three  slaves 
Who  turn  the  Deacon  off  his  toasted  side, 
But  's  scratched  and  prodded  to  our  heart's  content, 
The  pious  people  have  so  eased  their  own  330 
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With  coming  to  say  prayers  there  in  a  rage : 

We  get  on  fast  to  see  the  bricks  beneath. 

Expect  another  job  this  time  next  year, 

For  pity  and  religion  grow  i'  the  crowd— 

Your  painting  serves  its  purpose ! "    Hang  the  fools ! 

— That  is — you  '11  not  mistake  an  idle  word 
Spoke  in  a  huff  by  a  poor  monk,  God  wot, 
Tasting  the  air  this  spicy  night  which  turns 
The  unaccustomed  head  like  Chianti  wine ! 
Oh,  the  church  knows!  don't  misreport  me,  now! 
It-  's  natural  a  poor  monk  out  of  bounds  340 

Should  have  his  apt  word  to  excuse  himself: 
And  hearken  how  I  plot  to  make  amends. 
I  have  bethought  me :  I  shall  paint  a  piece 
.  .  .  There  's  for  you !     Give  me  six  months,  then  go,  see 
Something  in  Sant'  Ambrogio's!     Bless  the  nuns! 
They  want  a  cast  o'  my  office.     I  shall  paint 
God  in  the  midst,  Madonna  and  her  babe, 
Ringed  by  a  bowery,  flowery  angel-brood, 
Lilies  and  vestments  and  white  faces,  sweet  350 

As  puff  on  puff  of  grated  orris-root 
When  ladies  crowd  to  Church  at  midsummer. 
And  then  i'  the  front,  of  course  a  saint  or  two — 
Saint  John,  because  he  saves  the  Florentines, 
Saint  Ambrose,  who  puts  down  in  black  and  white 
The  convent's  friends  and  gives  them  a  long  day, 
And  Job,  I  must  have  him  there  past  mistake, 
The  man  of  Uz  (and  Us  without  the  z, 
Painters  who  need  his  patience).    Well,  all  these 
Secured  at  their  devotion,  up  shall  come  360 

Out  of  a  corner  when  you  least  expect, 
As  one  by  a  dark  stair  into  a  great  light, 
Music  and  talking,  who  but  Lippo!  I! — 
Mazed,  motionless,  and  moonstruck — I  'm  the  man! 
Back  I  shrink — what  is  this  I  see  and  hear? 
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I,  caught  up  with  my  monk's-things  by  mistake, 

My  old  serge  gown  and  rope  that  goes  all-round, 

I,  in  this  presence,  this  pure  company! 

Where  's  a  hole,  where  's  a  corner  for  escape? 

Then  steps  a  sweet  angelic  slip  of  a  thing  370 

Forward,  puts  out  a  soft  palm — "Not  so  fast!" 

— Addresses  the  celestial  presence,  "nay — 

He  made  you  and  devised  you,  after  all, 

Though  he  's  none  of  you!    Could  Saint  John  there 

draw — 

His  camel-hair  make  up  a  painting-brush? 
We  come  to  brother  Lippo  for  all  that, 
Iste  perfecit  opus!"     So,  all  smile — 
I  shuffle  sideways  with  my  blushing  face 
Under  the  cover  of  a  hundred  wings 
Thrown  like  a  spread  of  kirtles  when  you're  gay    380 
And  play  hot  cockles,  all  the  doors  being  shut, 
Till,  wholly  unexpected,  in  there  pops 
The  hothead  husband !    Thus  I  scuttle  off 
To  some  safe  bench  behind,  not  letting  go 
The  palm  of  her,  the  little  lily  thing 
That  spoke  the  good  word  for  me  in  the  nick, 
Like  the  Prior's  niece.  .  .Saint  Lucy,  I  would  say, 
And  so  all  's  saved  for  me,  and  for  the  church 
A  pretty  picture  gained.    Go,  six  months  hence! 
Your  hand,  sir,  and  good-by:  no  lights,  no  lights!  390 
The  street  's  hushed,  and  I  know  my  own  way  back, 
Don't  fear  me!    There  's  the  gray  beginning.    Zooks! 

ANDREA  DEL  SARTO. 
CALLED  "THE  FAULTLESS  PAINTER." 

But  do  not  let  us  quarrel  any  more, 

No,  my  Lucrezia ;  bear  with  me  for  once : 

Sit  down  and  all  shall  happen  as  you  wish. 

You  turn  your  face,  but  does  it  bring  your  heart? 
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I'll  work  then  for  your  friend's  friend,  never  fear, 

Treat  his  own  subject  after  his  own  way, 

Fix  his  own  time,  accept  too  his  own  price, 

And  shut  the  money  into  this  small  hand 

When  next  it  takes  mine.     Will  it?  tenderly? 

Oh,  I'll  content  him, — but  to-morrow,  Love!  10 

I  often  am  much  wearier  than  you  think, 

This  evening  more  than  usual,  and  it  seems 

As  if — forgive  now — should  you  let  me  sit 

Here  by  the  window  with  your  hand  in  mine 

And  look  a  half-hour  forth  on  Fiesole, 

Both  of  one  mind,  as  married  people  use, 

Quietly,  quietly  the  evening  through, 

I  might  get  up  to-morrow  to  my  work 

Cheerful  and  fresh  as  ever.     Let  us  try. 

To-morrow,  how  you  shall  be  glad  for  this !  20 

Your  soft  hand  is  a  woman  of  itself, 

And  mine  the  man's  bared  breast  she  curls  inside. 

Don't  count  the  time  lost,  neither;  you  must  serve 

For  each  of  the  five  pictures  we  require : 

It  saves  a  model.     So!  keep  looking  so — 

My  serpentining  beauty,  rounds  on  rounds! 

—How  could  you  ever  prick  those  perfect  ears, 

Even  to  put  the  pearl  there!  oh,  so  sweet — 

My  face,  my  moon,  my  everybody's  moon, 

Which  everybody  looks  on  and  calls  his,  30 

And,  I  suppose,  is  looked  on  by  in  turn, 

While  she  looks — no  one's:  very  dear,  no  less. 

You  smile?  why,  there  's  my  picture  ready  made, 

There  's  what  we  painters  call  our  harmony! 

A  common  grayness  silvers  everything, — 

All  in  a  twilight,  you  and  I  alike 

—You,  at  the  point  of  your  first  pride  in  me 
(That  's  gone  you  know), — but  I,  at  every  point; 
My  youth,  my  hope,  my  art,  being  all  toned  down 
To  yonder  sober  pleasant  Fiesole.  40 
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There  's  the  bell  clinking  from  the  chapel-top; 
The  length  of  convent-wall  across  the  way 
Holds  the  trees  safer,  huddled  more  inside; 
The  last  monk  leaves  the  garden ;  days  decrease, 
And  autumn  grows,  autumn  in  everything, 
Eh?  the  whole  seems  to  fall  into  a  shape 
As  if  I  saw  alike  my  work  and  self 
And  all  that  I  was  born  to  be  and  do, 
A  twilight-piece.     Love,  we  are  in  God's  hand. 
How  strange  now  looks  the  life  he  makes  us  lead ;   50 
So  free  we  seem,  so  fettered  fast  we  are! 
I  feel  he  laid  the  fetter:  let  it  lie! 
This  chamber  for  example — turn  your  head- 
All  that  's  behind  us!     You  don't  understand 
Nor  care  to  understand  about  my  art, 
But  you  can  hear  at  least  when  people  speak: 
And  that  cartoon,  the  second  from  the  door 
— It  is  the  thing,  Love !  so  such  things  should  be — 
Behold  Madonna! — I  am  bold  to  say. 
I  can  do  with  my  pencil  what  I  know,  60 

What  I  see,  what  at  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  wish  for,  if  I  ever  wish  so  deep — 
Do  easily,  too — when  I  say,  perfectly, 
I  do  not  boast,  perhaps:  yourself  are  judge, 
Who  listened  to  the  Legate's  talk  last  week, 
And  just  as  much  they  used  to  say  in  France. 
At  any  rate  't  is  easy,  all  of  it ! 
No  sketches  first,  no  studies,  that  's  long  past: 
I  do  what  many  dream  of  all  their  lives, 
—Dream?  strive  to  do,  and  agonize  to  do,  70 

And  fail  in  doing.     I  could  count  twenty  such 
On  twice  your  fingers,  and  not  leave  this  town, 
Who  strive — you  don't  know  how  the  others  strive 
To  paint  a  little  thing  like  that  you  smeared 
Carelessly  passing  with  your  robes  afloat, — 
Yet  do  much  less,  so  much  less,  Someone  says, 
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(I  know  his  name,  no  matter) — so  much  less! 

Well,  less  is  more,  Lucrezia:  I  am  judged. 

There  burns  a  truer  light  of  God  in  them, 

In  their  vexed  beating  stuffed  and  stopped-up  brain, 80 

Heart,  or  whate'er  else,  than  goes  on  to  prompt 

This  low-pulsed  forthright  craftsman's  hand  of  mine. 

Their  works  drop  groundward,  but  themselves,  I  know, 

Reach  many  a  time  a  heaven  that  's  shut  to  me, 

Enter  and  take  their  place  there  sure  enough, 

Though  they  come  back  and  cannot  tell  the  world. 

My  works  are  nearer  heaven,  but  I  sit  here. 

The  sudden  blood  of  these  men !  at  a  word — 

Praise  them,  it  boils,  or  blame  them,  it  boils  too. 

I,  painting  from  myself  and  to  myself, 

Know  what  I  do,  am  unmoved  by  men's  blame        90 

Or  their  praise  either.     Somebody  remarks 

Morello's  outline  there  is  wrongly  traced, 

His  hue  mistaken;  what  of  that?  or  else, 

Rightly  traced  and  well  ordered;  what  of  that? 

Speak  as  they  please,  what  does  the  mountain  care? 

Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 

Or  what  's  a  heaven  for?    All  is  silver-gray, 

Placid  and  perfect  with  my  art :  the  worse ! 

I  know  both  what  I  want  and  what  might  gain, 

And  yet  how  profitless  to  know,  to  sigh  100 

"Had  I  been  two,  another  and  myself, 

Our  head  would  have  o'erlooked  the  world!"     No 

doubt. 

Yonder  's  a  work  now,  of  that  famous  youth 
The  Urbinate,  who  died  five  years  ago. 
('T  is  copied,  George  Vasari  sent  it  me.) 
Well,  I  can  fancy  how  he  did  it  all, 
Pouring  his  soul,  with  kings  and  popes  to  see, 
Reaching,  that  heaven  might  so  replenish  him, 
Above  and  through  his  art — for  it  gives  way; 
That  arm  is  wrongly  put — and  there  again —        110 
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A  fault  to  pardon  in  the  drawing's  lines, 

Its  body,  so  to  speak:  its  soul  is  right, 

He  means  right — that,  a  child  may  understand. 

Still,  what  an  arm!  and  I  could  alter  it: 

But  all  the  play,  the  insight  and  the  stretch— 

Out  of  me,  out  of  me!     And  wherefore  out? 

Had  you  enjoined  them  on  me,  given  me  soul, 

We  might  have  risen  to  Rafael,  I  and  you! 

Nay,  Love,  you  did  give  all  I  asked,  I  think — 

More  than  I  merit,  yes,  by  many  times.  120 

But  had  you — oh,  with  the  same  perfect  brow, 

And  perfect  eyesi  and  more  than  perfect  mouth, 

And  the  low  voice  my  soul  hears,  as  a  bird 

The  fowler's  pipe,  and  follows  to  the  snare — 

Had  you,  with  these  the  same,  but  brought  a  mind ! 

Some  women  do  so.    Had  the  mouth  there  urged 

God  and  the  glory!  never  care  for  gain. 

The  present  by  the  future,  what  is  that? 

Live  for  fame,  side  by  side  with  Agnolo! 

Rafael  is  waiting:  up  to  God,  all  three!"  130 

I  might  have  done  it  for  you.    So  it  seems: 

Perhaps  not.     All  is  as  God  overrules. 

Beside,  incentives  come  from  the  soul's  self; 

The  rest  avail  not.     Why  do  I  need  you? 

What  wife  had  Rafael,  or  has  Agnolo? 

In  this  world,  who  can  do  a  thing,  will  not; 

And  who  would  do  it,  cannot,  I  perceive; 

Yet  the  will 's  somewhat — somewhat,  too,  the  power — 

And  thus  we  half-men  struggle.     At  the  end, 

God,  I  conclude,  compensates,  punishes.  140 

'T  is  safer  for  me,  if  the  award  be  strict, 

That  I  am  something  underrated  here, 

Poor  this  long  while,  despised,  to  speak  the  truth. 

I  dared  not,  do  you  know,  leave  home  all  day, 

For  fear  of  chancing  on  the  Paris  lords. 

The  best  is  when  they  pass  and  look  aside ; 
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But  they  speak  sometimes;  I  must  bear  it  all. 

Well  may  they  speak!     That  Francis,  that  first  time, 

And  that  long,  festal  year  at  Fontainebleau ! 

I  surely  then  could  sometimes  leave  the  ground, 

Put  on  the  glory,  Rafael's  daily  wear,  150 

In  that  humane  great  monarch's  golden  look, — 

One  finger  in  his  beard  or  twisted  curl 

Over  his  mouth's  good  mark  that  made  the  smile, 

One  arm  about  my  shoulder,  round  my  neck, 

The  jingle  of  his  gold  chain  in  my  ear, 

I  painting  proudly  with  his  breath  on  me, 

All  his  court  round  him,  seeing  with  his  eyes, 

Such  frank  French  eyes,  and  such  a  fire  of  souls 

Profuse,  my  hand  kept  plying  by  those  hearts, — 

And,  best  of  all,  this,  this,  this  face  beyond,  160 

This  in  the  background,  waiting  on  my  work, 

To  crown  the  issue  with  a  last  reward ! 

A  good  time,  was  it  not,  my  kingly  days? 

And  had  you  not  grown  restless.  .  .but  I  know — 

'T  is  done  and  past;  't  was  right,  my  instinct  said ; 

Too  live  the  life  grew,  golden  and  not  gray, 

And  I'm  the  weak-eyed  bat  no  sun  should  tempt 

Out  of  the  grange  whose  four  walls  make  his  world. 

How  could  it  end  in  any  other  way?  170 

You  called  me,  and  I  came  home  to  your  heart. 

The  triumph  was — to  reach  and  stay  there;  since 

I  reached  it  ere  the  triumph,  what  is  lost? 

Let  my  hands  frame  your  face  in  your  hair's  gold, 

You  beautiful  Lucrezia  that  are  mine ! 

"Rafael  did  this,  Andrea  painted  that; 

The  Roman's  is  the  better  when  you  pray, 

But  still  the  other's  Virgin  was  his  wife"- 

Men  will  excuse  me.     I  am  glad  to  judge 

Both  pictures  in  your  presence;  clearer  grows         180 

My  better  fortune,  I  resolve  to  think. 

For,  do  you  know,  Lucrezia,  as  God  lives, 
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Said  one  day  Agnolo,  his  very  self, 

To  Rafael ...  I  have  known  it  all  these  years .  .  . 

(When  the  young  man  was  flaming  out  his  thoughts 

Upon  a  palace-wall  for  Rome  to  see, 

Too  lifted  up  in  heart  because  of  it ) 

"Friend,  there's  a  certain  sorry  little  scrub 

Goes  up  and  down  our  Florence,  none  cares  how, 

Who,  were  he  set  to  plan  and  execute  190 

As  you  are,  pricked  on  by  your  popes  and  kings, 

Would  bring  the  sweat  into  that  brow  of  yours!" 

To  Rafael's! — And  indeed  the  arm  is  wrong. 

I  hardly  dare .  .  .  yet,  only  you  to  see, 

Give  the  chalk  here — quick,  thus  the  line  should  go! 

Ay,  but  the  soul!  he  's  Rafael!  rub  it  out! 

Still,  all  I  care  for,  if  he  spoke  the  truth, 

(What  he?  why,  who  but  Michel  Agnolo? 

Do  you  forget  already  words  like  those?) 

If  really  there  was  such  a  chance,  so  lost, —  200 

Is,  whether  you  're — not  grateful — but  more  pleased. 

Well,  let  me  think  so.    And  you  smile  indeed ! 

This  hour  has  beep  an  hour!    Another  smile? 

If  you  would  sit  thus  by  me  every  night 

I  should  work  better,  do  you  comprehend? 

I  mean  that  I  should  earn  more,  give  you  more. 

See,  it  is  settled  dusk  now;  there  's  a  star; 

Morello's  gone,  the  watch-lights  show  the  wall, 

The  cue-owls  speak  the  name  we  call  them  by. 

Come  from  the  window,  love, — come  in,  at  last,     210 

Inside  the  melancholy  little  house 

We  built  to  be  so  gay  with.     God  is  just. 

King  Francis  may  forgive  me :  oft  at  nights 

When  I  look  up  from  painting,  eyes  tired  out, 

The  walls  become  illumined,  brick  from  brick 

Distinct,  instead  of  mortar,  fierce  bright  gold, 

That  gold  of  his  I  did  cement  them  with ! 

Let  us  but  love  each  other.     Must  you  go? 
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That  Cousin  here  again?  he  waits  outside? 

Must  see  you — you,  and  not  with  me?     Those  loans? 

More  gaming  debts  to  pay?  you  smiled  for  that?    220 

Well,  let  smiles  buy  me!  have  you  more  to  spend? 

While  hand  and  eye  and  something  of  a  heart 

Are  left  me,  work  's  my  ware,  and  what  's  it  worth? 

I'll  pay  my  fancy.     Only  let  me  sit 

The  gray  remainder  of  the  evening  out, 

Idle  you  call  it,  and  muse  perfectly 

How  I  could  paint,  were  I  but  back  in  France, 

One  picture,  just  one  more — the  Virgin's  face, 

Not  yours  this  time !     I  want  you  at  my  side         230 

To  hear  them — that  is,  Michel  Agnolo — 

Judge  all  I  do  and  tell  you  of  its  worth. 

Will  you?    To-morrow,  satisfy  your  friend. 

I  take  the  subjects  for  his  corridor, 

Finish  the  portrait  out  of  hand — there,  there, 

And  throw  him  in  another  thing  or  two 

If  he  demurs;  the  whole  should  prove  enough 

To  pay  for  this  same  Cousin's  freak.     Beside, 

What's  better  and  what's  all  I  care  about, 

Get  you  the  thirteen  scudi  for  the  ruff!  240 

Love,  does  that  please  you?    Ah,  but  what  does  he, 

The  Cousin!  what  does  he  to  please  you  more? 

I  am  grown  peaceful  as  old  age  to-night. 
I  regret  little,  I  would  change  still  less. 
Since  there  my  past  life  lies,  why  alter  it? 
The  very  wrong  to  Francis ! — it  is  true 
I  took  his  coin,  was  tempted  and  complied, 
And  built  this  house  and  sinned,  and  all  is  said. 
My  father  and  my  mother  died  of  want. 
Well,  had  I  riches  of  my  own?  you  see  250 

H  ow  one  gets  rich !     Let  each  one  bear  his  lot. 
They  were  born  poor,  lived  poor,  and  poor  they  died ; 
And  I  have  laboured  somewhat  in  my  time 
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And  not  been  paid  profusely.    Some  good  son 
Paint  my  two  hundred  pictures — let  him  try! 
No  doubt,  there's  something  strikes  a  balance.      Yes, 
You  loved  me  quite  enough,  it  seems  to-night. 
This  must  suffice  me  here.    What  would  one  have? 
In  heaven,  perhaps,  new  chances,  one  more  chance — 
Four  great  walls  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  260 

Meted  on  each  side  by  the  angel's  reed, 
For  Leonard,  Rafael,  Agnolo  and  me 
To  cover — the  three  first  without  a  wife, 
While  I  have  mine !     So — still  they  overcome 
Because  there's  still  Lucrezia, — as  I  choose. 

Again  the  Cousin's  whistle!    Go,  my  Love. 

AMONG  THE  ROCKS. 

Oh,  good  gigantic  smile  o'  the  brown  old  earth, 
This  autumn  morning!    How  he  sets  his  bones 

To  bask  i'  the  sun,  and  thrusts  out  knees  and  feet 

For  the  ripple  to  run  over  in  its  mirth; 

Listening  the  while,  where  on  the  heap  of  stones 

The  white  breast  of  the  sea-lark  twitters  sweet. 

That  is  the  doctrine,  simple,  ancient,  true; 

Such  is  life's  trial,  as  old  earth  smiles  and  knows. 
If  you  loved  only  what  were  worth  your  love, 
Love  were  clear  gain,  and  wholly  well  for  you :  10 

Make  the  low  nature  better  by  your  throes! 
Give  earth  yourself,  go  up  for  gain  above ! 

CONFESSIONS. 
What  is  he  buzzing  in  my  ears? 

"Now  that  I  come  to  die, 
Do  I  view  the  world  as  a  vale  of  tears?" 

Ah,  reverend  sir,  not  I ! 
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What  I  viewed  there  once,  what  I  view  again 

Where  the  physic  bottles  stand 
On  the  table's  edge, — is  a  suburb  lane, 

With  a  wall  to  my  bedside  hand. 

That  lane  sloped,  much  as  the  bottles  do, 

From  a  house  you  could  descry  10 

O'er  the  garden-wall ;  is  the  curtain  blue 
Or  green  to  a  healthy  eye? 

To  mine,  it  serves  for  the  old  June  weather 

Blue  above  lane  and  wall ; 
And  that  farthest  bottle  labelled  "Ether" 

Is  the  house  o'ertopping  all. 

At  a  terrace,  somewhere  near  the  stopper, 

There  watched  for  me,  one  June, 
A  girl :  I  know,  sir,  it  's  improper, 

My  poor  mind  's  out  of  tune.  20 

Only,  there  was  a  way.  .  .you  crept 

Close  by  the  side,  to  dodge 
Eyes  in  the  house,  two  eyes  except: 

They  styled  their  house  "The  Lodge." 

What  right  had  a  lounger  up  their  lane? 

But,  by  creeping  very  close, 
With   the  good  wall's  help, — their  eyes  might 
strain 

And  stretch  themselves  to  Oes, 

Yet  never  catch  her  and  me  together, 

As  she  left  the  attic,  there,  30 

By  the  rim  of  the  bottle  labelled  "Ether," 
And  stole  from  stair  to  stair, 
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And  stood  by  the  rose-wreathed  gate.     Alas, 

We  loved,  sir — used  to  meet: 
How  sad  and  bad  and  mad  it  was — 

But,  then,  how  it  was  sweet! 
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It  once  might  have  been,  once  only: 

We  lodged  in  a  street  together, 
You,  a  sparrow  on  the  housetop  lonely, 

I,  a  lone  she-bird  of  his  feather. 

Your  trade  was  with  sticks  and  clay, 

You  thumbed,  thrust,  patted  and  polished, 

Then  laughed  "They  will  see  some  day 
Smith  made,  and  Gibson  demolished." 

My  business  was  song,  song,  song; 

I  chirped,  cheeped,  trilled  and  twittered,        10 
"Kate  Brown's  on  the  boards  ere  long, 

And  Grisi's  existence  embittered!" 

I  earned  no  more  by  a  warble 

Than  you  by  a  sketch  in  plaster: 
You  wanted  a  piece  of  marble, 

I  needed  a  music-master. 

We  studied  hard  in  our  styles, 

Chipped  each  at  a  crust  like  Hindoos, 

For  air,  looked  out  on  the  tiles, 

For  fun,  watched  each  other's  windows.         20 

You  lounged,  like  a  boy  of  the  South, 
Cap  and  blouse — nay,  a  bit  of  beard  too: 

Or  you  got  it,  rubbing  your  mouth 
With  fingers  the  clay  adhered  to. 
23 
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And  I — soon  managed  to  find 

Weak  points  in  the  flower-fence  facing, 

Was  forced  to  put  up  a  blind 
And  be  safe  in  my  corset-lacing. 

No  harm!     It  was  not  my  fault 

If  you  never  turned  your  eye's  tail  up  30 

As  I  shook  upon  E  in  alt., 

Or  ran  the  chromatic  scale  up  : 

For  spring  bade  the  sparrows  pair, 
And  the  boys  and  girls  gave  guesses, 

And  stalls  in  our  street  looked  rare 
With  bulrush  and  watercresses. 

Why  did  not  you  pinch  a  flower 

In  a  pellet  of  clay  and  fling  it? 
Why  did  not  I  put  a  power 

Of  thanks  in  a  look,  or  sing  it?  40 

I  did  look,  sharp  as  a  lynx, 

(And  yet  the  memory  rankles,) 
When  models  arrived,  some  minx 

Tripped  up-stairs,  she  and  her  ankles. 

But  I  think  I  gave  you  as  good ! 

"That  foreign  fellow, — who  can  know 
How  she  pays,  in  a  playful  mood, 

For  his  tuning  her  that  piano?" 

Could  you  say  so,  and  never  say, 

"Suppose  we  join  hands  and  fortunes,  50 

And  I  fetch  her  from  over  the  way, 

Her,  piano,  and  long  tunes  and  short  tunes?" 
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No,  no:  you  would  not  be  rash, 

Nor  I  rasher  and  something  over: 
You've  to  settle  yet  Gibson's  hash, 

And  Grisi  yet  lives  in  clover. 

But  you  meet  the  Prince  at  the  Board, 

I'm  queen  myself  at  bals-pare, 
I  've  married  a  rich  old  lord, 

And  you  're  dubbed  knight  and  an  R.A.        60 

Each  life  unfulfilled,  you  see; 

It  hangs  still,  patchy  and  scrappy: 
We  have  not  signed  deep,  laughed  free, 

Starved,  feasted,  despaired, — been  happy. 

And  nobody  calls  you  a  dunce, 

And  people  suppose  me  clever: 
This  could  but  have  happened  once, 

And  we  missed  it,  lost  it  forever. 


AN  EPISTLE. 

CONTAINING  THE  STRANGE  MEDICAL  EXPERIENCE  OF 
KARSHISH,  THE  ARAB  PHYSICIAN. 

Karshish,  the  picker-up  of  learning's  crumbs, 

The  not-incurious  in  God's  handiwork 

(This  man's-flesh  He  hath  admirably  made, 

Blown  like  a  bubble,  kneaded  like  a  paste, 

To  coop  up  and  keep  down  on  earth  a  space 

That  puff  of  vapour  from  His  mouth,  man's  soul) 

— To  Abib,  all-sagacious  in  our  art, 

Breeder  in  me  of  what  poor  skill  I  boast, 

Like  me  inquisitive  how  pricks  and  cracks 

Befall  the  flesh  through  too  much  stress  and  strain,  10 

Whereby  the  wily  vapour  fain  would  slip 
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Back  and  rejoin  its  source  before  the  term, — 

And  aptest  in  contrivance,  under  God, 

To  baffle  it  by  deftly  stopping  such : — 

The  vagrant  Scholar  to  his  Sage  at  home 

Sends    greeting    (health  and   knowledge,   fame  with 

peace) 

Three  samples  of  true  snake-stone — rarer  still 
One  of  the  other  sort,  the  melon-shaped, 
(But  fitter,  pounded  fine,  for  charms  than  drugs) 
And  writeth  now  the  twenty-second  time.  20 

My  journeyings  were  brought  to  Jericho; 
Thus  I  resume.    Who  studious  in  our  art 
Shall  count  a  little  labour  unrepaid? 
I  have  shed  sweat  enough,  left  flesh  and  bone 
On  many  a  flinty  furlong  of  this  land. 
Also  the  country-side  is  all  on  fire 
With  rumours  of  a  marching  hitherward — 
Some  say  Vespasian  cometh,  some,  his  son. 
A  black  lynx  snarled  and  pricked  a  tufted  ear ; 
Lust  of  my  blood  inflamed  his  yellow  balls :  30 

I  cried  and  threw  my  staff  and  he  was  gone. 
Twice  have  the  robbers  stripped  and  beaten  me, 
And  once  a  town  declared  me  for  a  spy; 
But  at  the  end,  I  reached  Jerusalem, 
Since  this  poor  covert  where  I  pass  the  night, 
This  Bethany,  lies  scarce  the  distance  thence 
A  man  with  plague-sores  at  the  third  degree 
Runs  till  he  drops  down  dead.    Thou  laughest  here! 
'Sooth,  it  elates  me,  thus  reposed  and  safe, 
To  void  the  stuffing  of  my  travel-scrip  40 

And  share  with  thee  whatever  Jewry  yields. 
A  viscid  choler  is  observable 
In  tertians,  I  was  nearly  bold  to  say; 
And  falling-sickness  hath  a  happier  cure 
Than  our  school  wots  of:    there's  a  spider  here 
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Weaves  no  web,  watches  on  the  ledge  of  tombs, 

Sprinkled  with  mottles  on  an  ash-grey  back; 

Take  five  and  drop  them.  .  .but  who  knows  his  mind, 

The  Syrian  run-a-gate  I  trust  this  to? 

His  service  payeth  me  a  sublimate  50 

Blown  up  his  nose  to  help  the  ailing  eye. 

Best  wait:  I  reach  Jerusalem  at  morn, 

There  set  in  order  my  experiences, 

Gather  what  most  deserves,  and  give  thee  all — 

Or  I  might  add,  Judea's  gum-tragacanth 

Scales  off  in  purer  flakes,  shines  clearer-grained, 

Cracks  'twixt  the  pestle  and  the  porphyry, 

In  fine  exceeds  our  produce.     Scalp-disease 

Confounds  me,  crossing  so  with  leprosy — 

Thou  hadst  admired  one  sort  I  gained  at  Zoar —     60 

But  zeal  outruns  discretion.    Here  I  end. 

Yet  stay:  my  Syrian  blinketh  gratefully, 
Protesteth  his  devotion  is  my  price — 
Suppose  I  write  what  harms  not,  though  he  steal? 
I  half  resolve  to  tell  thee,  yet  I  blush, 
What  set  me  off  a-writing  first  of  all. 
An  itch  I  had,  a  sting  to  write,  a  tang! 
For,  be  it  this  town's  barrenness — or  else 
The  Man  had  something  in  the  look  of  him — 
His  case  has  struck  me  far  more  than  'tis  worth.      70 
So,  pardon  if  (lest  presently  I  lose 
In  the  great  press  of  novelty  at  hand 
The  care  and  pains  this  somehow  stole  from  me) 
I  bid  thee  take  the  thing  while  fresh  in  mind, 
Almost  in  sight — for,  wilt  thou  have  the  truth? 
The  very  man  is  gone  from  me  but  now, 
Whose  ailment  is  the  subject  of  discourse, 
Thus  then,  and  let  thy  better  wit  help  all. 

'Tis  but  a  case  of  mania — subinduced 
By  epilepsy,  at  the  turning-point  80 
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Of  trance  prolonged  unduly  some  three  days, 

When  by  the  exhibition  of  some  drug, 

Or  spell,  exorcisation,  stroke  of  art 

Unknown  to  me  and  which  'twere  well  to  know, 

The  evil  thing  out-breaking  all  at  once 

Left  the  man  whole  and  sound  of  body  indeed, — 

But,  flinging  (so  to  speak)  life's  gates  too  wide, 

Making  a  clear  house  of  it  too  suddenly, 

The  first  conceit  that  entered  might  inscribe 

Whatever  it  was  minded  on  the  wall  90 

So  plainly  at  that  vantage,  as  it  were, 

(First  come,  first  served)  that  nothing  subsequent 

Attaineth  to  erase  those  fancy  scrawls 

The  just-returned  and  new-established  soul 

Hath  gotten  now  so  thoroughly  by  heart 

That  henceforth  she  will  read  or  these  or  none. 

And  first — the  man's  own  firm  conviction  rests 

That  he  was  dead  (in  fact  they  buried  him) 

That  he  was  dead  and  then  restored  to  life 

By  a  Nazarene  physician  of  his  tribe:  100 

— 'Sayeth,  the  same  bade'  "Rise,"  and  he  did  rise. 

"Such  cases  are  diurnal,"  thou  wilt  cry. 

Not  so  this  figment! — not,  that  such  a  fume, 

Instead  of  giving  way  to  time  and  health, 

Should  eat  itself  into  the  life  of  life, 

As  saffron  tingeth  flesh,  blood,  bones  and  all! 

For  see,  how  he  takes  up  the  after-life. 

The  man — it  is  one  Lazarus  a  Jew, 

Sanguine,  proportioned,  fifty  years  of  age, 

The  body's  habit  wholly  laudable,  110 

As  much,  indeed,  beyond  the  common  health 

As  he  were  made  and  put  aside  to  shew. 

Think,  could  we  penetrate  by  any  drug 

And  bathe  the  wearied  soul  and  worried  flesh, 

And  bring  it  clear  and  fair,  by  three  days'  sleep ! 

Whence  has  the  man  the  balm  that  brightens  all? 
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This  grown  man  eyes  the  world  now  like  a  child. 

Some  elders  of  his  tribe,  I  should  premise, 

Led  in  their  friend,  obedient  as  a  sheep, 

To  bear  my  inquisition.    While  they  spoke,  120 

Now  sharply,  now  with  sorrow, — told  the  case, — 

He  listened  not  except  I  spoke  to  him, 

But  folded  his  two  hands  and  let  them  talk, 

Watching  the  flies  that  buzzed:  and  yet  no  fool. 

And  that's  a  sample  how  his  years  must  go. 

Look  if  a  beggar,  in  fixed  middle-life, 

Should  find  a  treasure,  can  he  use  the  same 

With   straightened   habits  and   with   tastes  starved 

small, 

And  take  at  once  to  his  impoverished  brain 
The  sudden  element  that  changes  things,  130 

That  sets  the  undreamed-of  rapture  at  his  hand, 
And  puts  the  cheap  old  joy  in  the  scorned  dust? 
Is  he  not  such  an  one  as  moves  to  mirth — 
Warily  parsimonious,  when's  no  need, 
Wasteful  as  drunkenness  at  undue  times? 
All  prudent  counsel  as  to  what  befits 
The  golden  mean,  is  lost  on  such  an  one: 
The  man's  fantastic  will  is  the  man's  law. 
So  here — we'll  call  the  treasure  knowledge,  say, 
Increased  beyond  the  fleshly  faculty —          fij) 
Heaven  opened  to  a  soul  while  yet  on  earth ,:ft 
Earth  forced  on  a  soul's  use  while  seeing  Heaven. 
The  man  is  witless  of  the  size,  the  sum, 
The  value  in  proportion  of  all  things, 
Or  whether  it  be  little  or  be  much. 
Discourse  to  him  of  prodigious  armaments 
Assembled  to  besiege  his  city  now, 
And  of  the  passing  of  a  mule  with  gourds — 
'Tis  one!     Then  take  it  on  the  other  side, 
Speak  of  some  trifling  fact — he  will  gaze  rapt         150 
With  stupor  at  its  very  littleness — 
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(Far  as  I  see)  as  if  in  that  indeed 

He  caught  prodigious  import,  whole  results; 

And  so  will  turn  to  us  the  bystanders 

In  ever  the  same  stupor  (note  this  point) 

That  we  too  see  not  with  his  opened  eyes. 

Wonder  and  doubt  come  wrongly  into  play, 

Preposterously,  at  cross  purposes. 

Should  his  child  sicken  unto  death, — why,  look 

For  scarce  abatement  of  his  cheerfulness,  160 

Or  pretermission  of  the  daily  craft — 

While  a  word,  gesture,  glance,  from  that  same  child 

At  play  or  in  the  school  or  laid  asleep 

Will  start  him  to  an  agony  of  fear, 

Exasperation,  just  as  like.     Demand 

The  reason  why — '"Tis  but  a  word,"  object — 

"A  gesture" — he  regards  thee  as  our  lord 

Who  lived  there  in  the  pyramid  alone, 

Looked  at  us,  dost  thou  mind,  when  being  young 

We  both  would  unadvisedly  recite  170 

Some  charm's  beginning,  from  that  book  of  his, 

Able  to  bid  the  sun  throb  wide  and  burst 

All  into  stars,  as  suns  grown  old  are  wont. 

Thou  and  the  child  have  each  a  veil  alike 

Thrown  o'er  your  heads,  from  under  which  ye  both 

Stretch  your  blind  hands  and  trifle  with  a  match 

Over  a  mine  of  Greek  fire,  did  ye  know! 

He  holds  on  firmly  to  some  thread  of  life — 

(It  is  the  life  to  lead  perforcedly) 

Which  runs  across  some  vast  distracting  orb  180 

Of  glory  on  either  side  that  meagre  thread, 

Which,  conscious  of,  he  must  not  enter  yet — 

The  spiritual  life  around  the  earthly  life: 

The  law  of  that  is  known  to  him  as  this — 

His  heart  and  brain  move  there,  his  feet  stay  here. 

So  is  the  man  perplext  with  impulses 

Sudden  to  start  off  crosswise,  not  straight  on, 
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Proclaiming  what  is  right  and  wrong  across, 
And  not  along,  this  black  thread  through  the  blaze — 
"It  should  be"  balked  by  "here  it  cannot  be."       190 
And  oft  the  man's  soul  springs  into  his  face 
As  if  he  saw  again  and  heard  again 
His  sage  that  bade  him  "Rise"  and  he  did  rise. 
Something,  a  word,  a  tick  of  the  blood  within 
Admonishes,  then  back  he  sinks  at  once 
To  ashes,  that  was  very  fire  before, 
In  sedulous  recurrence  to  his  trade 
Whereby  he  earneth  him  the  daily  bread ; 
And  studiously  the  humbler  for  that  pride, 
Professedly  the  faultier  that  he  knows  200 

God's  secret,  while  he  holds  the  thread  of  life. 
Indeed  the  especial  marking  of  the  man 
Is  prone  submission  to  the  heavenly  will- 
Seeing  it,  what  it  is,  and  why  it  is. 
'Sayeth,  he  will  wait  patient  to  the  last 
For  that  same  death  which  will  restore  his  being 
To  equilibrium,  body  loosening  soul 
Divorced  even  now  by  premature  full  growth : 
He  will  live,  nay,  it  pleaseth  him  to  live 
So  long  as  God  please,  and  just  how  God  please.    210 
He  even  seeketh  not  to  please  God  more 
(Which  meaneth,  otherwise)  than  as  God  please. 
Hence  I  perceive  not  he  affects  to  preach 
The  doctrine  of  his  sect  whate'er  it  be — 
Make  proselytes  as  madmen  thirst  to  do. 
How  can  he  give  his  neighbour  the  real  ground, 
His  own  conviction?     Ardent  as  he  is — 
Call  his  great  truth  a  lie,  why,  still  the  old 
"Be  it  as  God  please"  reassureth  him. 
I  probed  the  sore  as  thy  disciple  should—  220 

"How,  beast,"  said  I,  "this  stolid  carelessness 
Sufficeth  thee,  when  Rome  is  on  her  march 
To  stamp  out  like  a  little  spark  thy  town, 
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Thy  tribe,  thy  crazy  tale  and  thee  at  once?" 

He  merely  looked  with  his  large  eyes  on  me. 

The  man  is  apathetic,  you  deduce? 

Contrariwise,  he  loves  both  old  and  young, 

Able  and  weak,  affects  the  very  brutes 

And  birds — how  say  I  ?  flowers  of  the  field — 

As  a  wise  workman  recognises  tools  230 

In  a  master's  workshop,  loving  what  they  make. 

Thus  is  the  man  as  harmless  as  a  lamb : 

Only  impatient,  let  him  do  his  best, 

At  ignorance  and  carelessness  and  sin — 

An  indignation  which  is  promptly  curbed: 

As  when  in  certain  travels  I  have  feigned 

To  be  an  ignoramus  in  our  art 

According  to  some  preconceived  design, 

And  happed  to  hear  the  land's  practitioners 

Steeped  in  conceit  sublimed  by  ignorance,  240 

Prattle  fantastically  on  disease, 

Its  cause  and  cure — and  I  must  hold  my  peace! 

Thou  wilt  object — why  have  I  not  ere  this 
Sought  out  the  sage  himself,  the  Nazarene 
Who  wrought  this  cure,  enquiring  at  the  source, 
Conferring  with  the  frankness  that  befits? 
Alas!  it  grieveth  me,  the  learned  leech 
Perished  in  a  tumult  many  years  ago, 
Accused, — our  learning's  fate, — of  wizardry, 
Rebellion,  to  the  setting  up  a  rule  250 

And  creed  prodigious  as  described  to  me. 
His  death  which  happened  when  the  earthquake  fell 
(Prefiguring,  as  soon  appeared,  the  loss 
To  occult  learning  in  our  lord  the  sage 
That  lived  there  in  the  pyramid  alone) 
Was  wrought  by  the  mad  people — that's  their  wont ! 
On  vain  recourse,  as  I  conjecture  it, 
To  his  tried  virtue,  for  miraculous  help — 
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How  could  he  stop  the  earthquake ?   That's  their  way ! 
The  other  imputations  must  be  lies:  260 

But  take  one — though  I  loathe  to  give  it  thee, 
In  mere  respect  to  any  good  man's  fame. 
(And  after  all  our  patient  Lazarus 
Is  stark  mad;  should  we  count  on  what  he  says? 
Perhaps  not;  though  in  writing  to  a  leech 
'Tis  well  to  keep  back  nothing  of  a  case.) 
This  man  so  cured  regards  the  curer,  then, 
As — God  forgive  me!  who  but  God  himself, 
Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  world, 
That  came  and  dwelt  in  flesh  on  it  awhile!  270 

— 'Sayeth  that  such  an  one  was  born  and  lived, 
Taught,  healed  the  sick,  broke  bread  at  his  own  house, 
Then  died,  with  Lazarus  by,  for  aught  I  know, 
And  yet  was.  .  .what  I  said  nor  choose  repeat, 
And  must  have  so  avouched  himself,  in  fact, 
In  hearing  of  this  very  Lazarus 
Who  saith — but  why  all  this  of  what  he  saith? 
Why  write  of  trivial  matters,  things  of  price 
Calling  at  every  moment  for  remark? 
I  noticed  on  the  margin  of  a  pool 
Blue-flowering  borage,  the  Aleppo  sort, 
Aboundeth,  very  nitrous.    It  is  strange! 

Thy  pardon  for  this  long  and  tedious  case, 
Which,  now  that  I  review  it,  needs  must  seem 
Unduly  dwelt  on,  prolixly  set  forth. 
Nor  I  myself  discern  in  what  is  writ 
Good  cause  for  the  peculiar  interest 
And  awe  indeed  this  man  has  touched  me  with. 
Perhaps  the  journey's  end,  the  weariness 
Had  wrought  upon  me  first.    I  met  him  thus —      290 
I  crossed  a  ridge  of  short  sharp  broken  hills 
Like  an  old  lion's  cheek-teeth.     Out  there  came 
A  moon  made  like  a  face  with  certain  spots 
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Multiform,  manifold,  and  menacing: 

Then  a  wind  rose  behind  me.    So  we  met 

In  this  old  sleepy  town  at  unaware, 

The  man  and  I.     I  send  thee  what  is  writ. 

Regard  it  as  a  chance,  a  matter  risked 

To  this  ambiguous  Syrian — he  may  lose, 

Or  steal,  or  give  it  thee  with  equal  good.  300 

Jerusalem's  repose  shall  make  amends 

For  time  this  letter  wastes,  thy  time  and  mine; 

Till  when,  once  more  thy  pardon  and  farewell ! 

The  very  God!  think,  Abib;  dost  thou  think? 
So,  the  All-Great,  were  the  All-Loving  too — 
So,  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human  voice 
Saying,  UO  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here! 
Face,  my  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  myself. 
Thou  hast  no  power  nor  may'st  conceive  of  mine, 
But  love  I  gave  thee,  with  myself  to  love,  310 

And  thou  must  love  me  who  have  died  for  thee!" 
The  madman  saith  he  said  so:  it  is  strange. 
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THE  FORSAKEN  MERMAN. 

Come,  dear  children,  let  us  away; 
Down  and  away  below! 
Now  my  brothers  call  from  the  bay, 
Now  the  great  winds  shoreward  blow, 
Now  the  salt  tides  seaward  flow; 
Now  the  wild  white  horses  play, 
Champ  and  chafe  and  toss  in  the  spray. 
Children  dear,  let  us  away! 
This  way,  this  way! 
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Call  her  once  before  you  go —  10 

Call  once  yet! 

In  a  voice  that  she  will  know: 

"Margaret!     Margaret!" 

Children's  voices  should  be  dear 

(Call  once  more)  to  a  mother's  ear; 

Children's  voices,  wild  with  pain — 

Surely  she  will  come  again ! 

Call  her  once  and  come  away ; 

This  way,  this  way! 

"Mother  dear,  we  cannot  stay!  20 

The  wild  white  horses  foam  and  fret." 

Margaret!  Margaret! 

Come,  dear  children,  come  away  down; 

Call  no  more! 

One  last  look  at  the  white-wall'd  town, 

And  the  little  gray  church  on  the  windy  shore, 

Then  come  down ! 

She  will  not  come  though  you  call  all  day ; 

Come  away,  come  away ! 


Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday  30 

We  heard  the  sweet  bells  over  the  bay? 
In  the  caverns  where  we  lay, 
Through  the  surf  and  through  the  swell, 
The  far-off  sound  of  a  silver  bell? 
Sand-strewn  caverns,  cool  and  deep, 
Where  the  winds  are  all  asleep; 
Where  the  spent  lights  quiver  and  gleam, 
Where  the  salt  weed  sways  in  the  stream, 
Where  the  sea-beasts,  ranged  all  round, 
Feed  in  the  ooze  of  their  pasture-ground ; 
Where  the  sea-snakes  coil  and  twine,  40 

Dry  their  mail  and  bask  in  the  brine; 
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Where  the  great  whales  come  sailing  by, 
Sail  and  sail,  with  unshut  eye, 
Round  the  world  for  ever  and  aye? 
When  did  music  come  this  way? 
Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday? 


Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday 

(Call  yet  once)  that  she  went  away? 

Once  she  sate  with  you  and  me,  50 

On  a  red  gold  throne  in  the  heart  of  the  sea, 

And  the  youngest  sate  on  her  knee. 

She  comb'd  its  bright  hair,  and  she  tended  it  well, 

When  down  swung  the  sound  of  a  far-off  bell. 

She  sigh'd,  she  look'd  up  through  the  clear  green  sea; 

She  said:  "I  must  go,  for  my  kinsfolk  pray 

In  the  little  gray  church  on  the  shore  to-day. 

'T  will  be  Easter-time  in  the  world — ah  me ! 

And  I  lose  my  poor  soul,  Merman!  here  with  thee." 

I  said:  "Go  up,  dear  heart,  through  the  waves;        60 

Say  thy  prayer,  and  come  back  to  the  kind  sea-caves !" 

She  smiled,  she  went  up  through  the  surf  in  the  bay. 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday? 


Children  dear,  were  we  long  alone? 
"The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan; 
Long  prayers,"  I  said,  "in  the  world  they  say; 
Come ! "  I  said ;  and  we  rose  through  the  surf  in  the  bay. 
We  went  up  the  beach,  by  the  sandy  down 
Where  the  sea-stocks  bloom,  to  the  white- wall'd  town ; 
Through  the  narrow  paved  streets,  where  all  was  still, 
To  the  little  gray  church  on  the  windy  hill.  71 

From  the  church  came  a  murmur  of  folk  at  their 

prayers, 
But  we  stood  without  in  the  cold  blowing  airs. 
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We  climb'd  on  the  graves,  on  the  stones  worn  with  rains, 
And  we  gazed  up  the  aisle  through  the  small  leaded 

panes. 

She  sate  by  the  pillar;  we  saw  her  clear: 
"Margaret,  hist!  come  quick,  we  are  here! 
Dear  heart,"  I  said,  "we  are  long  alone; 
The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan." 
But,  ah,  she  gave  me  never  a  look,  80 

For  her  eyes  were  seal'd  to  the  holy  book! 
Loud  prays  the  priest;  shut  stands  the  door. 
Come  away,  children,  call  no  more! 
Come  away,  come  down,  call  no  more! 

Down,  down,  down! 
Down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea ! 
She  sits  at  her  wheel  in  the  humming  town, 
Singing  most  joyfully. 
Hark  what  she  sings:  "O  joy,  O  joy, 
For  the  humming  street,  and  the  child  with  its  toy!  90 
For  the  priest  and  the  bell,  and  the  holy  well; 
For  the  wheel  where  I  spun, 
And  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun!" 
And  so  she  sings  her  fill, 
Singing  most  joyfully, 
Till  the  spindle  drops  from  her  hand, 
And  the  whizzing  wheel  stands  still. 
She  steals  to  the  window,  and  looks  at  the  sand, 
And  over  the  sand  at  the  sea; 

And  her  eyes  are  set  in  a  stare;  100 

And  anon  there  breaks  a  sigh, 
And  anon  there  drops  a  tear, 
From  a  sorrow-clouded  eye, 
And  a  heart  sorrow-laden, 
A  long,  long  sigh ; 

For  the  cold  strange  eyes  of  a  little  Mermaiden 
And  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair. 
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Come  away,  away,  children ; 
Come,  children,  come  down! 
The  hoarse  wind  blows  coldly;  110 

Lights  shine  in  the  town. 
She  will  start  from  her  slumber 
When  gusts  shake  the  door; 
She  will  hear  the  winds  howling, 
Will  hear  the  waves  roar. 
We  shall  see,  while  above  us 
The  waves  roar  and  whirl, 
A  ceiling  of  amber, 
A  pavement  of  pearl. 

Singing:  " Here  came  a  mortal,  120 

But  faithless  was  she! 
And  alone  dwell  for  ever 
The  kings  of  the  sea." 

But,  children,  at  midnight, 

When  soft  the  winds  blow, 

When  clear  falls  the  moonlight, 

When  spring  tides  are  low ; 

When  sweet  airs  come  seaward 

From  heaths  starr'd  with  broom, 

And  high  rocks  throw  mildly  130 

On  the  blanch'd  sands  a  gloom; 

Up  the  still,  glistening  beaches, 

Up  the  creeks  we  will  hie, 

Over  banks  of  bright  seaweed 

The  ebb-tide  leaves  dry. 

We  will  gaze,  from  the  sand  hills, 

At  the  white,  sleeping  town; 

At  the  church  on  the  hill-side— 

And  then  come  back  down. 

Singing:  "There  dwells  a  loved  one,     140 

But  cruel  is  she! 

She  left  lonely  for  ever 

The  kings  of  the  sea." 
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In  this  lone,  open  glade  I  lie, 

Screen'd  by  deep  boughs  on  either  hand; 

And  at  its  end,  to  stay  the  eye, 

Those  black-crown'd,  red-boled  pine-trees  stand! 

Birds  here  make  song,  each  bird  has  his, 
Across  the  girdling  city's  hum. 
How  green  under  the  boughs  it  is! 
How  thick  the  tremulous  sheep-cries  come! 

Sometimes  a  child  will  cross  the  glade 

To  take  his  nurse  his  broken  toy;  10 

Sometimes  a  thrush  flit  overhead 

Deep  in  her  unknown  day's  employ. 

Here  at  my  feet  what  wonders  pass, 
What  endless,  active  life  is  here! 
What  blowing  daisies,  fragrant  grass! 
An  air-stirr'd  forest,  fresh  and  clear. 

Scarce  fresher  is  the  mountain-sod 

Where  the  tired  angler  lies,  stretch'd  out, 

And,  eased  of  basket  and  of  rod, 

Counts  his  day's  spoil,  the  spotted  trout.  20 

In  the  huge  world,  which  roars  hard  by, 

Be  others  happy  if  they  can! 

But  in  my  helpless  cradle  I 

Wras  breathed  on  by  the  rural  Pan. 

I,  on  men's  impious  uproar  hurl'd, 
Think  often,  as  I  hear  them  rave, 
That  peace  has  left  the  upper  world 
And  now  keeps  only  in  the  grave. 
24 
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Yet  here  is  peace  for  ever  new ! 
When  I  who  watch  them  am  away,  30 

Still  all  things  in  this  glade  go  through 
The  changes  of  their  quiet  day. 

Then  to  their  happy  rest  they  pass ! 
The  flowers  upclose,  the  birds  are  fed, 
The  night  comes  down  upon  the  grass, 
The  child  sleeps  warmly  in  his  bed. 

Calm  soul  of  all  things !  make  it  mine 

To  feel,  amid  the  city's  jar, 

That  there  abides  a  peace  of  thine, 

Man  did  not  make,  and  cannot  mar.  40 

The  will  to  neither  strive  nor  cry, 
The  power  to  feel  with  others  give ! 
Calm,  calm  me  more!  nor  let  me  die 
Before  I  have  begun  to  live. 


SOHRAB  AND  RUSTUM. 

And  the  first  gray  of  morning  fill'd  the  east, 

And  the  fog  rose  out  of  the  Oxus  stream. 

But  all  the  Tartar  camp  along  the  stream 

Was  hush'd,  and  still  the  men  were  plunged  in  sleep; 

Sohrab  alone,  he  slept  not;  all  night  long 

He  had  lain  wakeful,  tossing  on  his  bed; 

But  when  the  gray  dawn  stole  into  his  tent, 

He  rose,  and  clad  himself,  and  girt  his  sword, 

And  took  his  horseman's  cloak,  and  left  his  tent; 

And  went  abroad  into  the  cold  wet  fog,  10 

Through  the  dim  camp  to  Peran-Wisa's  tent. 

Through  the  black  Tartar  tents  he  pass'd,  which 

stood 
Clustering  like  beehives  on  the  low  flat  strand 
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Of  Oxus,  where  the  summer-floods  o'erflow 
When  the  sun  melts  the  snows  in  high  Pamere; 
Through  the  black  tents  he  pass'd,  o'er  that  low 

strand, 

And  to  a  hillock  came,  a  little  back 
From  the  stream's  brink — the  spot  where  first  a  boat, 
Crossing  the  stream  in  summer,  scrapes  the  land. 
The  men  of  former  times  had  crown'd  the  top 
With  a  clay  fort;  but  that  was  fall'n,  and  now         20 
The  Tartars  built  there  Peran-Wisa's  tent, 
A  dome  of  laths,  and  o'er  it  felts  were  spread. 
And  Sohrab  came  there,  and  went  in,  and  stood 
Upon  the  thick  piled  carpets  in  the  tent, 
And  found  the  old  man  sleeping  on  his  bed 
Of  rugs  and  felts,  and  near  him  lay  his  arms; 
And  Peran-Wisa  heard  him,  though  the  step 
Was  dull'd;  for  he  slept  light,  an  old  man's  sleep; 
And  he  rose  quickly  on  one  arm,  and  said: — 

"Who  art  thou?  for  it  is  not  yet  clear  dawn. 
Speak!  is  there  news,  or  any  night  alarm?" 

But  Sohrab  came  to  the  bedside,  and  said: — 
"Thou  know'st  me,  Peran-Wisa!  it  is  I. 
The  sun  is  not  yet  risen,  and  the  foe 
Sleep;  but  I  sleep  not;  all  night  long  I  He 
Tossing  and  wakeful,  and  I  come  to  thee. 
For  so  did  King  Afrasiab  bid  me  seek 
Thy  counsel,  and  to  heed  thee  as  thy  son, 
In  Samarcand,  before  the  army  march'd;  40 

And  I  will  tell  thee  what  my  heart  desires. 
Thou  know'st  if,  since  from  Ader-baijan  first 
I  came  among  the  Tartars  and  bore  arms, 
I  have  still  served  Afrasiab  well,  and  shown, 
At  my  boy's  years,  the  courage  of  a  man. 
This  too  thou  know'st,  that  while  I  still  bear  on 
The  conquering  Tartar  ensigns  through  the  world, 
And  beat  the  Persians  back  on  every  field, 
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I  seek  one  man,  one  man,  and  one  alone — 

Rustum,  my  father;  who  I  hoped  should  greet,        50 

Should  one  day  greet,  upon  some  well-fought  field, 

His  not  unworthy,  not  inglorious  son. 

So  I  long  hoped,  but  him  I  never  find. 

Come  then,  hear  now,  and  grant  me  what  I  ask. 

Let  the  two  armies  rest  to-day;  but  I 

Will  challenge  forth  the  bravest  Persian  lords 

To  meet  me,  man  to  man;  if  I  prevail, 

Rustum  will  surely  hear  it ;  if  I  fall — 

Old  man,  the  dead  need  no  one,  claim  no  kin. 

Dim  is  the  rumour  of  a  common  fight,  60 

Where  host  meets  host,  and  many  names  are  sunk; 

But  of  a  single  combat  fame  speaks  clear." 

He  spoke ;  and  Peran-Wisa  took  the  hand 
Of  the  young  man  in  his,  and  sigh'd,  and  said: — 

"O  Sohrab,  an  unquiet  heart  is  thine! 
Canst  thou  not  rest  among  the  Tartar  chiefs, 
And  share  the  battle's  common  chance  with  us 
Who  love  thee,  but  must  press  for  ever  first, 
In  single  fight  incurring  single  risk, 
To  find  a  father  thou  hast  never  seen?  70 

That  were  far  best,  my  son,  to  stay  with  us 
Unmurmuring;  in  our  tents,  while  it  is  war, 
And  when  't  is  truce,  then  in  Afrasiab's  towns. 
But,  if  this  one  desire  indeed  rules  all, 
To  seek  out  Rustum — seek  him  not  through  fight! 
Seek  him  in  peace,  and  carry  to  his  arms, 
O  Sohrab,  carry  an  unwounded  son! 
But  far  hence  seek  him,  for  he  is  not  here. 
For  now  it  is  not  as  when  I  was  young, 
When  Rustum  was  in  front  of  every  fray;  80 

But  now  he  keeps  apart,  and  sits  at  home, 
In  Seistan,  with  Zal,  his  father  old. 
Whether  that  his  own  mighty  strength  at  last 
Feels  the  abhorr'd  approaches  of  old  age, 
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Or  in  some  quarrel  with  the  Persian  King. 

There  go! — Thou  wilt  not?    Yet  my  heart  forebodes 

Danger  or  death  awaits  thee  on  this  field. 

Fain  would  I  know  thee  safe  and  well,  though  lost 

To  us;  fain  therefore,  send  thee  hence  in  peace 

To  seek  thy  father,  not  seek  single  fights  90 

In  vain; — but  who  can  keep  the  lion's  cub 

From  ravening,  and  who  govern  Rustum'sson? 

Go,  I  will  grant  thee  what  thy  heart  desires." 

So  said  he,  and  dropp'd  Sohrab's  hand,  and  left 
His  bed,  and  the  warm  rugs  whereon  he  lay; 
And  o'er  his  chilly  limbs  his  woollen  coat 
He  pass'd,  and  tied  his  sandals  on  his  feet, 
And  threw  a  white  cloak  round  him,  and  he  took 
In  his  right  hand  a  ruler's  staff,  no  sword; 
And  on  his  head  he  set  his  sheep-skin  cap,  100 

Black,  glossy,  curl'd,  the  fleece  of  Kara-Kul; 
And  raised  the  curtain  of  his  tent,  and  call'd 
His  herald  to  his  side,  and  went  abroad. 

The  sun  by  this  had  risen,  and  clear 'd  the  fog 
From  the  broad  Oxus  and  the  glittering  sands. 
And  from  their  tents  the  Tartar  horsemen  filed 
Into  the  open  plain;  so  Haman  bade — 
Haman,  who  next  to  Peran-Wisa  ruled 
The  host,  and  still  was  in  his  lusty  prime. 
From   their   black   tents,   long   files   of   horse,   they 
stream 'd;  110 

As  when  some  gray  November  morn  the  files, 
In  marching  order  spread,  of  long-neck'd  cranes 
Stream  over  Casbin  and  the  southern  slopes 
Of  Elbruz,  from  the  Aralian  estuaries, 
Or  some  frore  Caspian  reed-bed,  southward  bound 
For  the  warm  Persian  sea-board — so  they  stream 'd. 
The  Tartars  of  the  Oxus,  the  King's  guard, 
First,  with  black  sheep-skin  caps  and  with  long  spears; 
Large  men,  large  steeds;  who  from  Bokhara  come 
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And  Khiva,  and  ferment  the  milk  of  mares. 

Next,  the  more  temperate  Toorkmuns  of  the  south,  120 

The  Tukas,  and  the  lances  of  Salore, 

And  those  from  Attruck  and  the  Caspian  sands ; 

Light  men  and  on  light  steeds,  who  only  drink 

The  acrid  milk  of  camels,  and  their  wells. 

And  then  a  swarm  of  wandering  horse,  who  came 

From  far,  and  a  more  doubtful  service  own'd; 

The  Tartars  of  Ferghana,  from  the  banks 

Of  the  Jaxartes,  men  with  scanty  beards 

And  close-set  skull-caps ;  and  those  wilder  hordes    130 

Who  roam  o'er  Kipchak  and  the  northern  waste, 

Kalmucks  and  unkempt  Kuzzaks,  tribes  who  stray 

Nearest  the  Pole,  and  wandering  Kirghizzes, 

Who  come  on  shaggy  ponies  from  Pamere ; 

These  all  filed  out  from  camp  into  the  plain. 

And  on  the  other  side  the  Persians  form'd; — 

First  a  light  cloud  of  horse,  Tartars  they  seem'd, 

The  Ilyats  of  Khorassan;  and  behind, 

The  royal  troops  of  Persia,  horse  and  foot, 

Marshall'd  battalions  bright  in  burnish'd  steel. 

But  Peran-Wisa  with  his  herald  came, 

Threading  the  Tartar  squadrons  to  the  front, 

And  with  his  staff  kept  back  the  foremost  ranks. 

And  when  Ferood,  who  led  the  Persians,  saw 

That  Peran-Wisa  kept  the  Tartars  back, 

He  took  his  spear,  and  to  the  front  he  came, 

And  check'd  his  ranks,  and  fixed  them  where  they  stood. 

And  the  old  Tartar  came  upon  the  sand 

Betwixt  the  silent  hosts,  and  spake,  and  said: 

"Ferood,  and  ye,  Persians  and  Tartars,  hear! 
Let  there  be  a  truce  between  the  hosts  to-day.       150 
But  choose  a  champion  from  the  Persian  lords 
To  fight  our  champion  Sohrab,  man  to  man." 

As,  in  the  country,  on  a  morn  in  June, 
When  the  dew  glistens  on  the  pearled  ears, 
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A  shiver  runs  through  the  deep  corn  for  joy — 
So,  when  they  heard  what  Peran-Wisa  said, 
A  thrill  through  all  the  Tartar  squadrons  ran 
Of  pride  and  hope  for  Sohrab,  whom  they  loved. 

But  as  a  troop  of  pedlars,  from  Cabool, 
Cross  underneath  the  Indian  Caucasus,  160 

That  vast  sky-neighbouring  mountain  of  milk  snow; 
Crossing  so  high,  that,  as  they  mount,  they  pass 
Long  flocks  of  travelling  birds  dead  on  the  snow, 
Choked  by  the  air,  and  scarce  can  they  themselves 
Slake  their  parch'd  throats  with  sugar'd  mulberries — 
In  single  file  they  move,  and  stop  their  breath, 
For  fear  they  should  dislodge  the  o'erhanging  snows — 
So  the  pale  Persians  held  their  breath  with  fear. 
And  to  Ferood  his  brother  chiefs  came  up 
To  counsel:  Gudurz  and  Zoarrah  came,  170 

And  Feraburz,  who  ruled  the  Persian  host 
Second,  and  was  the  uncle  of  the  King; 
These  came  and  counsell'd,  and  then  Gudurz  said: — 

"Ferood,  shame  bids  us  take  their  challenge  up, 
Yet  champion  have  we  none  to  match  this  youth. 
He  has  the  wild  stag's  foot,  the  lion's  heart; 
But  Rustum  came  last  night;  aloof  he  sits 
And  sullen,  and  has  pitch 'd  his  tents  apart. 
Him  will  I  seek,  and  carry  to  his  ear  180 

The  Tartar  challenge,  and  this  young  man's  name. 
Haply  he  will  forget  his  wrath,  and  fight. 
Stand  forth  the  while,  and  take  their  challenge  up." 

So  spake  he;  and  Ferood  stood  forth  and  cried: — 
"Old  man,  be  it  agreed  as  thou  hast  said! 
Let  Sohrab  arm,  and  we  will  find  a  man." 
He  spake:  and  Peran-Wisa  turn'd,  and  strode 
Back  through  the  opening  squadrons  to  his  tent. 
But  through  the  anxious  Persians  Gudurz  ran, 
Arid  cross'd  the  camp  which  lay  behind,  and  reach'd, 
Out  on  the  sands  beyond  it,  Rustum's  tents.  190 
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Of  scarlet  cloth  they  were,  and  glittering  gay, 
Just  pitch 'd;  the  high  pavilion  in  the  midst 
Was  Rustum's,  and  his  men  lay  camp'd  around. 
And  Gudurz  enter'd  Rustum's  tent,  and  found 
Rustum;  his  morning  meal  was  done,  but  still 
The  table  stood  beside  him,  charged  with  food — 
A  side  of  roasted  sheep,  and  cakes  of  bread, 
And  dark  green  melons ;  and  there  Rustum  sate 
Listless,  and  held  a  falcon  on  his  wrist,  200 

And  play'd  with  it;  but  Gudurz  came  and  stood 
Before  him;  and  he  look'd,  and  saw  him  stand, 
And  with  a  cry  sprang  up  and  dropp'd  the  bird, 
And  greeted  Gudurz  with  both  hands,  and  said : — 

"Welcome!  these  eyes  could  see  no  better  sight. 
What  news?  but  sit  down  first,  and  eat  and  drink." 

But  Gudurz  stood  in  the  tent  door,  and  said : — 
"Not  now!  a  time  will  come  to  eat  and  drink, 
But  not  to-day;  to-day  has  other  needs. 
The  armies  are  drawn  out,  and  stand  at  gaze; 
For  from  the  Tartars  is  a  challenge  brought 
To  pick  a  champion  from  the  Persian  lords 
To    fight    their    champion — and    thou    know'st    his 

name — 

Sohrab  men  call  him,  but  his  birth  is  hid. 
O  Rustum,  like  thy  might  is  this  young  man's! 
He  has  the  wild  stag's  foot,  the  lion's  heart; 
And  he  is  young,  and  Iran's  chiefs  are  old, 
Or  else  too  weak;  and  all  eyes  turn  to  thee. 
Come  down  and  help  us,  Rustum,  or  we  lose!" 

He  spoke ;  but  Rustum  answer'd  with  a  smile : —  220 
"Go  to!  if  Iran's  chiefs  are  old,  then  I 
Am  older;  if  the  young  are  weak,  the  King 
Errs  strangely;  for  the  King,  for  Kai  Khosroo, 
Himself  is  young,  and  honours  younger  men, 
And  lets  the  aged  moulder  to  their  graves. 
Rustum  he  loves  no  more,  but  loves  the  young — 
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The  young  may  rise  at  Sohrab's  vaunts,  not  I. 
For  what  care  I,  though  all  speak  Sohrab's  fame? 
For  would  that  I  myself  had  such  a  son, 
And  not  that  one  slight  helpless  girl  I  nave—         230 
A  son  so  famed,  so  brave,  to  send  to  war, 
And  I  to  tarry  with  the  snow-hair 'd  Zal, 
My  father,  whom  the  robber  Afghans  vex, 
And  clip  his  borders  short,  and  drive  his  herds, 
And  he  has  none  to  guard  his  weak  old  age. 
There  would  I  go,  and  hang  my  armour  up, 
And  with  my  great  name  fence  that  weak  old  man, 
And  spend  the  goodly  treasures  I  have  got, 
And  rest  my  age,  and  hear  of  Sohrab's  fame, 
And  leave  to  death  the  hosts  of  thankless  kings,    240 
And  with  these  slaughterous  hands  draw  sword  no 
more." 

He  spoke  and  smiled ;  and  Gudurz  made  reply: — 
"What  then,  O  Rustum,  will  men  say  to  this, 
When  Sohrab  dares  our  bravest  forth,  and  seeks 
Thee  most  of  all,  and  thou,  whom  most  he  seeks, 
Hidest  thy  face?    Take  heed  lest  men  should  say: 
Like  some  old  miser,  Rustum  hoards  his  fame, 
And  shuns  to  peril  it  with  younger  men."          • 

And  greatly  moved,  then  Rustum  made  reply: — 
UO  Gudurz,  wherefore  dost  thou  say  such  words?  250 
Thou  knowest  better  words  than  this  to  say. 
What  is  one  more,  one  less,  obscure  or  famed, 
Valiant  or  craven,  young  or  old,  to  me? 
Are  not  they  mortal,  am  not  I  myself? 
But  who  for  men  of  nought  would  do  great  deeds? 
Come,  thou  shalt  see  how  Rustum  hoards  his  fame! 
But  I  will  fight  unknown,  and  in  plain  arms; 
Let  not  men  say  of  Rustum,  he  was  match'd 
In  single  fight  with  any  mortal  man." 

He  spoke,  and  frown'd;  and  Gudurz  turn'd,  and 
ran  260 
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Back  quickly  through  the  camp  in  fear  and  joy — 

Fear  at  his  wrath,  but  joy  that  Rustum  came. 

But  Rustum  strode  to  his  tent-door,  and  call'd 

His  followers  in,  and  bade  them  bring  his  arms, 

And  clad  himself  in  steel;   the  arms  he  chose 

Were  plain,  and  on  his  shield  was  no  device, 

Only  his  helm  was  rich,  inlaid  with  gold, 

And,  from  the  fluted  spine  atop,  a  plume 

Of  horsehair  waved,  a  scarlet  horsehair  plume. 

So  arm'd,  he  issued  forth;  and  Ruksh,  his  horse, 

Follow'd  him  like  a  faithful  hound  at  heel — 

Ruksh,  whose  renown  was  noised  through  all  the  earth, 

The  horse,  whom  Rustum  on  a  foray  once 

Did  in  Bokhara  by  the  river  find 

A  colt  beneath  its  dam,  and  drove  him  home, 

And  rear'd  him;  a  bright  bay,  with  lofty  crest, 

Dight  with  a  saddle-cloth  of  broider'd  green 

Crusted  with  gold,  and  on  the  ground  were  work'd 

All  beasts  of  chase,  all  beasts  which  hunters  know. 

So  follow'd,  Rustum  left  his  tents,  and  cross'd        200 

The  camp,  and  to  the  Persian  host  appear'd. 

And  all  the  Persians  knew  him,  and  with  shouts 

Hail'd;  but  the  Tartars  knew  not  who  he  was. 

And  dear  as  the  wet  diver  to  the  eyes 

Of  his  pale  wife  who  waits  and  weeps  on  shore, 

By  sandy  Bahrein,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 

Plunging  all  day  in  the  blue  waves,  at  night, 

Having  made  up  his  tale  of  precious  pearls, 

Rejoins  her  in  their  hut  upon  the  sands — 

So  dear  to  the  pale  Persians  Rustum  came.  290 

And  Rustum  to  the  Persian  front  advanced, 
And  Sohrab  arm'd  in  Hainan 's  tent,  and  came. 
And  as  afield  the  reapers  cut  a  swath 
Down  through  the  middle  of  a  rich  man's  corn, 
And  on  each  side  are  squares  of  standing  corn, 
And  in  the  midst  a  stubble,  short  and  bare — 
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So  on  each  side  were  squares  of  men,  with  spears 

Bristling,  and  in  the  midst,  the  open  sand. 

And  Rustum  came  upon  the  sand,  and  cast 

His  eyes  toward  the  Tartar  tents,  and  saw  300 

Sohrab  come  forth,  and  eyed  him  as  he  came. 

As  some  rich  woman,  on  a  winter's  morn, 
Eyes  through  her  silken  curtains  the  poor  drudge 
Who  with  numb  blacken 'd  fingers  makes  her  fire — 
At  cock-crow,  on  a  starlit  winter's  morn, 
When  the  frost  flowers  the  whiten 'd  window-panes — 
And  wonders  how  she  lives,  and  what  the  thoughts 
Of  that  poor  drudge  may  be;  so  Rustum  eyed 
The  unknown  adventurous  youth,  who  from  afar 
Came  seeking  Rustum,  and  defying  forth  310 

All  the  most  valiant  chiefs;  long  he  perused 
His  spirited  air,  and  wonder'd  who  he  was. 
For  very  young  he  seem'd,  tenderly  rear'd; 
Like  some  young  cypress,  tajl,  and  dark,  and  straight, 
Which  in  a  queen's  secluded  garden  throws 
Its  slight  dark  shadow  on  the  moonlit  turf, 
By  midnight,  to  a  bubbling  fountain's  sound- 
So  slender  Sohrab  seem'd,  so  softly  rear'd. 
And  a  deep  pity  enter'd  Rustum's  soul 
As  he  beheld  him  coming;  and  he  stood,  320 

And  beckon'd  to  him  with  his  hand,  and  said: — 

"O  thou  young  man,  the  air  of  Heaven  is  soft, 
And  warm,  and  pleasant;  but  the  grave  is  cold! 
Heaven's  air  is  better  than  the  cold  dead  grave. 
Behold  me!  I  am  vast,  and  clad  in  iron, 
And  tried ;  and  I  have  stood  on  many  a  field 
Of  blood,  and  I  have  fought  with  many  a  foe — 
Never  was  that  field  lost,  or  that  foe  saved. 
O  Sohrab,  wherefore  wilt  thou  rush  on  death? 
Be  govern'd!  quit  the  Tartar  host,*and  come         330 
To  Iran,  and  be  as  my  son  to  me, 
And  fight  beneath  my  banner  till  I  die! 
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There  are  no  youths  in  Iran  brave  as  thou." 

So  he  spake,  mildly;  Sohrab  heard  his  voice, 
The  mighty  voice  of  Rustum ;  and  he  saw 
His  giant  figure  planted  on  the  sand, 
Sole,  like  some  single  tower,  which  a  chief 
Hath  builded  on  the  waste  in  former  years 
Against  the  robbers;  and  he  saw  that  head, 
Streak'd  with  its  first  gray  hairs; — hope  filled  his  soul, 
And  he  ran  forward  and  embraced  his  knees,          340 
And  clasp'd  his  hand  within  his  own,  and  said : — 

"O,  by  thy  father's  head!  by  thine  own  soul! 
Art  thou  not  Rustum?  speak!  art  thou  not  he?" 

But  Rustum  eyed  askance  the  kneeling  youth, 
And  turn'd  away,  and  spake  to  his  own  soul : — 
"  Ah  me,  I  muse  what  this  young  fox  may  mean. 
False,  wily,  boastful,  are  these  Tartar  boys. 
For  if  I  now  confess  this  thing  he  asks, 
And  hide  it  not,  but  say:  Rustum  is  here! 
He  will  not  yield  indeed,  nor  quit  our  foes,  350 

But  he  will  find  some  pretext  not  to  fight, 
And  praise  my  fame,  and  proffer  courteous  gifts, 
A  belt  or  sword  perhaps,  and  go  his  way. 
And  on  a  feast-tide,  in  Afrasiab's  hall, 
In  Samarcand,  he  will  arise  and  cry: 
'  I  challenged  once,  when  the  two  armies  camp'd 
Beside  the  Oxus,  all  the  Persian  lords 
To  cope  with  me  in  single  fight;  but  they 
Shrank,  only  Rustum  dared;  then  he  and  I 
Changed  gifts,  and  went  on  equal  terms  away.'      360 
So  will  he  speak,  perhaps,  while  men  applaud ; 
Then  were  the  chiefs  of  Iran  shamed  through  me." 

And  then  he  turn'd,  and  sternly  spake  aloud: — 
"Rise !  wherefore  dost  thou  vainly  question  thus 
Of  Rustum?     I  am'here,  whom  thou  hast  call'd 
By  challenge  forth ;  make  good  thy  vaunt,  or  yield ! 
Is  it  with  Rustum  only  thou  wouldst  fight? 
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Rash  boy,  men  look  on  Rustum's  face  and  flee. 
For  well  I  know,  that  did  great  Rustum  stand 
Before  thy  face  this  day,  and  were  reveal'd,  370 

There  would  -be  then  no  talk  of  fighting  more. 
But  being  what  I  am,  I  tell  thee  this — 
Do  thou  record  it  in  thine  inmost  soul: 
Either  thou  shalt  renounce  thy  vaunt  and  yield, 
Or  else  thy  bones  shall  strew  this  sand,  till  winds 
Bleach  them,  or  Oxus  with  his  summer-floods, 
Oxus  in  summer  wash  them  all  away." 

He  spoke;  and  Sohrab  answer'd,  on  his  feet: — 
"Art  thou  so  fierce?  Thou  wilt  not  fright  me  so! 
I  am  no  girl,  to  be  made  pale  by  words.  380 

Yet  this  thou  hast  said  well,  did  Rustum  stand 
Here  on  this  field,  there  were  no  fighting  then. 
But  Rustum  is  far  hence,  and  we  stand  here. 
Begin!  thou  art  more  vast,  more  dread  than  I, 
And  thou  art  proved,  I  know,  and  I  am  young — 
But  yet  success  sways  with  the  breath  of  Heaven. 
And  though  thou  thinkest  that  thou  knowest  sure 
Thy  victory,  yet  thou  canst  not  surely  know. 
For  we  are  all,  like  swimmers  in  the  sea, 
Poised  on  the  top  of  a  huge  wave  of  fate,  390 

Which  hangs  uncertain  to  which  side  to  fall. 
And  whether  it  will  heave  us  up  to  land, 
Or  whether  it  will  roll  us  out  to  sea, 
Back  out  to  sea,  to  the  deep  waves  of  death, 
We  know  not,  and  no  search  will  make  us  know; 
Only  the  event  will  teach  us  in  its  hour." 

He  spoke;  and  Rustum  answered  not,  but  hurl'd 
His  spear;  down  from  the  shoulder,  down  it  came, 
As  on  some  partridge  in  the  corn  a  hawk, 
That  long  has  tower'd  in  the  airy  clouds,  400 

Drops  like  a  plummet;  Sohrab  saw  it  come, 
And  sprang  aside,  quick  as  a  flash ;  the  spear 
Hiss'd,  and  went  quivering  down  into  the  sand, 
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Which  it  sent  flying  wide ; — then  Sohrab  threw 
In  turn,  and  full  struck  Rustum's  shield;  sharp  rang, 
The  iron  plates  rang  sharp,  but  turn'd  the  spear. 
And  Rustum  seized  his  club,  which  none  but  he 
Could  wield;  an  unlopp'd  trunk  it  was,  and  huge, 
Still  rough — like  those  which  men  in  treeless  plains 
To  build  them  boats  fish  from  the  flooded  rivers,  410 
Hyphasis  or  Hydaspes,  when,  high  up 
By, their  dark  springs,  the  wind  in  winter-time 
Hath  made  in  Himalayan  forests  wrack, 
And  strewn  the  channels  with  torn  boughs — so  huge 
The  club  which  Rustum  lifted  now,  and  struck 
One  stroke;  but  again  Sohrab  sprang  aside, 
Lithe  as  the  glancing  snake,  and  the  club  came 
Thundering  to  earth,  and  leapt  from  Rustum's  hand. 
And  Rustum  follow'd  his  own  blow,  and  fell  419 

To  his  knees,  and  with  his  fingers  clutch 'd  the  sand : 
And  now  might  Sohrab  have  unsheathed  his  sword, 
And  pierced  the  mighty  Rustum  while  he  lay 
Dizzy,  and  on  his  knees,  and  choked  with  sand; 
But  he  look'd  on,  and  smiled,  nor  bared  his  sword, 
But  courteously  drew  back,  and  spoke,  and  said: — 

"Thou  strik'st  too  hard;  that  club  of  thine  will  float 
Upon  the  summer-floods,  and  not  my  bones. 
But  rise,  and  be  not  wroth ;  not  wroth  am  I ; 
No,  when  I  see  thee,  wrath  forsakes  my  soul. 
Thou  say'st,  thou  art  not  Rustum ;  be  it  so !  430 

Who  art  thou  then,  that  canst  so  touch  my  soul? 
Boy  as  I  am,  I  have  seen  battles  too — 
Have  waded  foremost  in  their  bloody  waves, 
And  heard  their  hollow  roar  of  dying  men ; 
But  never  was  my  heart  thus  touch'd  before. 
Are  they  from  Heaven,  these  softenings  of  the  heart? 
O  thou  old  warrior,  let  us  yield  to  Heaven ! 
Come,  plant  we  here  in  earth  our  angry  spears, 
And  make  a  truce,  and  sit  upon  this  sand, 
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And  pledge  each  other  in  red  wine,  like  friends,     440 
And  thou  shalt  talk  to  me  of  Rustum's  deeds. 
There  are  enough  foes  in  the  Persian  host 
Whom  I  may  meet,  and  strike,  and  feel  no  pang; 
Champions  enough  Afrasiab  has,  whom  thou 
Mayst  fight ;  fight  them,  when  they  confront  thy  spear. 
But  oh,  let  there  be  peace  'twixt  thee  and  me!" 

He  ceased;  but  while  he  spake,  Rustum  had  risen, 
And  stood  erect,  trembling  with  rage;  his  club 
He  left  to  lie,  but  had  regain'd  his  spear, 
Whose  fiery  point  now  in  his  mail'd  right-hand       450 
Blazed  bright  and  baleful,  like  that  autumn-star, 
The  baleful  sign  of  fevers;  dust  had  soil'd 
His  stately  crest,  and  dimm'd  his  glittering  arms. 
His  breast  heaved,  his  lips  foam'd,  and  twice  his  voice 
Was  choked  with  rage;  at  last  these  words  broke 
way: — 

"Girl !  nimble  with  thy  feet,  not  with  thy  hands ! 
Curl'd  minion,  dancer,  coiner  of  sweet  words! 
Fight,  let  me  hear  thy  hateful  voice  no  more ! 
Thou  art  not  in  Afrasiab 's  gardens  now  459 

With  Tartar  girls,  with  whom  thou  art  wont  to  dance ; 
But  on  the  Oxus-sands,  and  in  the  dance 
Of  battle,  and  with  me,  who  make  no  play 
Of  war;  I  fight  it  out,  and  hand  to  hand. 
Speak  not  to  me  of  truce,  and  pledge,  and  wine! 
Remember  all  thy  valour;  try  thy  feints 
And  cunning;  all  the  pity  I  had  is  gone; 
Because  thou  hast  shamed  me  before  both  the  hosts 
With  thy  light  skipping  tricks,  and  thy  girl's  wiles." 

He  spoke;  and  Sohrab  kindled  at  his  taunts, 
And  he  too  drew  his  sword ;  at  once  they  rush'd       470 
Together,  as  two  eagles  on  one  prey 
Come  rushing  down  together  from  the  clouds, 
One  from  the  east,  one  from  the  west;  their  shields 
Dash'd  with  a  clang  together,  and  a  din 
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Rose,  such  as  that  the  sinewy  woodcutters 

Make  often  in  the  forest's  heart  at  morn, 

Of  hewing  axes,  crashing  trees — such  blows 

Rustum  and  Sohrab  on  each  other  hail'd. 

And  you  would  say  that  sun  and  stars  took  part 

In  that  unnatural  conflict;  for  a  cloud  480 

Grew  suddenly  in  Heaven,  and  dark'd  the  sun 

Over  the  fighters'  heads;  and  a  wind  rose 

Under  their  feet,  and  moaning  swept  the  plain, 

And  in  a  sandy  whirlwind  wrapp'd  the  pair. 

In  gloom  they  twain  were  wrapp'd,  and  they  alone; 

For  both  the  on-looking  hosts  on  either  hand 

Stood  in  broad  daylight,  and  the  sky  was  pure, 

And  the  sun  sparkled  on  the  Oxus  stream. 

But  in  the  gloom  they  fought,  with  bloodshot  eyes  489 

And  labouring  breath ;  first  Rustum  struck  the  shield 

Which  Sohrab  held  stiff  out;  the  steel-spiked  spear 

Rent  the  tough  plates,  but  fail'd  to  reach  the  skin, 

And  Rustum  pluck'd  it  back  with  angry  groan. 

Then  Sohrab  with  his  sword  smote  Rustum's  helm, 

Nor  clove  its  steel  quite  through ;  but  all  the  crest 

He  shore  away,  and  that  proud  horsehair  plume, 

Never  till  now  defiled,  sank  to  the  dust; 

And  Rustum  bow'd  his  head ;  but  then  the  gloom 

Grew  blacker,  thunder  rumbled  in  the  air,  499 

And  lightnings  rent  the  cloud;  and  Ruksh,  the  horse, 

Who  stood  at  hand,  utter 'd  a  dreadful  cry; — 

No  horse's  cry  was  that,  most  like  the  roar 

Of  some  pain'd  desert-lion,  who  all  day 

Hath  trail'd  the  hunter's  javelin  in  his  side, 

And  comes  at  night  to  die  upon  the  sand. 

The  two  hosts  heard  that  cry,  and  quaked  for  fear, 

And  Oxus  curdled  as  it  cross'd  his  stream. 

But  Sohrab  heard,  and  quail'd  not,  but  rush'd  on, 

And  struck  again;  and  again  Rustum  bow'd 

His  head;  but  this  time  all  the  blade,  like  glass,     510 
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Sprang  in  a  thousand  shivers  on  the  helm, 
And  in  the  hand  the  hilt  remain'd  alone. 
Then  Rustum  raised  his  head;  his  dreadful  eyes 
Glared,  and  he  shook  on  high  his  menacing  spear, 
And  shouted,  Rustum! — Sohrab  heard  that  shout, 
And  shrank  amazed;  back  he  recoil'd  one  step, 
And  scann'd  with  blinking  eyes  the  advancing  form; 
And  then  he  stood  bewilder'd;  and  he  dropp'd      518 
His  covering  shield,  and  the  spear  pierced  his  side. 
He  reel'd,  and  staggering  back,  sank  to  the  ground. 
And  then  the  gloom  dispersed,  and  the  wind  fell, 
And  the  bright  sun  broke  forth,  and  melted  all 
The  cloud ;  and  the  two  armies  saw  the  pair — 
Saw  Rustum  standing,  safe  upon  his  feet, 
And  Sohrab,  wounded,  on  the  bloody  sand. 

Then,  with  a  bitter  smile,  Rustum  began: — 
"Sohrab,  thou  thoughtest  in  thy  mind  to  kill 
A  Persian  lord  this  day,  and  strip  his  corpse, 
And  bear  thy  trophies  to  Afrasiab's  tent. 
Or  else  that  the  great  Rustum  would  come  down  530 
Himself  to  fight,  and  that  thy  wiles  would  move 
His  heart  to  take  a  gift,  and  let  thee  go. 
And  then  that  all  the  Tartar  host  would  praise 
Thy  courage  or  thy  craft,  and  spread  thy  fame, 
To  glad  thy  father  in  his  weak  old  age. 
Fool,  thou  art  slain,  and  by  an  unknown  man! 
Dearer  to  the  red  jackals  shalt  thou  be 
Than  to  thy  friends,  and  to  thy  father  old." 

And,  with  a  fearless  mien,  Sohrab  replied: —      539 
"Unknown  thou  art;  yet  thy  fierce  vaunt  is  vain. 
Thou  dost  not  slay  me,  proud  and  boastful  man! 
No!  Rustum  slays  me,  and  this  filial  heart. 
For  were  I  match 'd  with  ten  such  men  as  thou, 
And  I  were  that  which  till  to-day  I  was, 
They  should  be  lying  here,  I  standing  there. 
But  that  beloved  name  unnerved  my  arm — 
25 
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That  name,  and  something,  I  confess,  in  thee, 
Which  troubles  all  my  heart,  and  made  my  shield 
Fall;  and  thy  spear  transfix'd  an  unarm'd  foe. 
And  now  thou  boastest,  and  insult'st  my  fate.         550 
But  hear  thou  this,  fierce  man,  tremble  to  hear! 
The  mighty  Rustum  shall  avenge  my  death ! 
My  father,  whom  I  seek  through  all  the  world, 
He  shall  avenge  my  death,  and  punish  thee!" 

As  when  sjDme  hunter  in  the  spring  hath  found 
A  breeding  eagle  sitting  on  her  nest, 
Upon  the  craggy  isle  of  a  hill-lake, 
And  pierced  her  with  an  arrow  as  she  rose, 
And  follow'd  her  to  find  her  where  she  fell 
Far  off; — anon  her  mate  comes  winging  back          560 
From  hunting,  and  a  great  way  off  descries 
His  huddling  young  left  sole;  at  that,  he  checks 
His  pinion,  and  with  short  uneasy  sweeps 
Circles  above  his  eyry,  with  loud  screams 
Chiding  his  mate  back  to  her  nest;  but  she 
Lies  dying,  with  the  arrow  in  her  side, 
In  some  far  stony  gorge  out  of  his  ken, 
A  heap  of  fluttering  feathers — never  more 
Shall  the  lake  glass  her,  flying  over  it ; 
Never  the  black  and  dripping  precipices  570 

Echo  her  stormy  scream  as  she  sails  by — 
As  that  poor  bird  flies  home,  nor  knows  his  loss, 
So  Rustum  knew  not  his  own  loss,  but  stood 
Over  his  dying  son,  and  knew  him  not. 

But,  with  a  cold  incredulous  voice,  he  said: — 
"What  prate  is  this  of  fathers  and  revenge? 
The  mighty  Rustum  never  had  a  son." 

And,  with  a  failing  voice,  Sohrab  replied: — 
"Ah  yes,  he  had!  and  that  lost  son  am  I. 
Surely  the  news  will  one  day  reach  his  ear,  580 

Reach  Rustum,  where  he  sits,  and  tarries  long, 
Somewhere,  I  know  not  where,  but  far  from  here 
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And  pierce  him  like  a  stab,  and  make  him  leap 

To  arms,  and  cry  for  vengeance  upon  thee. 

Fierce  man,  bethink  thee,  for  an  only  son! 

What  will  that  grief,  what  will  that  vengeance  be! 

Oh,  could  I  live,  till  I  that  grief  had  seen! 

Yet  him  I  pity  not  so  much,  but  her, 

My  mother,  who  in  Ader-baijan  dwells 

With  that  old  king,  her  father,  who  grows  gray       590 

With  age,  and  rules  over  the  valiant  Koords. 

Her  most  I  pity,  who  no  more  will  see 

Sohrab  returning  from  the  Tartar  camp, 

With  spoils  and  honour,  when  the  war  is  done. 

But  a  dark  rumour  will  be  bruited  up, 

From. tribe  to  tribe,  until  it  reach  her  ear; 

And  then  will  that  defenceless  woman  learn 

That  Sohrab  will  rejoice  her  sight  no  more; 

But  that  in  battle  with  a  nameless  foe, 

By  the  far-distant  Oxus,  he  is  slain."  600 

He  spoke;  and  as  he  ceased,  he  wept  aloud, 
Thinking  of  her  he  left,  and  his  own  death. 
He  spoke;  but  Rustum  listen'd,  plunged  in  thought. 
Nor  did  he  yet  believe  it  was  his  son 
Who  spoke,  although  he  call'd  back  names  he  knew; 
For  he  had  had  sure  tidings  that  the  babe, 
Which  was  in  Ader-baijan  born  to  him, 
Had  been  a  puny  girl,  no  boy  at  all — 
So  that  sad  mother  sent  him  word,  for  fear 
Rustum  should  seek  the  boy,  to  train  in  arms.       610 
And  so  he  deem'd  that  either  Sohrab  took, 
By  a  false  boast,  the  style  of  Rustum's  son; 
Or  that  men  gave  it  him,  to  swell  his  fame. 
So  deem'd  he;  yet  he  listen'd,  plunged  in  thought 
And  his  soul  set  to  grief,  as  the  vast  tide 
Of  the  bright  rocking  Ocean  sets  to  shore 
At  the  full  moon;  tears  gather'd  in  his  eyes; 
For  he  remember'd  his  own  early  youth, 
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And  all  its  bounding  rapture ;  as,  at  dawn, 

The  shepherd  from  his  mountain-lodge  descries      620 

A  far,  bright  city,  smitten  by  the  sun, 

Through  many  rolling  clouds — so  Rustum  saw 

His  youth ;  saw  Sohrab's  mother,  in  her  bloom ; 

And  that  old  king,  her  father,  who  loved  well 

His  wandering  guest,  and  gave  him  his  fair  child 

With  joy;  and  all  the  pleasant  life  they  led, 

They  three,  in  that  long-distant  summer-time — 

The  castle,  and  the  dewy  woods,  and  hunt 

And  hound,  and  morn  on  those  delightful  hills 

In  Ader-baijan.     And  he  saw  that  Youth,  630 

Of  age  and  looks  to  be  his  own  dear  son, 

Piteous  and  lovely,  lying  on  the  sand, 

Like  some  rich  hyacinth  which  by  the  scythe 

Of  an  unskilful  gardener  has  been  cut, 

Mowing  the  garden  grass-plots  near  its  bed, 

And  lies,  a  fragrant  tower  of  purple  bloom, 

On  the  mown,  dying  grass — so  Sohrab  lay, 

Lovely  in  death,  upon  the  common  sand. 

And  Rustum  gazed  on  him  with  grief,  and  said : — 

"O  Sohrab,  thou  indeed  art  such  a  son  640 

Whom  Rustum,  wert  thou  his,  might  well  have  loved. 
Yet  here  thou  errest,  Sohrab,  or  else  men 
Have  told  thee  false — thou  art  not  Rustum's  son. 
For  Rustum  had  no  son ;  one  child  he  had — 
But  one — a  girl;  who  with  her  mother  now 
Plies  some  light  female  task,  nor  dreams  of  us — 
Of  us  she  dreams  not,  nor  of  wounds,  nor  war." 

But  Sohrab  answer'd  him  in  wrath ;  for  now 
The  anguish  of  the  deep-fix'd  spear  grew  fierce, 
And  he  desired  to  draw  forth  the  steel,  650 

And  let  the  blood  flow  free,  and  so  to  die — 
But  first  he  would  convince  his  stubborn  foe ; 
And,  rising  sternly  on  one  arm,  he  said: — 

"Man,  who  art  thou  who  dost  deny  my  words? 
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Truth  sits  upon  the  lips  of  dying  men, 

And  falsehood,  while  I  lived,  was  far  from  mine. 

I  tell  thee,  prick'd  upon  this  arm  I  bear 

That  seal  which  Rustum  to  my  mother  gave, 

That  she  might  prick  it  on  the  babe  she  bore."      659 

He  spoke;  and  all  the  blood  left  Rustum's  cheeks, 
And  his  knees  totter'd,  and  he  smote  his  hand 
Against  his  breast,  his  heavy  mailed  hand, 
That  the  hard  iron  corslet  clank'd  aloud; 
And  to  his  heart  he  press'd  the  other  hand, 
And  in  a  hollow  voice  he  spake,  and  said : — 

"Sohrab,  that  were  a  proof  which  could  not  lie. 
If  thou  show  this,  then  art  thou  Rustum's  son." 

Then,  with  weak  hasty  fingers,  Sohrab  loosed 
His  belt,  and  near  the  shoulder  bared  his  arm, 
And  show'd  a  sign  in  faint  vermilion  points  670 

Prick'd;  as  a  cunning  workman,  in  Pekin, 
Pricks  with  vermilion  some  clear  porcelain  vase, 
An  emperor's  gift — at  early  morn  he  paints, 
And  all  day  long,  and,  when  night  comes,  the  lamp 
Lights  up  his  studious  forehead  and  thin  hands — 
So  delicately  prick'd  the  sign  appear'd 
On  Sohrab's  arm,  the  sign  of  Rustum's  seal. 
It  was  that  griffin,  which  of  old  rear'd  Zal, 
Rustum's  great  father,  whom  they  left  to  die, 
A  helpless  babe,  among  the  mountain-rocks;  680 

Him  that  kind  creature  found,  and  rear'd,  and  loved — 
Then  Rustum  took  it  for  his  glorious  sign. 
And  Sohrab  bared  that  image  on  his  arm, 
And  himself  scann'd  it  long  with  mournful  eyes, 
And  then  he  touch'd  it  with  his  hand  and  said: — 

"How  say'st  thou?    Is  that  sign  the  proper  sign 
Of  Rustum's  son,  or  of  some  other  man's?" 

He  spoke;  but  Rustum  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  stood 
Speechless;  and  then  he  utter'd  one  sharp  cry: 
0  boy — thy  father! — and  his  voice  choked  there.      690 
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And  then  a  dark  cloud  pass'd  before  his  eyes, 

And  his  head  swam,  and  he  sank  down  to  earth. 

But  Sohrab  crawl'd  to  where  he  lay,  and  cast 

His  arms  about  his  neck,  and  kiss'd  his  lips, 

And  with  fond  faltering  fingers  stroked  his  cheeks, 

Trying  to  call  him  back  to  life ;  and  life 

Came  back  to  Rustum,  and  he  oped  his  eyes, 

And  they  stood  wide  with  horror ;  and  he  seized 

In  both  his  hands  the  dust  which  lay  around, 

And  threw  it  on  his  head,  and  smirch 'd  his  hair, —  700 

His  hair,  and  face,  and  beard,  and  glittering  arms; 

And  strong  convulsive  groanings  shook  his  breast, 

And  his  sobs  choked  him;  and  he  clutch'd  his  sword, 

To  draw  it,  and  for  ever  let  life  out. 

But  Sohrab  saw  his  thought,  and  held  his  hands, 

And  with  a  soothing  voice  he  spake,  and  said: — 

" Father,  forbear!  for  I  but  meet  to-day 
The  doom  which  at  my  birth  was  written  down 
In  Heaven,  and  thou  art  Heaven's  unconscious  hand. 
Surely  my  heart  cried  out  that  it  was  thou,  710 

When  first  I  saw  thee;  and  thy  heart  spoke  too, 
I  know  it ;  but  fate  trod  those  promptings  down 
Under  its  iron  heel;  fate,  fate  engaged 
The  strife,  and  hurl'd  me  on  my  father's  spear. 
But  let  us  speak  no  more  of  this!  I  find 
My  father;  let  me  feel  that  I  have  found. 
Come,  sit  beside  me  on  this  sand,  and  take 
My  head  betwixt  thy  hands,  and  kiss  my  cheeks, 
And  wash  them  with  thy  tears,  and  say:  My  son! 
Quick!  quick!  for  number'd  are  my  sands  of  life,    720 
And  swift;  for  like  the  lightning  to  this  field 
I  came,  and  like  the  wind  I  go  away — 
Sudden,  and  swift,  and  like  a  passing  wind. 
But  it  was  writ  in  Heaven  that  this  should  be." 

So  said  he,  and  his  voice  released  the  heart 
Of  Rustum,  and  his  tears  broke  forth;  he  cast 
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His  arms  round  his  son's  neck,  and  wept  aloud, 
And  kiss'd  him.    And  awe  fell  on  both  the  hosts, 
When  they  saw  Rustum's  grief;  and  Ruksh,  the  horse, 
With  his  head  bowing  to  the  ground  and  mane      730 
Sweeping  the  dust,  came  near,  and  in  mute  woe 
First  to  the  one,  then  to  the  other  moved 
His  head,  as  if  inquiring  what  their  grief 
Might  mean;  and  from  his  dark,  compassionate  eyes, 
The  big  warm  tears  roll'd  down,  and  caked  the  sand. 
But  Rustum  chid  him  with  stern  voice,  and  said: — 

"Ruksh,  now  thou  grievest;  but,  O  Ruksh;  thy 

feet 

Should  first  have  rotted  on  their  nimble  joints, 
Or  ere  they  brought  thy  master  to  this  field!" 

But  Sohrab  look'd  upon  the  horse  and  said :—    740 
"Is  this,  then,  Ruksh?    How  often,  in  past  days, 
My  mother  told  me  of  thee,  thou  brave  steed, 
My  terrible  father's  terrible  horse!  and  said 
That  I  should  one  day  find  thy  lord  and  thee. 
Come,  let  me  lay  my  hand  upon  thy  mane. 
O  Ruksh,  thou  art  more  fortunate  than  I; 
For  thou  hast  gone  where  I  shall  never  go, 
And  snuff'd  the  breezes  of  my  father's  home, 
And  thou  hast  trod  the  sands  of  Seistan, 
And  seen  the  River  of  Helmund,  and  the  Lake       750 
Of  Zirrah ;  and  the  aged  Zal  himself 
Has  often  stroked  thy  neck,  and  given  thee  food, 
Corn  in  a  golden  platter  soak'd  with  wine, 
And  said,  0  Ruksh!  bear  Rustum  well ! — but  I 
Have  never  known  my  grandsire's  furrow'd  face, 
Nor  seen  his  lofty  house  in  Seistan, 
Nor  slaked  my  thirst  at  the  clear  Helmund  stream ; 
But  lodged  among  my  father's  foes,  and  seen 
Afrasiab's  cities  only,  Samarcand, 
Bokhara,  and  lone  Khiva  in  the  waste,  760 

And  the  black  Toorkmun  tents;  and  only  drunk 
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The  desert  rivers,  Moorghab  and  Tejend, 
Kohik,  and  where  the  Kalmuks  feed  their  sheep, 
The  northern  Sir;  and  this  great  Oxus  stream, 
The  yellow  Oxus,  by  whose  brink  I  die." 

Then,  with  a  heavy  groan,  Rustum  bewail'd: — 
"Oh,  that  its  waves  were  flowing  over  me! 
Oh,  that  I  saw  its  grains  of  yellow  silt 
Roll  tumbling  in  the  current  o'er  my  head!" 

But,  with  a  grave  mild  voice,  Sohrab  replied : — 770 
"Desire  not  that,  my  father!  thou  must  live. 
For  some  are.  born  to  do  great  deeds,  and  live, 
As  some  are  born  to  be  obscured,  and  die. 
Do  thou  the  deeds  I  die  too  young  to  do, 
And  reap  a  second  glory  in  thine  age ; 
Thou  art  my  father,  and  thy  gain  is  mine. 
But  come !  thou  seest  this  great  host  of  men 
Which  follow  me;  I  pray  thee,  slay  not  these; 
Let  me  entreat  for  them;  what  have  they  done? 
They  follow'd  me,  my  hope,  my  fame,  my  star.     780 
Let  them  all  cross  the  Oxus  back  in  peace. 
But  me  thou  must  bear  hence,  not  send  with  them, 
But  carry  me  with  thee  to  Seistan, 
And  place  me  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for  me, 
Thou,  and  the  snow-hair'd  Zal,  and  all  thy  friends. 
And  thou  must  lay  me  in  that  lovely  earth, 
And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  my  bones, 
And  plant  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all; 
That  so  the  passing  horseman  on  the  waste 
May  see  my  tomb  a  great  way  off,  and  cry:  790 

Sohrab,  the  mighty  Rustum 's  son,  lies  there, 
Whom  his  great  father  did  in  ignorance  kill! 
And  I  be  not  forgotten  in  my  grave." 

And,  with  a  mournful  voice,  Rustum  replied: — 
"Fear  not,  as  thou  hast  said,  Sohrab,  my  son, 
So  shall  it  be ;   for  I  will  burn  my  tents 
And  quit  the  host,  and  bear  thee  hence  with  me, 
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And  carry  thee  away  to  Seistan, 

And  place  thee  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for  thee,  . 

With  the  snow-headed  Zal,  and  all  my  friends,       800 

And  I  will  lay  thee  in  that  lovely  earth, 

And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  thy  bones, 

And  plant  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all ; 

And  men  shall  not  forget  thee  in  thy  grave. 

And  I  will  spare  thy  host;  yea,  let  them  go; 

Let  them  all  cross  the  Oxus  back  in  peace ! 

What  should  I  do  with  slaying  any  more? 

For  would  that  all  that  I  have  ever  slain 

Might  be  once  more  alive;  my  bitterest  foes,          809 

And  they  who  were  call'd  champions  in  their  time, 

And  through  whose  death  I  won  that  fame  I  have — 

And  I  were  nothing  but  a  common  man, 

A  poor,  mean  soldier,  and  without  renown; 

So  thou  mightest  live  too,  my  son,  my  son! 

Or  rather  would  that  I,  even  I  myself, 

Might  now  be  lying  on  this  bloody  sand, 

Near  death,  and  by  an  ignorant  stroke  of  thine, 

Not  thou  of  mine!  and  I  might  die,  not  thou; 

And  I,  not  thou,  be  borne  to  Seistan; 

And  Zal  might  weep  above  my  grave,  not  thine;    820 

And  say:  0  son,  I  weep  thee  not  too  sore, 

For  willingly,  I  know,  thou  met'st  thine  end. 

But  now  in  blood  and  battles  was  my  youth, 

And  full  of  blood  and  battles  is  my  age, 

And  I  shall  never  end  this  life  of  blood." 

Then,  at  the  point  of  death,  Sohrab  replied:— 
"A  life  of  blood  indeed,  thou  dreadful  man! 
But  thou  shalt  yet  have  peace;  only  not  now, 
Not  yet !  but  thou  shalt  have  it  on  that  day, 
When  thou  shalt  sail  in  a  high-masted  ship,  830 

Thou  and  the  other  peers  of  Kai  Khosroo, 
Returning  home  over  the  salt  blue  sea, 
From  laying  thy  dear  master  in  his  grave." 
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And  Rustum  gazed  in  Sohrab's  face,  and  said: — 
"Soon  be  that  day,  my  son,  and  deep  that  sea! 
Till  then,  if  fate  so  wills,  let  me  endure." 

He  spoke;  and  Sohrab  smiled  on  him,  and  took 
The  spear,  and  drew  it  from  his  side,  and  eased 
His  wound's  imperious  anguish;  but  the  blood 
Came  welling  from  the  open  gash,  and  life  840 

Flow'd  with  the  stream ; — all  down  his  cold  white  side 
The  crimson  torrent  ran,  dim  now  and  soil'd, 
Like  the  soil'd  tissue  of  white  violets 
Left,  freshly  gather'd,  on  the  native  bank, 
By  children  whom  their  nurses  call  with  haste 
Indoors  from  the  sun's  eye;  his  head  droop'd  low, 
His  limbs  grew  slack;  motionless,  white,  he  lay — 
White,  with  eyes  closed;  only  when  heavy  gasps, 
Deep  heavy  gasps  quivering  through  all  his  frame, 
Convulsed  him  back  to  life,  he  open'd  them,  850 

And  fix'd  them  feebly  on  his  father's  face; 
Till  now  all  strength  was  ebb'd,  and  from  his  limbs 
Unwillingly  the  spirit  fled  away, 
Regretting  the  warm  mansion  which  it  left, 
And  youth,  and  bloom,  and  this  delightful  world. 

So,  on  the  bloody  sand,  Sohrab  lay  dead; 
And  the  great  Rustum  drew  his  horseman's  cloak 
Down  o'er  his  face,  and  sate  by  his  dead  son. 
As  those  black  granite  pillars,  once  high-rear'd 
By  Jemshid  in  Persepolis,  to  bear  860 

His  house,  now  'mid  their  broken  flights  of  steps 
Lie  prone,  enormous,  down  the  mountain  side — 
So,  in  the  sand  lay  Rustum  by  his  son. 

And  night  came  down  over  the  solemn  waste, 
And  the  two  gazing  hosts,  and  that  sole  pair, 
And  darken'd  all ;  and  a  cold  fog,  writh  night, 
Crept  from  the  Oxus.     Soon  a  hum  arose, 
As  of  a  great  assembly  loosed,  and  fires 
Began  to  twinkle  through  the  fog;  for  now 
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Both  armies  moved  to  camp,  and  took  their  meal  ;870 
The  Persians  took  it  on  the  open  sands 
Southward,  the  Tartars  by  the  river  marge; 
And  Rustum  and  his  son  were  left  alone. 

But  the  majestic  river  floated  on, 
Out  of  the  mist  and  hum  of  that  low  land, 
Into  the  frosty  starlight,  and  there  moved, 
Rejoicing,  through  the  hush'd  Chorasmian  waste, 
Under  the  solitary  moon ; — he  flow'd 
Right  for  the  polar  star,  past  Orgunje, 
Brimming,  and  bright,  and  large;  then  sands  begin 
ToTie.ni  his  watery  march,  and  dam  his  streams,     881 
And  split  his  currents;  that  for  many  a  league 
The  shorn  and  parcell'd  Oxus  strains  along 
Through  beds  of  sand  and  matted  rushy  isles — 
Oxus,  forgetting  the  bright  speed  he  had 
In  his  high  mountain-cradle  in  Pamere, 
A  foil'd  circuitous  wanderer — till  at  last 
The  long'd-for  dash  of  waves  is  heard,  and  wide 
His  luminous  home  of  waters  opens,  bright 
And  tranquil,  from  whose  floor  the  new-bathed  stars 
Emerge,  and  shine  upon  the  Aral  Sea.  891 
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Even  in  a  palace,  life  may  be  led  well  ! 
So  spake  the  imperial  sage,  purest  of  men, 
Marcus  Aurelius.     But  the  stifling  den 
Of  common  life,  where,  crowded  up  pell-mell, 
Our  freedom  for  a  tittle  bread  we  sell, 
And  drudge  under  some  foolish  master's  ken 
Who  rates  us  if  we  peer  outside  our  pen— 
Match'd  with  a  palace,  is  not  this  a  hell? 
Even  in  a  palace  !     On  his  truth  sincere, 
Who  spoke  these  words,  no  shadow  ever  came ;   10 
And  when  my  ill-school'd  spirit  is  aflame 
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Some  nobler,  ampler  stage  of  life  to  win, 

I'll  stop,  and  say:  "There  were  no  succour  here! 

The  aids  to  noble  life  are  all  within." 

THE  BETTER  PART. 

Long  fed  on  boundless  hopes,  O  race  of  man, 
How  angrily  thou  spurn'st  all  simpler  fare! 
"Christ,"  some  one  says,  "was  human  as  we  are; 
No  judge  eyes  us  from  Heaven,  our  sin  to  scan; 
We  live  no  more,  when  we  have  done  our  span." 
"Well,  then,  for  Christ,"  thou  answerest,  "who  can 

care? 

From  sin,  which  Heaven  records  not,  why  forbear? 
Live  we  like  brutes  our  life  without  a  plan!" 
So  answerest  thou ;  but  why  not  rather  say : 
' '  Hath  man  no  second  life  ? — Pitch  this  one  high  ! 
Sits  there  no  judge  in  Heaven,  our  sin  to  see? —       10 
More  strictly,  then,  the  inward  judge  obey  I 
Was  Christ  a  man  like  us?     Ah  !    let  us  try 
If  we  then,  too,  can  be  such  men  as  he!" 

IMMORTALITY. 

Foil'd  by  our  fellow-men,  depress'd,  outworn, 

We  leave  the  brutal  world  to  take  its  way, 

And,  Patience,  in  another  life  !    we  say, 

The  world  shall  be  thrust  down,  and  we  up-borne. 

And  will  not,  then,  the  immortal  armies  scorn 

The  world's  poor,  routed  leavings?  or  will  they, 

Who  fail'd  under  the  heat  of  this  life's  day, 

Support  the  fervours  of  the  heavenly  morn  ? 

No,  no !  the  energy  of  life  may  be 

Kept  on  after  the  grave,  but  not  begun;  10 

And  he  who  flagg'd  not  in  the  earthly  strife, 

From  strength  to  strength  advancing — only  he, 

His  soul  well-knit,  and  all  his»  battles  won, 

Mounts,  and  that  hardly,  to  eternal  life. 
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MY  SISTER'S  SLEEP. 

She  fell  asleep  on  Christmas  Eve: 
At  length  the  long-ungranted  shade 
Of  weary  eyelids  overweigh'd 

The  pain  nought  else  might  yet  relieve. 

Our  mother,  who  had  leaned  all  day 
Over  the  bed  from  chime  to  chime, 
Then  raised  herself  for  the  first  time, 

And  as  she  sat  her  down,  did  pray. 

Her  little  work-table  was  spread 
With  work  to  finish.     For  the  glare  10 

Made  by  her  candle,  she  had  care 

To  work  some  distance  from  the  bed. 

Without,  there  was  a  cold  moon  up, 
Of  winter  radiance  sheer  and  thin ; 
The  hollow  halo  it  was  in 

Was  like  an  icy  crystal  cup. 

Through  the  small  room,  with  subtle  sound 
Of  flame,  by  vents  the  fireshine  drove 
And  reddened.     In  its  dim  alcove 

The  mirror  shed  a  clearness  round.  20 

I  had  been  sitting  up  some  nights, 

And  my  tired  mind  felt  weak  and  blank; 
Like  a  sharp  strengthening  wine  it  drank 

The  stillness  and  the  broken  lights. 
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Twelve  struck.     That  sound,  by  dwindling  years 
Heard  in  each  hour,  crept  off;  and  then 
The  ruffled  silence  spread  again, 

Like  water  that  a  pebble  stirs. 

Our  mother  rose  from  where  she  sat: 

Her  needles,  as  she  laid  them  down,  30 

Met  lightly,  and  her  silken  gown 

Settled :  no  other  noise  than  that. 

"Glory  unto  the  Newly  Born!" 

So,  as  said  angels,  she  did  say; 

Because  we  were  in  Christmas  Day, 
Though  it  would  still  be  long  till  morn. 

Just  then  in  the  room  over  us 

There  was  a  pushing  back  of  chairs, 
As  some  who  had  sat  unawares 

So  late,  now  heard  the  hour,  and  rose.  40 

With  anxious  softly-stepping  haste 
Our  mother  went  where  Margaret  lay, 
Fearing  the  sounds  o'erhead — should  they 

Have  broken  her  long  watched-f or  rest ! 

She  stooped  an  instant,  calm,  and  turned ; 
i^But  suddenly  turned  back  again; 

And  all  her  features  seemed  in  pain 
With  woe,  and  her  eyes  gazed  and  yearned. 

For  my  part,  I  but  hid  my  face, 

And  held  my  breath,  and  spoke  no  word:     50 
There  was  none  spoken ;  but  I  heard 

The  silence  for  a  little  space. 
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Our  mother  bowed  herself  and  wept : 
And  both  my  arms  fell,  and  I  said, 
"God  knows  I  knew  that  she  was  dead." 

And  there,  all  white,  my  sister  slept. 

Then  kneeling,  upon  Christmas  morn 
A  little  after  twelve  o'clock 
We  said,  ere  the  first  quarter  struck, 

"Christ's  blessing  on  the  newly  born!"  60 


THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL. 

The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven ; 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 
Of  waters  stilled  at  even ; 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 


Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem, 

No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 
But  a  white  rose  of  Mary's  gift, 

For  service  meetly  worn;  10 

Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 

Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn. 

Herseemed  she  scarce  had  been  a  day- 
One  of  God's  choristers; 

The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 
From  that  still  look  of  hers; 

Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  day 
Had  counted  as  ten  years. 
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(To  one,  it  is  ten  years  of  years. 

.  .  .  Yet  now,  and  in  this  place,  20 

Surely  she  leaned  o'er  me — her  hair 

Fell  all  about  my  face.  .  .  . 
Nothing:  the  autumn  fall  of  leaves. 

The  whole  year  sets  apace.) 

It  was  the  rampart  of  God's  house 

That  she  was  standing  on ; 
By  God  built  over  the  sheer  depth 

The  which  is  Space  begun; 
So  high,  that  looking  downward  thence 

She  scarce  could  see  the  sun.  30 


It  lies  in  Heaven,  across  the  flood 

Of  ether,  as  a  bridge. 
Beneath  the  tides  of  day  and  night 

With  flame  and  darkness  ridge 
The  void,  as  low  as  where  this  earth 

Spins  like  a  fretful  midge. 

Around  her,  lovers,  newly  met, 

'Mid  deathless  love's  acclaims, 
Spoke  evermore  among  themselves 

Their  heart-remembered  names ;  40 

And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 

Went  by  her  like  thin  flames. 

And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  stooped 

Out  of  the  circling  charm ; 
Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 

The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 
And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 

Along  her  bended  arm. 
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From  the  fixed  place  of  Heaven  she  saw 

Time  like  a  pulse  shake  fierce  50 

Through  all  the  worlds.     Her  gaze  still  strove 
Within  the  gulf  to  pierce 

Its  path;  and  now  she  spoke  as  when 
The  stars  sang  in  their  spheres. 

The  sun  was  gone  now;  the  curled  moon 

Was  like  a  little  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf;  and  now 

She  spoke  through  the  still  weather. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 

Had  when  they  sang  together.  60 

(Ah  sweet!     Even  now,  in  that  bird's  song, 

Strove  not  her  accents  there, 
Fain  to  be  hearkened?     When  those  bells 

Possessed  the  mid-day  air, 
Strove  not  her  steps  to  reach  my  side 

Down  all  the  echoing  stair?) 

"  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me, 

For  he  will  come,"  she  said. 
"Have  I  not  prayed  in  Heaven? — on  earth, 

Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  pray'd?  70 

Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength? 

And  shall  I  feel  afraid? 


"When  round  his  head  the  aureole  clings, 

And  he  is  clothed  in  white, 
I'll  take  his  hand  and  go  with  him 

To  the  deep  wells  of  light; 
As  unto  a  stream  we  will  step  down, 

And  bathe  there  in  God's  sight. 
26 
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"We  two  will  stand  beside  that  shrine, 

Occult,  withheld,  untrod,  80 

Whose  lamps  are  stirred  continually 
With  prayer  sent  up  to  God ; 

And  see  our  old  prayers,  granted,  melt 
Each  like  a  little  cloud. 


"We  two  will  lie  i'  the  shadow  of 

That  living  mystic  tree 
Within  whose  secret  growth  the  Dove 

Is  sometimes  felt  to  be, 
While  every  leaf  that  His  plumes  touch 

Saith  His  Name  audibly.  90 

"And  I  myself  will  teach  to  him, 

I  myself,  lying  so, 
The  songs  I  sing  here ;  which  his  voice 

Shall  pause  in,  hushed  and  slow, 
And  find  some  knowledge  at  each  pause, 

Or  some  new  thing  to  know." 

(Alas!     We  two,  we  two,  thou  say'st! 

Yea,  one  wast  thou  with  me 
That  once  of  old.    But  shall  God  lift 

To  endless  unity  100 

The  soul  whose  likeness  with  thy  soul 

Was  but  its  love  for  thee?) 

"We  two,"  she  said,  "will  seek  the  groves 

Where  the  lady  Mary  is, 
With  her  five  handmaidens,  whose  names 

Are  five  sweet  symphonies, 
Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 

Margaret  and  Rosalys. 
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"Circlewise  sit  they,  with  bound  locks 

And  foreheads  garlanded;  110 

Into  the  fine  cloth  white  like  flame 
Weaving  the  golden  thread, 

To  fashion  the  birth-robes  for  them 
Who  are  just  born,  being  dead. 

"He  shall  fear,  haply,  and  be  dumb: 

Then  will  I  lay  my  cheek 
To  his,  and  tell  about  our  love, 

Not  once  abashed  or  weak: 
And  the-dear  Mother  will  approve 

My  pride,  and  let  me  speak.  120 

"Herself  shall  bring  us,   hand  in  hand, 

To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 
Kneel,  the  clear-ranged  unnumbered  heads 

Bowed  with  their  aureoles: 
And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 

To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 


"There  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 

Thus  much  for  him  and  me: — 
Only  to  live  as  once  on  earth 

With  Love,  only  to  be,  130 

As  then  awhile,  for  ever  now, 

Together,  I  and  he." 

She  gazed  and  listened  and  then  said, 

Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild, — 
"All  this  is  when  he  comes."     She  ceased. 

The  light  thrilled  towards  her,  fill'd 
With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 

Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  smiled. 
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(I  saw  her  smile.)     But  soon  their  path 
Was  vague  in  distant  spheres :  140 

And  then  she  cast  her  arms  along 
The  golden  barriers, 

And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands, 
And  wept.     (I  heard  her  tears.) 


THE   PORTRAIT. 

This  is  her  picture  as  she  was: 

It  seems  a  thing  to  wonder  on, 
As  though  mine  image  in  the  glass 

Should  tarry  when  myself  am  gone. 
I  gaze  until  she  seems  to  stir, — 
Until  mine  eyes  almost  aver 

That  now,  even  now,  the  sweet  lips  part 

To  breathe  the  words  of  the  sweet  heart : — 
And  yet  the  earth  is  over  her. 

Alas !  even  such  the  thin-drawn  ray  10 

That  makes  the  prison-depths  more  rude, — 
The  drip  of  water  night  and  day 

Giving  a  tongue  to  solitude. 
Yet  only  this,  of  love's  whole  prize, 
Remains ;  save  what  in  mournful  guise 

Takes  counsel  with  my  soul  alone, — 

Save  what  is  secret  and  unknown, 
Below  the  earth,  above  the  skies. 

In  painting  her  I  shrined  her  face 

'Mid  mystic  trees,  where  light  falls  in  20 

Hardly  at  all ;  a  covert  place 

Where  you  might  think  to  find  a  din 
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Of  doubtful  talk,  and  a  live  flame 
Wandering,  and  many  a  shape  whose  name 
Not  itself  knoweth,  and  old  dew, 
And  your  own  footsteps  meeting  you, 
And  all  things  going  as  they  came. 

A  deep  dim  wood :  and  there  she  stands 

As  in  that  wood  that  day:  for  so 
Was  the  still  movement  of  her  hands  30 

And  such  tjie  pure  line's  gracious  flow. 
And  passing  fair  the  type  must  seem, 
Unknown  the  presence  and  the  dream. 

'T  is  she :  though  of  herself,  alas ! 

Less  than  her  shadow  on  the  grass 
Or  than  her  image  in  the  stream. 

That  day  we  met  there,  I  and  she 

One  with  the  other  all  alone; 
And  we  were  blithe ;  yet  memory 

Saddens  those  hours,  as  when  the  moon         40 
Looks  upon  daylight.     And  with  her 
I  stooped  to  drink  the  spring-water, 

Athirst  where  other  waters  sprang; 

And  where  the  echo  is,  she  sang, — 
My  soul  another  echo  there. 

But  when  that  hour  my  soul  won  strength 

For  words  whose  silence  wastes  and  kills, 
Dull  raindrops  smote  us,  and  at  length 

Thundered  the  heat  within  the  hills. 
That  eve  I  spoke  those  words  again  50 

Beside  the  pelted  window-pane; 

And  there  she  harkened  what  I  said, 

With  under-glances  that  surveyed 
The  empty  pastures  blind  with  rain. 
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Next  day  the  memories  of  these  things, 

Like  leaves  through  which  a  bird  has  flown, 

Still  vibrated  with  Love's  warm  wings; 
Till  I  must  make  them  all  my  own 

And  paint  this  picture.    So,  'twixt  ease 

Of  talk  and  sweet  long  silences,  60 

She  stood  among  the  plants  in  bloom 
At  windows  of  a  summer  room, 

To  feign  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 


And  as  I  wrought,  while  all  above 

And  all  around  was  fragrant  air, 
In  the  sick  burthen  of  my  love 

It  seemed  each  sun-thrilled  blossom  there 
Beat  like  a  heart  among  the  leaves. 
O  heart  that  never  beats  nor  heaves, 

In  that  one  darkness  lying  still,  70 

What  now  to  thee  my  love's  great  will, 
Or  the  fine  web  the  sunshine  weaves? 


For  now  doth  daylight  disavow 

Those  days, — nought  left  to  see  or  hear. 
Only  in  solemn  whispers  now 

At  night-time  these  things  reach  mine  ear, 
When  the  leaf-shadows  at  a  breath 
Shrink  in  the  road,  and  all  the  heath, 

Forest  and  water,  far  and  wide, 

In  limpid  starlight  glorified,  80 

Lie  like  the  mystery  of  death. 


Last  night  at  last  I  could  have  slept, 
And  yet  delayed  my  sleep  till  dawn, 

Still  wandering.    Then  it  was  I  wept: 
For  unawares  I  came  upon 
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Those  glades  where  once  she  walked  with  me: 
And  as  I  stood  there  suddenly, 

All  wan  with  traversing  the  night, 

Upon  the  desolate  verge  of  light 
Yearned  loud  the  iron-bosomed  sea.  90 

Even  so,  where  Heaven  holds  breath  and  hears 

The  beating  heart  of  Love's  own  breast, — 
Where  round  the  secret  of  all  spheres 

All  angels  lay  their  wings  to  rest, — 
How  shall  my  soul  stand  rapt  and  awed, 
When,  by  the  new  birth  borne  abroad 

Throughout  the  music  of  the  suns, 

It  enters  in  her  soul  at  once 
And  knows  the  silence  there  for  God ! 

Here  with  her  face  doth  memory  sit  100 

Meanwhile,  and  wait  the  day's  decline, 

Till  other  eyes  shall  look  from  it, 
Eyes  of  the  spirit's  Palestine, 

Even  than  the  old  gaze  tenderer: 

While  hopes  and  aims  long  lost  with  her 
Stand  round  her  image  side  by  side, 
Like  tombs  of  pilgrims  that  have  died 

About  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
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RIDING  TOGETHER. 

For  many,  many  days  together 

The  wind  blew  steady  from  the  East; 

For  many  days  hot  grew  the  weather, 
About  the  time  of  our  Lady's  Feast. 
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For  many  days  we  rode  together, 
Yet  met  we  neither  friend  nor  f ae ; 

Hotter  and  clearer  grew  the  weather, 
Steadily  did  the  East  wind  blow. 

We  saw  the  trees  in  the  hot,  bright  weather, 
Clear-cut,  with  shadows  very  black,  10 

As  freely  we  rode  on  together 

With  helms  unlaced  and  bridles  slack. 

And  often  as  we  rode  together, 

We,  looking  down  the  green-bank'd  stream, 
Saw  flowers  in  the  sunny  weather, 

And  saw  the  bubble-making  bream. 

And  in  the  night  lay  down  together, 
And  hung  above  our  head  the  rood, 

Or  watch 'd  night-long  in  the  dewy  weather, 
The  while  the  moon  did  watch  the  wood.       20 

Our  spears  stood  bright  and  thick  together, 
Straight  out  the  banners  stream'd  behind, 

As  we  gallop'd  on  in  the  sunny  weather, 
With  faces  turn'd  towards  the  wind. 

Down  sank  our  threescore  spears  together, 

As  thick  we  saw  the  pagans  ride ; 
His  eager  face  in  the  clear  fresh  weather, 

Shone  out  that  last  time  by  my  side. 

Up  the  sweep  of  the  bridge  we  dash'd  together, 
It  rock'd  to  the  crash  of  the  meeting  spears,  30 

Down  rain'd  the  buds  of  the  dear  spring  weather, 
The  elm-tree  flowers  fell  like  tears. 
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There,  as  we  roll'd  and  writhed  together, 

I  threw  my  arms  above  my  head, 
For  close  by  my  side,  in  the  lovely  weather, 

I  saw  him  reel  and  fall  back  dead. 

I  and  the  slayer  met  together, 

He  waited  the  death-stroke  there  in  his  place, 
With  thoughts  of  death,  in  the  lovely  weather, 

Gapingly  mazed  at  my  madden'd  face.          40 

Madly  I  fought  as  we  fought  together; 

In  vain:  the  little  Christian  band 
The  pagans  drown 'd,  as  in  stormy  weather, 

The  river  drowns  low-lying  land. 

They  bound  my  blood-stain'd  hands  together, 
They  bound  his  corpse  to  nod  by  my  side : 

Then  on  we  rode,  in  the  bright  March  weather, 
With  clash  of  cymbals  did  we  ride. 

We  ride  no  more,  no  more  together; 

My  prison-bars  are  thick  and  strong,  50 

I  take  no  heed  of  any  weather, 

The  sweet  Saints  grant  I  live  not  long. 
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Gold  on  her  head,  and  gold  on  her  feet, 
And  gold  where  the  hems  of  her  kirtle  meet, 
And  a  golden  girdle  round  my  sweet ; 
Ah!  qu'elle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

Margaret's  maids  are  fair  to  see, 
Freshly  dress'd  and  pleasantly; 
Margaret's  hair  falls  down  to  her  knee; 
Ah!  qiCelle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 
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If  I  were  rich  I  would  kiss  her  feet; 
I  would  kiss  the  place  where  the  gold  hems  meet, 
And  the  golden  kirtle  round  my  sweet:  11 

Ah!  qu'elle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

Ah  me!  I  have  never  touch'd  her  hand; 
When  the  arriere-ban  goes  through  the  land, 
Six  basnets  under  my  pennon  stand ; 
Ah!  qu'elle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

And  many  an  one  grins  under  his  hood  : 
Sir  Lambert  du  Bois,  with  all  his  men  good, 
Has  neither  food  nor  firewood ; 

Ah!  qu'elle  est  belle  La  Marguerite.  20 

If  I  were  rich  I  would  kiss  her  feet, 
And  the  golden  girdle  of  my  sweet, 
And  thereabouts  where  the  gold  hems  meet; 
Ah!  qu'elle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

Yet  even  now  it  is  good  to  think, 
While  my  few  poor  varlets  grumble  and  drink 
In  my  desolate  hall,  where  the  fires  sink, — 
Ah!  qu'elle  est  belle  La  Marguerite, — 

Of  Margaret  sitting  glorious  there, 
In  glory  of  gold  and  glory  of  hair,  30 

And  glory  of  glorious  face  most  fair; 
Ah!  qu'elle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

Likewise  to-night  I  make  good  cheer, 
Because  this  battle  draweth  near: 
For  what  have  I  to  lose  or  fear? 

Ah!  qu'elle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 
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For,  look  you,  my  horse  is  good  to  prance 
A  right  fair  measure  in  this  war-dance, 
Before  the  eyes  of  Philip  of  France; 

Ah!  qu'elle  est  belle  La  Marguerite.  40 

And  sometime  it  may  hap,  perdie, 

While  my  new  towers  stand  up  three  and  three. 

And  my  hall  gets  painted  fair  to  see^— 

Ah!  qu'elle  est  belle  La  Marguerite — 

« 

That  folks  may  say:  Times  change,  by  the  rood, 
For  Lambert,  banneret  of  the  wood, 
Has  heaps  of  food  and  firewood ; 

Ah!  qu'elle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

And  wonderful  eyes,  too,  under  the  hood 
Of  a  damsel  of  right  noble  blood.  50 

St.  Ives,  for  Lambert  of  the  Wood ! 
Ah!  qu'elle  est  belle  La  Marguerite. 

JUNE. 

O  June,  O  June,  that  we  desired  so, 
Wilt  thou  not  make  us  happy  on  this  day? 
Across  the  river  thy  soft  breezes  blow 
Sweet  with  the  scent  of  beanfields  far  away, 
Above  our  heads  rustle  the  aspens  gray, 
Calm  is  the  sky  with  harmless  clouds  beset, 
No  thought  of  storm  the  morning  vexes  yet. 

See,  we  have  left  our  hopes  and  fears  behind 

To  give  our  very  hearts  up  unto  thee ; 

What  better  place  than  this  then  could  we  find  10 

By  this  sweet  stream  that  knows  not  of  the  sea, 

That  guesses  not  the  city's  misery, 

This  little  stream  whose  hamlets  scarce  have 

names. 
This  far-off,  lonely  mother  of  the  Thames? 
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Here  then,  O  June,  thy  kindness  will  we  take; 
And  if  indeed  but  pensive  men  we  seem, 
What  should  we  do?  thou  would 'st  not  have  us  wake 
From  out  the  arms  of  this  rare  happy  dream 
And  wish  to  leave  the  murmur  of  the  stream, 
The  rustling  boughs,  the  twitter  of  the  birds,        20 
And  all  thy  thousand  peaceful  happy  words. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE. 

Of  Heaven  or  Hell  I  have  no  power  to  sing, 
I  cannot  ease  the  burden  of  your  fears, 
Or  make  quick-coming  death  a  little  thing, 
Or  bring  again  the  pleasure  of  past  years, 
Nor  for  my  words  shall  ye  forget  your  tears, 
Or  hope  again  for  aught  that  I  can  say, 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

But  rather,  when  aweary  of  your  mirth, 
From  full  hearts  still  unsatisfied  ye  sigh, 
And,  feeling  kindly  unto  all  the  earth,  10 

Grudge  every  minute  as  it  passes  by, 
Made  the  more  mindful  that  the  sweet  days  die — 
—Remember  me  a  little  then  I  pray, 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

The  heavy  trouble,  the  bewildering  care 

That  weighs  us  down  who  live  and  earn  our  bread, 

These  idle  verses  have  no  power  to  bear; 

So  let  me  sing  of  names  remembered, 

Because  they,  living  not,  can  ne'er  be  dead, 

Or  long  time  take  their  memory  quite  away          20 

From  us  poor  singers  of  an  empty  day. 
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Dreamer  of  dreams,  born  out  of  my  due  time, 
Why  should  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight? 
Let  it  suffice  me  that  my  murmuring  rhyme 
Beats  with  light  wing  against  the  ivory  gate, 
Telling  a  tale  not  too  importunate 
To  those  who  in  the  sleepy  region  stay, 
Lulled  by  the  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

Folk  say,  a  wizard  to  a  northern  king 

At  Christmas-tide  such  wondrous  things  did  show,  30 

That  through  one  window  men  beheld  the  spring, 

And  through  another  saw  the  summer  glow, 

And  through  a  third  the  fruited  vines  a-row, 

While  still,  unheard,  but  in  its  wonted  way, 

Piped  the  drear  wind  of  that  December  day. 

So  with  this  Earthly  Paradise  it  is, 

If  ye  will  read  aright,  and  pardon  me, 

Who  strive  to  build  a  shadowy  isle  of  bliss 

Midmost  the  beating  of  the  steely  sea, 

WThere  tossed  about  all  hearts  of  men  must  be ;        40 

Whose  ravening  monsters  mighty  men  shall  slay, 

Not  the  poor  singer  of  an  empty  day. 
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Through  thick  Arcadian  woods  a  hunter  went, 
Following  the  beasts  upon  a  fresh  spring  day; 
But  since  his  horn-tipped  bow  but  seldom  bent, 
Now  at  the  noontide  nought  had  happed  to  slay, 
Within  a  vale  he  called  his  hounds  away, 
Hearkening  the  echoes  of  his  lone  voice  cling 
About  the  cliffs  and  through  the  beech-trees  ring. 
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But  when  they  ended,  still  awhile  he  stood, 

And  but  the  sweet  familiar  thrush  could  hear, 

And  all  the  day-long  noises  of  the  wood,  10 

And  o'er  the  dry  leaves  of  the  vanished  year 

His  hounds'  feet  pattering  as  they  drew  anear, 

And  heavy  breathing  from  their  heads  low  hung, 

To  see  the  mighty  cornel  bow  unstrung. 

Then  smiling  did  he  turn  to  leave  the  place, 

But  with  his  first  step  some  new  fleeting  thought 

A  shadow  cast  across  his  sun-burnt  face ; 

I  think  the  golden  net  that  April  brought 

From  some  warm  world  his  wavering  soul  had  caught; 

For,  sunk  in  vague  sweet  longing,  did  he  go  20 

Betwixt  the  trees  with  doubtful  steps  and  slow. 

Yet  howsoever  slow  he  went,  at  last 

The  trees  grew  sparser,  and  the  wood  was  done ; 

Whereon  one  farewell  backward  look  he  cast, 

Then,  turning  round  to  see  what  place  was  won, 

With  shaded  eyes  looked  underneath  the  sun, 

And  o'er  green  meads  and  new-turned  furrows  brown 

Beheld  the  gleaming  of  King  Schceneus'  town. 

So  thitherward  he  turned,  and  on  each  side 

The  folk  were  busy  on  the  teeming  land,  30 

And  man  and  maid  from  the  brown  furrows  cried, 

Or  midst  the -newly  blossomed  vines  did  stand, 

And  as  the  rustic  weapon  pressed  the  hand 

Thought  of  the  nodding  of  the  well-filled  ear, 

Or  how  the  knife  the  heavy  bunch  should  shear. 

Merry  it  was:  about  him  sung  the  birds, 
The  spring  flowers  bloomed  along  the  firm  dry  road, 
The  sleek-skinned  mothers  of  the  sharp-horned  herds 
Now  for  the  barefoot  milking-maidens  lowed ; 
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While  from  the  freshness  of  his  blue  abode,  40 

Glad  his  death-bearing  arrows  to  forget, 

The  broad  sun  blazed,  nor  scattered  plagues  as  yet. 

Through  such  fair  things  unto  the  gates  he  came, 
And  found  them  open,  as  though  peace  were  there; 
Wherethrough,  unquestioned  of  his  race  or  name, 
He  entered,  and  along  the  streets  'gan  fare, 
Which  at  the  first  of  folk  were  well-nigh  bare ; 
But  pressing  on,  and  going  more  hastily, 
Men  hurrying  too  he  'gan  at  last  to  see. 

Following  the  last  of  these  he  still  pressed  on,          50 
Until  an  open  space  he  came  unto, 
Where  wreaths  of  fame  had  oft  been  lost  and  won, 
For  feats  of  strength  folks  there  were  wont  to  do. 
And  now  our  hunter  looked  for  something  new, 
Because  the  whole  wide  space  was  bare,  and  stilled 
The  high  seats  were,  with  eager  people  filled. 

There  with  the  others  to  a  seat  he  gat, 
Whence  he  beheld  a  broidered  canopy, 
'Neath  which  in  fair  array  King  Schoeneus  sat 
Upon  his  throne  with  councillors  thereby;  60 

And  underneath  his  well-wrought  seat  and  high, 
He  saw  a  golden  image  of  the  sun, 
A  silver  image  of  the  Fleet-foot  One. 

A  brazen  altar  stood  beneath  their  feet 

Whereon  a  thin  flame  flicker'd  in  the  wind ; 

Nigh  this  a  herald  clad  in  raiment  meet 

Made  ready  even  now  his  horn  to  wind, 

By  whom  a  huge  man  held  a  sword,  entwin'd 

W7ith  yellow  flowers;  these  stood  a  little  space 

From  off  the  altar,  nigh  the  starting  place.  70 
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And  there  two  runners  did  the  sign  abide, 
Foot  set  to  foot, — a  young  man  slim  and  fair, 
Crisp-hair'd,  well  knit,  with  firm  limbs  often  tried 
In  places  where  no  man  his  strength  may  spare: 
Dainty  his  thin  coat  was,  and  on  his  hair    . 
A  golden  circlet  of  renown  he  wore, 
And  in  his  hand  an  olive  garland  bore. 

But  on  this  day  with  whom  shall  he  contend? 

A  maid  stood  by  him  like  Diana  clad 

When  in  the  woods  she  lists  her  bow  to  bend,  80 

Too  fair  for  one  to  look  on  and  be  glad, 

Who  scarcely  yet  has  thirty  summers  had, 

If  he  must  still  behold  her  from  afar; 

Too  fair  to  let  the  world  live  free  from  war. 

She  seem'd  all  earthly  matters  to  forget; 

Of  all  tormenting  lines  her  face  was  clear ; 

Her  wide  gray  eyes  upon  the  goal  were  set 

Calm  and  unmov'd  as  though  no  soul  were  near. 

But  her  foe  trembled  as  a  man  in  fear, 

Nor  from  her  loveliness  one  moment  turn'd  90 

His  anxious  face  with  fierce  desire  that  burn'd. 

Now  through  the  hush  there  broke  the  trumpet's  clang 

Jugt  as  the  setting  sun  made  eventide. 

Then  from  light  feet  a  spurt  of  dust  there  sprang, 

And  swiftly  were  they  running  side  by  side ; 

But  silent  did  the  thronging  folk  abide 

Until  the  turning-post  was  reach 'd  at  last, 

And  round  about  it  still  abreast  they  passed. 

But  when  the  people  saw  how  close  they  ran, 
When  half-way  to  the  starting-point  they  were,      100 
A  cry  of  joy  broke  forth,  whereat  the  man 
Headed  the  white-foot  runner,  and  drew  near 
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Unto  the  very  end  of  all  his  fear; 

And  scarce  his  straining  feet  the  ground  could  Jeel, 

And  bliss  unhop'd  for  o'er  his  heart  'gan  steal. 

But  'midst  the  loud  victorious  shouts  he  heard 

Her  footsteps  drawing  nearer,  and  the  sound 

Of  fluttering  raiment,  and  thereat  afeard 

His  flush'd  and  eager  face  he  turn'd  around, 

And  even  then  he  felt  her  past  him  bound  110 

Fleet  as  the  wind,  but  scarcely  saw  her  there 

Till  on  the  goal  she  laid  her  fingers  fair. 

There  stood  she  breathing  like  a  little  child 
Amid  some  warlike  clamour  laid  asleep, 
For  no  victorious  joy  her  red  lips  smil'd, 
Her  cheek  its  wonted  freshness  did  but  keep ; 
No  glance  lit  up  her  clear  gray  eyes  and  deep, 
Though  some  divine  thought  soften'd  all  her  face 
As  once  more  rang  the  trumpet  through  the  place. 

But  her  late  foe  stopp'd  short  amidst  his  course,    120 
One  moment  gaz'd  upon  her  piteously. 
Then  with  a  groan  his  lingering  feet  did  force 
To  leave  the  spot  whence  he  her  eyes  could  see ; 
And,  changed  like  one  who  knows  his  time  must  be 
But  short  and  bitter,  without  any  word 
He  knelt  before  the  bearer  of  the  sword ; 

Then  high  rose  up  the  gleaming  deadly  blade, 

Bar'd  of  its  flowers,  and  through  the  crowded  place 

Was  silence  now,  and  midst  of  it  the  maid 

Went  by  the  poor  wretch  at  a  gentle  pace,  130 

And  he  to  hers  upturn'd  his  sad  white  face; 

Nor  did  his  eyes  behold  another  sight 

Ere  on  his  soul  there  fell  eternal  light. 

27        • 
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So  was  the  pageant  ended,  and  all  folk 

Talking  of  this  and  that  familiar  thing 

In  little  groups  from  that  sad  concourse  broke, 

For  now  the  shrill  bats  were  upon  the  wing, 

And  soon  dark  night  would  slay  the  evening, 

And  in  dark  gardens  sang  the  nightingale 

Her  little-heeded,  oft-repeated  tale.  140 

And  with  the  last  of  all  the  hunter  went, 
Who,  wondering  at  the  strange  sight  he  had  seen, 
Prayed  an  old  man  to  tell  him  what  it  meant, 
Both  why  the  vanquished  man  so  slain  had  been, 
And  if  the  maiden  were  an  earthly  queen, 
Or  rather  what  much  more  she  seemed  to  be, 
No  sharer  in  this  world's  mortality. 

" Stranger,"  said  he,  "I  pray  she  soon  may  die 

Whose  lovely  youth  has  slain  so  many  an  one ! 

King  Schceneus'  daughter  is  she  verily,  150 

Who  when  her  eyes  first  looked  upon  the  sun 

Was  fain  to  end  her  life  but  new  begun, 

For  he  had  vowed  to  leave  but  men  alone 

Sprung  from  his  loins  when  he  from  earth  was  gone. 

"Therefore  he  bade  one  leave  her  in  the  wood, 

And  let  wild  things  deal  with  her  as  they  might, 

But  this  being  done,  some  cruel  god  thought  good 

To  save  her  beauty  in  the  world's  despite; 

Folk  say  that  her,  so  delicate  and  white 

As  now  she  is,  a  rough  root-grubbing  bear  160 

Amidst  her  shapeless  cubs  at  first  did  rear. 

'"  In  course  of  time  the  woodfolk  slew  her  nurse, 
And  to  their  rude  abode  the  youngling  brought, 
And  reared  her  up  to  be  a  kingdom's  curse; 
Who  grown  a  woman,  of  no  kingdom  thought, 
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But  armed  and  swift,  'mid  beasts  destruction  wrought, 
Nor  spared  two  shaggy  centaur  kings  to  slay 
To  whom  her  body  seemed  an  easy  prey. 

"So  to  this  city,  led  by  fate,  she  came 

Whom  known  by  signs,  whereof  I  cannot  tell,       170 

King  Schoeneus  for  his  child  at  last  did  claim. 

Nor  otherwhere  since  that  day  doth  she  dwell 

Sending  too  many  a  noble  soul  to  hell — 

What!  thine  eyes  glisten!  what  then,  thinkest  thou 

Her  shining  head  unto  the  yoke  to  bow? 

"Listen,  my  son,  and  love  some  other  maid 

For  she  the  saffron  gown  will  never  wear, 

And  on  no  flower-strewn  couch  shall  she  be  laid, 

Nor  shall  her  voice  make  glad  a  lover's  ear : 

Yet  if  of  Death  thou  hast  not  any  fear,  180 

Yea,  rather,  if  thou  lov'st  her  utterly, 

Thou  still  may'st  woo  her  ere  thou  com'st  to  die, 

"Like  him  that  on  this  day  thou  sawest  lie  dead; 
For  fearing  as  I  deem  the  sea-born  one, 
The  maid  has  vowed  e'en  such  a  man  to  wed 
As  in  the  course  her  swift  feet  can  outrun, 
But  whoso  fails  herein,  his  days  are  done: 
He  came  the  nighest  that  was  slain  to-day, 
Although  with  him  I  deem  she  did  but  play. 

"Behold,  such  mercy  Atalanta  gives  190 

To  those  that  long  to  win  her  loveliness; 

Be  wise!  be  sure  that  many  a  maid  there  lives 

Gentler  than  she,  of  beauty  little  less, 

Whose  swimming  eyes  thy  loving  words  shall  bless, 

When  in  some  garden,  knee  set  close  to  knee, 

Thou  sing'st  the  song  that  love  may  teach  to  thee." 
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So  to  the  hunter  spake  that  ancient  man, 
And  left  him  for  his  own  home  presently: 
But  he  turned  round,  and  through  the  moonlight  wan 
Reached  the  thick  wood,  and  there  'twixt  tree  and 
tree  200 

Distraught  he  passed  the  long  night  feverishly, 
'Twixt  sleep  and  waking,  and  at  dawn  arose 
To  wage  hot  war  against  his  speechless  foes. 

There  to  the  hart's  flank  seemed  his  shaft  to  grow, 
As  panting  down  the  broad  green  glades  he  flew, 
There  by  his  horn  the  Dryads  well  might  know 
His  thrust  against  the  bear's  heart  had  been  true, 
And  there  Adonis'  bane  his  javelin  slew, 
But  still  in  vain  through  rough  and  smooth  he  went, 
For  none  the  more  his  restlessness  was  spent.         210 

So  wandering,  he  to  Argive  cities  came, 

And  in  the  lists  with  valiant  men  he  stood, 

And  by  great  deeds  he  won  him  praise  and  fame, 

And  heaps  of  wealth  for  little-valued  blood ; 

But  none  of  all  these  things,  or  life,  seemed  good 

Unto  his  heart,  where  still  unsatisfied 

A  ravenous  longing  warred  with  fear  and  pride. 

Therefore  it  happed  when  but  a  month  had  gone 

Since  he  had  left  King  Schceneus'  city  old, 

In  hunting-gear  again,  again  alone  220 

The  forest-bordered  meads  did  he  behold, 

Where  still  mid  thoughts  of  August's  quivering  gold 

Folk  hoed  the  wheat,  and  clipped  the  vine  in  trust 

Of  faint  October's  purple-foaming  must. 

And  once  again  he  passed  the  peaceful  gate, 
While  to  his  beating  heart  his  lips  did  lie, 
That  owning  not  victorious  love  and  fate, 
Said,  half  aloud,  "And  here  too  must  I  try, 
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To  win  of  alien  men  the  mastery, 

And  gather  for  my  head  fresh  meed  of  fame  230 

And  cast  new  glory  on  my  father's  name." 

In  spite  of  that,  how  beat  his  heart,  when  first 
Folk  said  to  him,  "And  art  thou  come  to  see 
That  which  still  makes  our  city's  name  accurst 
Among  all  mothers  for  its  cruelty? 
Then  know  indeed  that  fate  is  good  to  thee 
Because  to-morrow  a  new  luckless  one 
Against  the  white-foot  maid  is  pledged  to  run." 

So  on  the  morrow  with  no  curious  eyes 

As  once  he  did,  that  piteous  sight  he  saw,  240 

Nor  did  that  wonder  in  his  heart  arise 

As  toward  the  goal  the  conquering  maid  'gan  draw, 

Nor  did  he  gaze  upon  her  eyes  with  awe, 

Too  full  the  pain  of  longing  filled  his  heart 

For  fear  or  wonder  there  to  have  a  part. 

But  O,  how  long  the  night  was  ere  it  went! 

How  long  it  was  before  the  dawn  begun 

Showed  to  the  wakening  birds  the  sun's  intent 

That  not  in  darkness  should  the  world  be  done ! 

And  then,  and  then,  how  long  before  the  sun          250 

Bade  silently  the  toilers  of  the  earth 

Get  forth  to  fruitless  cares  or  empty  mirth ! 

And  long  it  seemed  that  in  the  market-place 
He  stood  and  saw  the  chaffering  folk  go  by, 
Ere  from  the  ivory  throne  King  Schoeneus'  face 
Looked  down  upon  the  murmur  royally, 
But  then  came  trembling  that  the  time  was  nigh 
When  he  midst  pitying  looks  his  love  must  claim, 
And  jeering  voices  must  salute  his  name. 
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But  as  the  throng  he  pierced  to  gain  the  throne,    260 

His  alien  face  distraught  and  anxious  told 

What  hopeless  errand  he  was  bound  upon, 

And,  each  to  each,  folk  whispered  to  behold 

His  godlike  limbs ;  nay,  and  one  woman  old 

As  he  went  by  must  pluck  him  by  the  sleeve 

And  pray  him  yet  that  wretched  love  to  leave. 

For  sidling  up  she  said,  "Canst  thou  live  twice, 

Fair  son?  canst  thou  have  joyful  youth  again, 

That  thus  thou  goest  to  the  sacrifice 

Thyself  the  victim?  nay  then,  all  in  vain  270 

Thy  mother  bore  her  longing  and  her  pain, 

And  one  more  maiden  on  the  earth  must  dwell 

Hopeless  of  joy,  nor  fearing  death  and  hell. 

"O,  fool,  thou  knowest  not  the  compact  then 

That  with  the  three-formed  goddess  she  has  made 

To  keep  her  from  the  loving  lips  of  men, 

And  in  no  saffron  gown  to  be  arrayed, 

And  therewithal  with  glory  to  be  paid, 

And  love  of  her  the  moonlit  river  sees 

White  'gainst  the  shadow  of  the  formless  trees.      280 

"Come  back,  and  I  myself  will  pray  for  thee 

Unto  the  sea-born  framer  of  delights, 

To  give  thee  her  who  on  the  earth  may  be 

The  fairest  stirrer  up  to  death  and  fights, 

To  quench  with  hopeful  days  and  joyous  nights 

The  flame  that  doth  thy  youthful  heart  consume : 

Come  back,  nor  give  thy  beauty  to  the  tomb." 

How  should  he  listen  to  her  earnest  speech? 
Words,  such  as  he  not  once  or  twice  had  said 
Unto  himself,  whose  meaning  scarce  could  reach"  290 
The  firm  abode  of  that  sad  hardihead — 
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He  turned  about,  and  through  the  marketstead 
Swiftly  he  passed,  until  before  the  throne 
In  the  cleared  space  he  stood  at  last  alone. 

Then  said  the  King,  "Stranger,  what  dost  thou  here? 

Have  any  of  my  folk  done  ill  to  thee? 

Or  art  thou  of  the  forest  men  in  fear? 

Or  art  thou  of  the  sad  fraternity 

Who  still  will  strive  my  daughter's  mates  to  be, 

Staking  their  lives  to  win  an  earthly  bliss,  300 

The  lonely  maid,  the  friend  of  Artemis?" 

"O  King,"  he  said,  "thou  sayest  the  word  indeed; 
Nor  will  I  quit  the  strife  till  I  have  won 
My  sweet  delight,  or  death  to  end  my  need. 
And  know  that  I  am  called  Milanion, 
Of  King  Amphidamas  the  well-loved  son : 
So  fear  not  that  to  thy  old  name,  O  King, 
Much  loss  or  shame  my  victory  will  bring." 

"Nay,  Prince,"  said  Schoeneus,  "welcome  to  this  land 
Thou  wert  indeed,  if  thou  wert  here  to  try  310 

Thy  strength  'gainst  some  one  mighty  of  his  hand ; 
Nor  would  we  grudge  thee  well-won  mastery. 
But  now,  why  wilt  thou  come  to  me  to  die, 
And  at  my  door  lay  down  thy  luckless  head, 
Swelling  the  band  of  the  unhappy  dead, 

"Whose  curses  even  now  my  heart  doth  fear? 

Lo,  I  am  old,  and  know  what  life  can  be, 

And  what  a  bitter  thing  is  death  anear. 

O,  Son !  be  wise,  and  harken  unto  me, 

And  if  no  other  can  be  dear  to  thee,  320 

At  least  as  now,  yet  is  the  world  full  wide, 

And  bliss  in  seeming  hopeless  hearts  may  hide: 
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"But  if  thou  losest  life,  then  all  is  lost." 
"Nay,  King,"  Milanion  said,  " thy  words  are  vain. 
Doubt  not  that  I  have  counted  well  the  cost. 
But  say,  on  what  day  wilt  thou  that  I  gain 
Fulfilled  delight,  or  death  to  end  my  pain. 
Right  glad  were  I  if  it  could  be  to-day, 
And  all  my  doubts  at  rest  for  ever  lay." 

" Nay,"  said  King  Schceneus,  "thus  it  shall  not  be,  330 

But  rather  shalt  thou  let  a  month  go  by, 

And  weary  with  thy  prayers  for  victory 

What  god  thou  know'st  the  kindest  and  most  nigh. 

So  doing,  still  perchance  thou  shalt  not  die : 

And  with  my  goodwill  wouldst  thou  have  the  maid, 

For  of  the  equal  gods  I  grow  afraid. 

"And  until  then,  O  Prince,  be  thou  my  guest,    . 

And  all  these  troublous  things  awhile  forget." 

"  Nay,"  said  he,  "couldst  thou  give  my  soul  good  rest, 

And  on  mine  head  a  sleepy  garland  set,  340 

Then  had  I  'scaped  the  meshes  of  the  net, 

Nor  should  thou  hear  from  me  another  word ; 

But  now,  make  sharp  thy  fearful  heading-sword. 

"Yet  will  I  do  what  son  of  man  may  do, 
And  promise  all  the  gods  may  most  desire, 
That  to  myself  I  may  at  least  be  true ; 
And  on  that  day  my  heart  and  limbs  so  tire, 
With  utmost  strain  and  measureless  desire, 
That,  at  the  worst,  I  may  but  fall  asleep 
When  in  the  sunlight  round  that  sword  shall 

sweep."  350 

He  went  therewith,  nor  anywhere  would  bide, 
But  unto  Argos  restlessly  did  wend ; 
And  there,  as  one  who  lays  all  hope  aside, 
Because  the  leech  has  said  his  life  must  end, 
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Silent  farewell  he  bade  to  foe  and  friend, 

And  took  his  way  unto  the  restless  sea, 

For  there  he  deemed  his  rest  and  help  might  be. 

Upon  the  shore  of  Argolis  there  stands 

A  temple  to  the  goddess  that  he  sought, 

That,  turned  unto  the  lion-bearing  lands,  360 

Fenced  from  the  east,  of  cold  winds  hath  no  thought, 

Though  to  no  homestead  there  the  sheaves  are  brought, 

No  groaning  press  torments  the  close-clipped  murk, 

Lonely  the  fane  stands,  far  from  all  men's  work. 

Pass  through  a  close,  set  thick  with  myrtle-trees, 

Through  the  brass  doors  that  guard  the  holy  place, 

And  entering,  hear  the  washing  of  the  seas 

That  twice  a-day  rise  high  above  the  base, 

And  with  the  south-west  urging  them,  embrace 

The  marble  feet  of  her  that  standeth  there  370 

That  shrink  not,  naked  though  they  be  and  fair. 

Small  is  the  fane  through  which  the  sea-wind  sings 
About  Queen  Venus'  well-wrought  image  white, 
But  hung  around  are  many  precious  things, 
The  gifts  of  those  who,  longing  for  delight, 
Have  hung  them  there  within  the  goddess'  sight, 
And  in  return  have  taken  at  her  hands 
The  living  treasures  of  the  Grecian  lands. 

And  thither  now  has  come  Milanion, 

And  showed  unto  the  priests'  wide  open  eyes         380 

Gifts  fairer  than  all  those  that  there  have  shone, 

Silk  cloths,  inwrought  with  Indian  fantasies, 

And  bowls  inscribed  with  sayings  of  the  wise 

Above  the  deeds  of  foolish  living  things; 

And  mirrors  fit  to  be  the  gifts  of  kings. 
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And  now  before  the  Sea-born  One  he  stands, 
By  the  sweet  veiling  smoke  made  dim  and  soft, 
And  while  the  incense  trickles  from  his  hands, 
And  while  the  odorous  smoke-wreaths  hang  aloft, 
Thus  doth  he  pray  to  her:  "O  Thou,  who  oft        390 
Hast  holpen  man  and  maid  in  their  distress 
Despise  me  not  for  this  my  wretchedness ! 

"O  goddess,  among  us  who  dwelt  below, 

Kings  and  great  men,  great  for  a  little  while, 

Have  pity  on  the  lowly  heads  that  bow, 

Nor  hate  the  hearts  that  love  them  without  guile ; 

Wilt  thou  be  worse  than  these,  and  is  thy  smile 

A  vain  device  of  him  who  set  thee  here, 

An  empty  dream  of  some  artificer? 

"  O  great  one,  some  men  love,  and  are  ashamed ;      400 
Some  men  are  weary  of  the  bonds  of  love ; 
Yea,  and  by  some  men  lightly  art  thou  blamed, 
That  from  thy  toils  their  lives  they  cannot  move, 
And  'mid  the  ranks  of  men  their  manhood  prove. 
Alas !  O  goddess,  if  thou  slayest  me, 
What  new  immortal  can  I  serve  but  thee? 

"Think  then,  will  it  bring  honour  to  thy  head 

If  folk  say,  'Everything  aside  he  cast 

And  to  all  fame  and  honour  was  he  dead, 

And  to  his  one  hope  now  is  dead  at  last,  410 

Since  all  unholpen  he  is  gone  and  past ; 

Ah,  the  gods  love  not  man,  for  certainly, 

He  to  his  helper  did  not  cease  to  cry.' 

"Nay,  but  thou  wilt  help;  they  who  died  before 
Not  single-hearted  as  I  deem  came  here, 
Therefore  unthanked  they  laid  their  gifts  before 
Thy  stainless  feet,  still  shivering  with  their  fear, 
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Lest  in  their  eyes  their  true  thought  might  appear, 
Who  sought  to  be  the  lords  of  that  fair  town, 
Dreaded  of  men  and  winners  of  renown.  420 

"O  Queen,  thou  knowest  I  pray  not  for  this: 
O  set  us  down  together  in  some  place 
Where  not  a  voice  can  break  our  heaven  of  bliss, 
Where  nought  but  rocks  and  I  can  see  her  face, 
Softening  beneath  the  marvel  of  thy  grace, 
Where  not  a  foot  our  vanished  steps  can  track — 
The  golden  age,  the  golden  age  come  back! 

"O  fairest,  hear  me  now  who  do  thy  will, 

Plead  for  thy  rebel  that  she  be  not  slain, 

But  live  and  love  and  be  thy  servant  still ;  430 

Ah,  give  her  joy  and  take  away  my  pain, 

And  thus  two  long-enduring  servants  gain. 

An  easy  thing  this  is  to  do  for  me, 

What  need  of  my  vain  words  to  weary  thee. 

"  But  none  the  less,  this  place  will  I  not  leave 

Until  I  needs  must  go  my  death  to  meet, 

Or  at  thy  hands  some  happy  sign  receive 

That  in  great  joy  we  twain  may  one  day  greet 

Thy  presence  here  and  kiss  thy  silver  feet, 

Such  as  we  deem  thee,  fair  beyond  all  words,         440 

Victorious  o'er  our  servants  and  our  lords." 

Then  from  the  altar  back  a  space  he  drew, 
But  from  the  Queen  turned  not  his  face  away, 
But  'gainst  a  pillar  leaned,  until  the  blue 
That  arched  the  sky,  at  ending  of  the  day, 
Was  turned  to  ruddy  gold  and  changing  gray, 
And  clear,  but  low,  the  nigh-ebbed  windless  sea 
In  the  still  evening  murmured  ceaselessly. 
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And  there  he  stood  when  all  the  sun  was  down, 

Nor  had  he  moved,  when  the  dim  golden  light,      450 

Like  the  fair  lustre  of  a  godlike  town, 

Had  left  the  world  to  seeming  hopeless  night, 

Nor  would  he  move  the  more  when  wan  moonlight 

Streamed  through  the  pillows  for  a  little  while, 

And  lighted  up  the  white  Queen's  changeless  smile. 

Nought  noted  he  the  shallow-flowing  sea 

As  step  by  step  it  set  the  wrack  a-swim ; 

The  yellow  torchlight  nothing  noted  he 

Wherein  with  fluttering  gown  and  half-bared  limb 

The  temple  damsels  sung  their  midnight  hymn;      460 

And  nought  the  doubled  stillness  of  the  fane 

When  they  \\tere  gone  and  all  was  hushed  again. 

But  when  the  waves  had  touched  the  marble  base, 

And  steps  the  fish  swim  over  twice  a-day, 

The  dawn  beheld  him  sunken  in  his  place 

Upon  the  floor;  and  sleeping  there  he  lay, 

Not  heeding  aught  the  little  jets  of  spray 

The  roughened  sea  brought  nigh,  across  him  cast, 

For  as  one  dead  all  thought  from  him  had  passed. 

Yet  long  before  the  sun  had  showed  his  head,         470 

Long  ere  the  varied  hangings  on  the  wall 

Had  gained  once  more  their  blue  and  green  and  red, 

He  rose  as  one  some  well-known  sign  doth  call 

When  war  upon  the  city's  gates  doth  fall, 

And  scarce  like  one  fresh  risen  out  of  sleep, 

He  'gan  again  his  broken  watch  to  keep. 

Then  he  turned  round;  not  for  the  sea-gull's  cry 
That  wheeled  above  the  temple  in  his  flight, 
Not  for  the  fresh  south  wind  that  lovingly 
Breathed  on  the  new-born  day  and  dying  night,     480 
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But  some  strange  hope  'twixt  fear  and  great  delight 
Drew  round  his  face,  now  flushed,  now  pale  and  wan, 
And  still  constrained  his  eyes  the  sea  to  scan. 

Now  a  faint  light  lit  up  the  southern  sky, 
Not  sun  or  moon,  for  all  the  world  was  gray, 
But  this  a  bright  cloud  seemed,  that  drew  anigh, 
Lighting  the  dull  waves  that  beneath  it  lay 
As  toward  the  temple  still  it  took  its  way, 
And  still  grew  greater,  till  Milanion 
Saw  nought  for  dazzling  light  that  round  him 

shone.  490 

But  as  he  staggered  with  his  arms  outspread, 
Delicious  unnamed  odours  breathed  around, 
For  languid  happiness  he  bowed  his  head, 
And  with  wet  eyes  sank  down  upon  the  ground ,. 
Nor  wished  for  aught,  nor  any  dream  he  found 
To  give  him  reason  for  that  happiness, 
Or  make  him  ask  more  knowledge  of  his  bliss. 

At  last  his  eyes  were  cleared,  and  he  could  see 
Through  happy  tears  the  goddess  face  to  face 
With  that  faint  image  of  Divinity,  500 

Whose    well-wrought    smile    and    dainty    changeless 

grace 

Until  that  morn  so  gladdened  all  the  place; 
Then,  he  unwitting  cried  aloud  her  name 
And  covered  up  his  eyes  for  fear  and  shame. 

But  through  the  stillness  he  her  voice  could  hear 

Piercing  his  heart  with  joy  scarce  bearable, 

That  said,  "Milanion,  wherefore  dost  thou  fear, 

I  am  not  hard  to  those  who  love  me  well ; 

List  to  what  I  a  second  time  will  tell, 

And  thou  mayest  hear  perchance,  and  live  to  save  510 

The  cruel  maiden  from  a  loveless  grave. 
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"See,  by  my  feet  three  golden  apples  lie — 
Such  fruit  among  the  heavy  roses  falls, 
Such  fruit  my  watchful  damsels  carefully 
Store  up  within  the  best  loved  of  my  walls, 
Ancient  Damascus,  where  the  lover  calls 
Above  my  unseen  head,  and  faint  and  light 
The  rose-leaves  flutter  round  me  in  the  night. 

"And  note,  that  these  are  not  alone  most  fair 
With  heavenly  gold,  but  longing  strange  they  bring 
Unto  the  hearts  of  men,  who  will  not  care  521 

Beholding  these,  for  any  once-loved  thing 
Till  round  the  shining  sides  their  fingers  cling. 
And  thou  shalt  see  thy  well-girt  swift-foot  maid 
By  sight  of  these  amidst  her  glory  stayed. 

"For  bearing  these  within  a  scrip  with  thee, 

When  first  she  heads  thee  from  the  starting-place 

Cast  down  the  first  one  for  her  eyes  to  see, 

And  when  she  turns  aside  make  on  apace, 

And  if  again  she  heads  thee  in  the  race  530 

Spare  not  the  other  two  to  cast  aside 

If  she  not  long  enough  behind  will  bide. 

"Farewell,  and  when  has  come  the  happy  time 
That  she  Diana's  raiment  must  unbind 
And  all  the  world  seems  blessed  with  Saturn's  clime, 
And  thou  with  eager  arms  about  her  twined 
Beholdest  first  her  gray  eyes  growing  kind,  , 
Surely,  O  trembler,  thou  shalt  scarcely  then 
Forget  the  Helper  of  unhappy  men." 

Milanion  raised  his  head  at  this  last  word  540 

For  now  so'soft  and  kind  she  seemed  to  be 
No  longer  of  her  Godhead  was  he  feared ; 
Too  late  he  looked ;  for  nothing  could  he  see 
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But  the  white  image  glimmering  doubtfully 
In  the  departing  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
And  those  three  apples  on  the  step  that  lay. 

These  then  he  caught  up  quivering  with  delight, 

Yet  fearful  lest  it  all  might  be  a  dream; 

And  though  aweary  with  the  watchful  night, 

And  sleepless  nights  of  longing,  still  did  deem         550 

He  could  not  sleep;  but  yet  the  first  sunbeam 

That  smote  the  fane  across  the  heaving  deep 

Shone  on  him  laid  in  calm,  untroubled  sleep. 

But  little  ere  the  noontide  did  he  rise, 

And  why  he  felt  so  happy  scarce  could  tell 

Until  the  gleaming  apples  met  his  eyes. 

Then  leaving  the  fair  place  where  this  befell 

Oft  he  looked  back  as  one  who  loved  it  well, 

Then  homeward  to  the  haunts  of  men,  'gan  wend 

To  bring  all  things  unto  a  happy  end.  560 

Now  has  the  lingering  month  at  last  gone  by, 
Again  are  all  folk  round  the  running  place, 
Nor  other  seems  the  dismal  pageantry 
Than  heretofore,  but  that  another  face 
Looks  o'er  the  smooth  course  ready  for  the  race, 
For  now,  beheld  of  all,  Milanion 
Stands  on  the  spot  he  twice  has  looked  upon. 

But  yet — what  change  is  this  that  holds  the  maid? 

Does  she  indeed  see  in  his  glittering  eye 

More  than  disdain  of  the  sharp  shearing  blade,      570 

Some  happy  hope  of  help  and  victory? 

The  others  seem'd  to  say,  "We  come  to  die; 

Look  down  upon  us  for  a  little  while, 

That,  dead,  we  may  bethink  us  of  thy  smile." 
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But  he — what  look  of  mastery  was  this 

He  cast  on  her?  why  were  his  lips  so  red; 

Why  was  his  face  so  flush'd  with  happiness? 

So  looks  not  one  who  deems  himself  but  dead, 

E'en  if  to  death  he  bows  a  willing  head ; 

So  rather  looks  a  god  well  pleas'd  to  find  580 

Some  earthly  damsel  fashion 'd  to  his  mind. 

Why  must  she  drop  her  lids  before  his  gaze, 

And  even  as  she  casts  adown  her  eyes 

Redden  to  note  his  eager  glance  of  praise, 

And  wish  that  she  were  clad  in  other  guise? 

Why  must  the  memory  to  her  heart  arise 

Of  things  unnoticed  when  they  first  were  heard, 

Some  lover's  song,  some  answering  maiden's  word? 

What  makes  these  longings,  vague — without  a  name, 

And  this  vain  pity  never  felt  before,  590 

This  sudden  languor,  this  contempt  of  fame, 

This  tender  sorrow  for  the  time  past  o'er, 

These  doubts  that  grow  each  minute  more  and  more? 

Why  does  she  tremble  as  the  time  grows  near, 

And  weak  defeat  and  woeful  victory  fear? 

But  while  she  seem'd  to  hear  her  beating  heart, 
Above  their  heads  the  trumpet  blast  rang  out 
And  forth  they  sprang,  and  she  must  play  her  part; 
Then  flew  her  white  feet,  knowing  not  a  doubt, 
Though,  slackening  once,  she  turn'd  her  head  about, 
But  then  she  cried  aloud  and  faster  fled  601 

Than  e'er  before,  and  all  men  deemed  him  dead. 

But  with  no  sound  he  raised  aloft  his  hand, 
And  thence  what  seemed  a  ray  of  light  there  flew 
And  past  the  maid  rolled  on  along  the  sand ; 
Then  trembling  she  her  feet  together  drew 
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And  in  her  heart  a  strong  desire  there  grew 

To  have  the  toy;  some  god  she  thought  had  given 

That  gift  to  her,  to  make  of  earth  a  heaven. 

Then  from  the  course  with  eager  steps  she  ran,      610 

And  in  her  odorous  bosom  laid  the  gold. 

But  when  she  turned  again,  the  great-limbed  man, 

Now  well  ahead  she  failed  not  to  behold, 

And  mindful  of  her  glory  waxing  cold, 

Sprang  up  and  followed  him  in  hot  pursuit, 

Though  with  one  hand  she  touched  the  golden  fruit. 

Note,  too,  the  bow  that  she  was  wont  to  bear 

She  laid  aside  to  grasp  the  glittering  prize, 

And  o'er  her  shoulder  from  the  quiver  fair 

Three  arrows  fell  and  lay  before  her  eyes  620 

Unnoticed,  as  amidst  the  people's  cries 

She  sprang  to  head  the  strong  Milanion, 

Who  now  the  turning-post  had  well-nigh  won. 

But  as  he  set  his  mighty  hand  on  it 

White  fingers  underneath  his  own  were  laid, 

And  white  limbs  from  his  dazzled  eyes  did  flit, 

Then  he  the  second  fruit  cast  by  the  maid : 

She  ran  awhile,  and  then  as  one  afraid 

Wavered  and  stopped,  and  turned  and  made  no  stay, 

Until  the  globe  with  its  bright  fellow  lay.  630 

Then,  as  a  troubled  glance  she  cast  around, 
Now  far  ahead  the  Argive  could  she  see, 
And  in  her  garment's  hem  one  hand  she  wound 
To  keep  the  double  prize,  and  strenuously 
Sped  o'er  the  course,  and  little  doubt  had  she 
To  win  the  day,  though  now  but  scanty  space 
Was  left  betwixt  him  and  the  winning  place. 
28 
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Short  was  the  way  unto  such  winged  feet, 

Quickly  she  gained  upon  him  till  at  last 

He  turned  about  her  eager  eyes  to  meet  640 

And  from  his  hand  the  third  fair  apple  cast. 

She  wavered  not,  but  turned  and  ran  so  fast 

After  the  prize  that  should  her  bliss  fulfil, 

That  in  her  hand  it  lay  ere  it  was  still. 

Nor  did  she  rest,  but  turned  about  to  win 

Once  more,  an  unblest  woeful  victory— 

And  yet — and  yet — why  does  her  breath  begin 

To  fail  her,  and  her  feet  drag  heavily? 

Why  fails  she  now  to  see  if  far  or  nigh 

The  goal  is?  why  do  her  gray  eyes  grow  dim?        650 

Why  do  these  tremors  run  through  every  limb? 

She  spreads  her  arms  abroad  some  stay  to  find 
Else  must  she  fall,  indeed,  and  findeth  this, 
A  strong  man's  arms  about  her  body  twined. 
Nor  may  she  shudder  now  to  feel  his  kiss, 
So  wrapped  she  is  in  new  unbroken  bliss : 
Made  happy  that  the  foe  the  prize  hath  won, 
She  weeps  glad  tears  for  all  her  glory  done. 

Shatter  the  trumpet,  hew  adown  the  posts ! 

Upon  the  brazen  altar  break  the  sword,  660 

And  scatter  incense  to  appease  the  ghosts 

Of  those  who  died  here   by  their  own  award. 

Bring  forth  the  image  of  the  mighty  Lord, 

And  her  who  unseen  o'er  the  runners  hung, 

And  did  a  deed  for  ever  to  be  sung. 

Here  are  the  gathered  folk;  make  no  delay, 
Open  King  Schceneus'  well-filled  treasury, 
Bring  out  the  gifts  long  hid  from  light  of  day, 
The  golden  bowls  o'erwrought  with  imagery, 
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Gold  chains,  and  unguents  brought  from  over  sea, 
The  saffron  gown  the  old  Phoenician  brought,         671 
Within  the  temple  of  the  Goddess  wrought. 

O  ye,  O  damsels,  who  shall  never  see 

Her,  that  Love's  servant  bringeth  now  to  you, 

Returning  from  another  victory, 

In  some  cool  bower  do  all  that  now  is  due! 

Since  she  in  token  of  her  service  new 

Shall  give  to  Venus  offerings  rich  enow, 

Her  maiden  zone,  her  arrows  and  her  bow. 


NOTES. 


BALLADS. 

The  ballad,  a  type  of  literature  common  to  all  countries,  was 
early  composed  in  Britain,  but  though  ballads  must  have  circu 
lated  orally,  they  were  not  recorded  until  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  majority  of  our  English  and  Scottish  ballads  were  written 
down  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  from  the  lips  of  humble,  unlettered  people.  As  ballads 
were  the  product,  not  of  the  professional  mediaeval  minstrel,  but 
of  humbler  singers  who  were  giving  expression  to  feelings  and 
ideas  common  to  the  simplest  and  most  unlearned  folk,  they  pre 
sent  certain  popular  characteristics.  The  true  ballad  is  a  short 
narrative  poem,  adapted  for  singing  or  chanting,  with  well-marked 
rhythm,  frequent  repetition,  and  a  regular  refrain.  It  tells  of 
war,  or  love,  or  tragic  conflicts  in  families,  of  ghosts,  of  fairies,  of 
enchantments.  The  story  is  told  distinctly  and  simply,  with 
suppression  of  detail,  in  a  spontaneous  and  impersonal  fashion,  yet 
with  an  unconscious  art  of  its  own. 


SIR  PATRICK  SPENS. 

This  ballad,  as  here  given,  was  printed  by  Thomas  Percy  in  his 
"Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry"  (1765).  He  obtained  it 
from  two  manuscript  copies  taken  from  recitation  in  Scotland. 
Other  versions  were  afterwards  recorded  there  in  which  a  some 
what  fuller  account  was  given  of  the  storm  and  wreck.  Sir 
Patrick  Spens  is  unknown  to  history,  and  his  expedition  cannot  be 
identified.  The  ballad  may  or  may  not  have  a  basis  of  fact.  We 
know  neither  what  gave  it  rise  nor  when  it  was  composed. 
1.  Dumferling.  Dumferline,  a  town  in  Fifeshire,  on  the  Firth 
of  Forth.  It  was  early  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings. 
9.  a  braid  letter.  A  full,  long  letter.  14.  lauch.  Laugh.  28.  I  saw 
the  new  moone,  wi  the  auld  moone  in  hir  arme.  This  saying  is  still 
quite  common  in  Scotland;  it  is  a  popular  belief  that  to  see  the 
crescent  moon  with  the  remainder  of  the  disk  faintly  illuminated 
by  reflected  light  from  the  earth  is  a  sign  of  storm.  29-30.  laith 
to  weet  their  cork-heiled  schoone.  Loath  to  wet  their  cork-heeled 
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shoes.  31.  lang  owre  a'  the  play  wer  playd.  Long  before  the  whole 
game  was  over.  32.  Thair  hats  they  swam  aboone.  Their  hats  were 
floating  on  the  water;  they  were  in  over  their  heads.  38.  kerns. 
Combs.  41.  haf  owre  to  Aberdour.  Half  over  to  Aberdour,  half 
way  from  Norway  to  Afcerdour.  There  are  two  villages  of  Aber 
dour  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  one  in  Aberdeenshire,  the 
other  in  Fifeshire  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Either 
may  be  meant. 


HIND  HORN. 

This  ballad,  in  several  versions,  was  taken  down  from  recitation 
in  Scotland  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  a  popular  hand 
ling  of  a  tale  previously  told  by  the  minstrels  in  the  mediaeval 
romances.  The  fourteenth  century  romance  of  "Horn  Childe  and 
Maiden  Rimnild  "  from  w\hich  the  ballad  is  thought  to  be  derived, 
gives  the  story  much  more  fully.  2.  Lill  lal,  etc.  These  refrains 
or  burdens  are  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  oldest  ballads. 
They  are  sometimes,  as  here,  incompletely  recorded.  Another 
version  preserves  the  refrain  in  this  form : 

"With  a  hey  lilloo  and  a  how  lo  Ian 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie." 
10.  lavrocks.  Larks.  Horn  gave  her  a  silver  wand  with  birds  realis 
tically  carved  upon  it.    There  is  no  point  to  this  gift,  which  does 
not  occur  in  the  romance  and  is  probably  the  balladist's  naive  addi 
tion  to  the  story.    27.  rung.  Staff. 

THE   BRAES  O'   YARHOW. 

The  version  here  printed  is  a  composite  one,  put  together  by 
William  Allingham  ("The  Ballad  Book, "  1864),  by  selection  and 
revision  of  the  very  numerous  forms  in  which  the  ballad  has  been 
recorded.  The  story  is  a  common  one  in  ballad  literature.  A 
lover  or  husband  is  treacherously  slain  by  the  relatives  of  his 
lady,  who  bitterly  resent  his  union  with  her.  The  narrative  is 
here  localized  in  the  valley  of  the  Yarrow,  a  beautiful  tributary 
of  the  Tweed,  in  Selkirkshire.  As  in  the  case  of  "Sir  Patrick 
Spens"  we  know  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  ballad.  2.  lawing. 
Reckoning.  4.  dawing.  Dawning.  10.  marrow.  Mate,  com 
panion;  here,  husband.  12.  dowie.  Doleful.  17.  kaimed. 
Combed.  21.  Tennies.  The  name  of  a  farm  a  little  below  Yarrow 
Kirk.  23.  den.  Wooded  hollow.  24.  braes.  Steep  banks. 
26.  thorough.  Through.  43.  leafu'.  Lawful.  53.  read.  Interpret. 
65.  hand.  Hold. 
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EDOM   O'  GORDON. 

This  ballad  is  based  on  historical  fact  and  was  composed  not 
long  after  the  event  it  relates.  In  the  year  1571,  one  Adam 
Gordon,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  and  a  zealous  partizan  of 
the  queen,  dispatched  his  men  to  summon  the  Castle  of  Towie  in 
Aberdeenshire.  In  the  absence  of  the  laird,  Alexander  Forbes, 
his  wife,  Margaret  Campbell,  defended  the  castle.  Thereupon 
Gordon  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  his  deputy,  Captain 
Thomas  Ker,  set  fire  to  the  house  and  burned  to  death  the  lady, 
her  children,  and  servants,  about  twenty-seven  persons  in  all. 
This  barbarous  deed  was  greeted  even  in  that  cruel  time  with 
horror  and  execration,  but  the  ballad  is  wrong  in  stating  that  it 
was  avenged.  Versions  of  this  ballad  exist  both  in  Scottish  and 
in  English;  one  of  the  latter  was  recorded  before  1600.  The 
form  here  given  is  a  composite  of  a  Scottish  and  an  English 
version  made  by  Bishop  Percy,  with  a  few  touches  of  his  own,  for 
his  "Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry"  (1765)  and  slightly 
changed  by  William  Allingham  for  his  "Ballad  Book"  (1864). 
1.  Martinmas.  St.  Martin's  Day,  November  11.  4.  maun. 
Must,  hatild.  A  stronghold.  5.  whatna.  What  kind  of  a.  7. 
house  of  the  Rodes.  A  castle  which  formerly  stood  a  mile  south  of 
Duns  in  Berwickshire;  the  castle  burned  by  Gordon  was  really 
Towie  in  Aberdeenshire.  10.  dale  and  down.  Low-land  and  up 
land.  12.  town.  Dwelling  (literally  "an  enclosed  place";  in  the 
Scottish  dialect  it  refers  either  to  one  house  or  to  a  group  of 
houses).  21.  buskit  her  sell.  Got  ready,  dressed  herself.  35.  lig. 
Lie.  44.  But  an.  And  also.  48.  dree.  Suffer.  51.  but  an.  Here 
means  "but  if  unless".  Contrast  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  1.  44. 
58.  Wud.  Mad.  dule,  Grief.  59.  faus.  False.  61.  woe  worth  ye. 
Woe  be  to  you.  63.  grund-wa'  stane.  Foundation  stone.  64. 
reek.  Smoke,  ll.goud.  Gold.  82.  jimp.  Slender.  83.  row.  Roll. 
84.  tow  me.  Let  me  down.  94.  0  gin  her  face  was  wan!  O  but  her 
face  was  wan!  (gin  literally  means  "if").  101.  Busk  and  boun. 
Prepare  and  make  ready  (to  go).  The  two  words  have  the  same 
meaning,  but  one  intensifies  the  other.  105.  freits.  Omens. 
112.  we  been  but  dead.  We  are  nothing  better  than  dead.  119. 
lowe.  Flame.  121.  put  on.  Make  haste  (see  "New  English  Dic 
tionary",  put,  462).  wighty.  Strong.  122.  drie.  Endure.  126.  out- 
owre.  Out  over.  bent.  Coarse  grass.  127.  win  up.  Come  up.  132. 
wroken.  Revenged. 
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THE   TWA   SISTERS   O'    BINNORIE. 

One  of  the  most  widespread  of  the  English  and  Scottish  ballads. 
Twenty-four  versions  or  fragments  of  versions  have  been  re 
corded,  one  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century.  The  form  here 
given  is  a  composite  made  by  William  Allingham  for  his  "Ballad 
Book."  The  numerous  handlings  of  this  story  in  verse  and  prose 
which  have  been  found  among  the  popular  ballads  and  tales  of  Eng 
land,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Iceland;  its  union 
of  unconscious  tragic  power  and  naive  acceptance  of  the  super 
natural,  and  the  combined  directness  and  lingering  repetition 
with  which  it  is  here  told, — all  indicate  that  "The  Twa  Sisters  o' 
Binnorie"  is  a  product  of  mediaeval  times  and  derives  its  in 
cidents  not,  like  "Hind  Horn",  from  an  elaborate  metrical  rom 
ance  and  not,  like  "Edom  o'  Gordon",  from  historical  fact, 
but  from  the  story-making  instinct  of  the  common  people. 
37.  swam.  Floated.  43.  swimmin1 .  Floating.  45.  draw  your 
dam.  Either  "draw  off  the  water  from  your  mill-race"  or  "drag 
the  mill-race  for  the  body".  Dam  in  South  Scotland  means  "a 
mill-race".  55.  gouden.  Golden.  bra1.  Braw,  i.e.  splendid. 
85.  neist.  Next. 


WALY,   WALY. 

This  poem  was  first  printed  by  Allan  Ramsay  in  his  "Tea-Table 
Miscellany",  a  collection  of  Scottish  songs  and  ballads  (1724). 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  ballad,  but  a  folk-song  or  popular 
lyric.  A  ballad  tells  a  story;  this  poem,  the  lament  of  a  girl 
forsaken  by  her  lover,  merely  hints  at  the  course  of  her  love- 
affair.  But  it  resembles  the  ballads  in  spirit  and  style.  Several 
stanzas  of  "Wraly,  waly"  occur  also  in  the  seventeenth  century 
narrative  ballad  of  "Jamie  Douglas",  which  relates  the  putting 
away  of  Lady  Douglas  by  her  husband  in  1681.  1.  Waly,  waly. 
Alas,  alas;  "waly"  is  a  Scottish  interjection  of  lamentation, 
derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  wa  la  wa  ("woe,  alas,  woe");  the 
corresponding  English  word  is  "wellaway".  2.  brae.  Steep 
bank.  3.  burn-side.  Brook-side.  5.  aik.  Oak.  7.  syne.  Then. 
8.  lichtlie.  Make  light  of,  despise,  hence,  "to  forsake  in  love". 
D.  but  love  be  bonnie.  If  love  be  not  bonnie! — an  exclamation, 
equivalent  to  "how  delightful  love  is!"  13.  busk.  Make  ready, 
hence,  adorn.  17.  Arthur's  Seat.  A  steep  and  rocky  hill,  over 
looking  Edinburgh  from  the  south-east.  19.  St.  Anton's  Well.  A 
well  on  the  slope  of  Arthur's  Seat.  21.  Martinmas.  November  11. 
32.  cramasie.  Crimson.  35.  goud.  Gold. 
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THE  THREE   RAVENS. 

This  ballad  was  first  printed  in  Ravenscroft's  "Melismata",  a 
song-book  of  1611,  and  variant  versions  were  recorded  as  late  as 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  the  only  English  ballad  in  this 
collection.  1.  The  ballad  has  a  refrain,  "  Downe  a  downe,  hay 
down,  hay  downe",  etc.,  alternating  with  the  lines.  11.  a  fallow 
doe.  The  knight's  lady  is  meant.  16.  lake.  Pit.  17.  prime. 
The  first  hour  of  the  day.  20.  leman.  Sweetheart. 

THE  TWA   CORBIES. 

This  ballad  was  taken  down  from  recitation  in  the  later  eigh 
teenth  century,  and  first  printed  by  Scott  in  his  "Border  Min 
strelsy"  (1802).  It  is  a  grim  and  cynical  Scottish  adaptation  of 
the  beautiful  English  ballad,  "The  Three  Ravens".  2.  corbies. 
Ravens,  mane.  Moan.  3.  the  t'other.  The  /  is  explained  by  the 
derivation  of  the  phrase  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  thaet  other, 
which  means  simply  "the  other".  5.  fail  dyke.  Turf  wall. 
13.  hause  bane.  Neck-bone,  collar-bone.  15.  gowden.  Golden. 
16.  theek.  Thatch.  18.  ken.  Know. 

POPE. 

The  literary  career  of  Alexander  Pope  (1688-1744)  falls  into 
three  periods:  in  the  first  he  won  his  fame  by  a  series  of  brilliant 
poems  on  various  subjects — among  them,  "Pastorals",  "An 
Essay  on  Criticism",  "The  Messiah",  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock", 
and  "Windsor  Forest";  in  the  second  period,  ten  years  in  length, 
he  translated  Homer;  in  the  third  period,  he  satirized  English 
life  after  the  model  of  Horace,  and,  in  his  "Essay  on  Man",  at 
tempted  to  unfold  a  system  of  philosophy.  His  work  is  distin 
guished  by  the  smoothness,  balance,  and  compactness  of  his 
heroic  couplets,  by  his  neatness  and  cleverness  of  phrasing,  and 
by  the  predominance  of  intellect  over  emotion,  and  of  clear 
statement  over  suggestion.  In  these  respects  he  is  the  leading 
representative  of  eighteenth  century  classicism. 

THE   RAPE   OF  THE  LOCK. 

In  the  year  1711,  the  theft  by  young  Lord  Petre  of  a  lock  of 
Miss  Arabella  Fermor's  hair  brought  about  a  serious  quarrel. 
A  common  friend,  John  Caryl,  suggested  to  Pope  that  he  might 
laugh  them  out  of  their  anger  by  narrating  the  incident  in  a  mock- 
heroic  poem.  Accordingly,  Pope  wrote  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock" 
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and  sent  it  to  Caryl  in  August  1711.  It  was  published  in  Lintot's 
"  Miscellany  ",  May  1712.  In  this  early  form  of  the  poem  there 
are  only  192  lines,  divided  into  two  cantos — one  relating  the  theft 
of  the  lock,  and  the  other  the  struggle  for  its  recovery.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  sylphs,  gnomes,  and  other  supernatural  beings; 
there  is  no  game  of  cards  and  no  admonitory  speech  by  Clarissa. 
These  additions,  which  swelled  the  poem  to  794  lines,  divided 
into  five  cantos,  were  'made,  with  one  exception,  in  the  second 
version,  which  was  published,  under  Pope's  name,  March  2,  1714. 
In  1717  the  poem  was  reprinted  in  the  first  collective  edition  of 
of  Pope's  poetry,  with  the  insertion  of  the  speech  of  Clarissa 
(Canto  V,  11.  7-36). 

CANTO  I.  3.  Caryl.  The  friend  who  suggested  the  writing  of 
the  poem.  17.  the  slipper  knocked  the  ground.  To  summon  the 
maid,  who  had  not  heard  the  bell.  18.  pressed  watch.  The  watch 
was  a  "repeater  ",  that  is,  one  that  strikes  the  time  on  the  pressing 
of  a  spring.  19.  The  lines  from  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  canto 
first  appeared  in  the  edition  of  1714.  Pope  says  in  his  dedi 
cation  to  Miss  Fermor:  "The  machinery,  Madam,  is  a  term  in 
vented  by  the  Critics  to  signify  that  part  which  the  Deities, 
Angels,  or  Daemons  are  made  to  act  in  a  Poem.  ...  These 
machines  I  determined  to  raise  on  a  very  new  and  odd  founda 
tion,  the  Rosecrucian  doctrine  of  Spirits.  .  .  .  According  to 
these  Gentlemen  the  four  elements  are  inhabited  by  Spirits,  which 
they  call  Sylphs,  Gnomes,  Nymphs,  and  Salamanders.  The 
Gnomes  or  Daemons  of  Earth  delight  in  mischief;  but  the  Sylphs, 
whose  habitation  is  in  the  Air,  are  the  best-condition 'd  creatures 
imaginable.  For  they  say,  any  mortals  may  enjoy  the  most  inti 
mate  familiarities  with  these  gentle  Spirits,  upon  a  condition  very 
easy  to  all  true  Adepts,  an  inviolate  preservation  of  chastity. " 
23.  birth-night  beau.  A  fine  gentleman  dressed  out  for  a  ball 
given  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  a  member  of  the  Royal  family. 
32.  silver  token.  Coin  left  by  the  fairies  in  the  shoes  of  tidy  house 
maids,  circled  green.  Field  of  grass  covered  with  "fairy-rings", 
circles  of  dark,  coarse  grass,  supposed  to  mark  the  place  where 
the  faries  have  been  dancing.  33-34.  In  Chaucer's  "Second 
Nun's  Tale",  St.  Cecilia  is  visited  by  an  angel  who  gives  her  a 
crown  of  roses  and  lilies.  44.  box  at  the  theatre,  ring.  Circular 
driveway  in  Hyde  Park.  46.  chair.  Sedan  chair.  56.  ombre.  A 
game  of  cards/  60.  salamander.  A  spirit  of  fire.  62.  nymphs. 
Spirits  of  water.  62.  elemental  tea.  Tea,  consisting  of  the  element 
of  water,  watery  tea;  tea  was  pronounced  tay  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  63.  gnome.  A  spirit  of  earth.  73.  spark.  Lover,  gallant, 
beau.  79.  nymphs.  Maidens;  the  use  of  the  word  here  should  be 
distinguished  from  that  in  1.  62. 105.  thy  protection  claim.  Claim  the 
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right  to  protect  thee.  112.  pious.  Dutiful.  115.  Shock.  Belinda's 
pet  clog;  so  named  because  he  was  shock-haired.  131.  curious.  Care 
ful.  138.  puffs.  Powder-puffs,  patches.  Small  pieces  of  black  silk, 
or  court-plaster  attached  to  the  face  to  enhance  its  beauty. 
146.  set  the  head.  Arrange  the  head-dress. 

CANTO  II. — 25.  springes.  Snares.  38.  vast  French  romances. 
Such  novels  as  Madame  de  Scuderi's  interminable  and  affected 
compositions,  e.g.,  "Le  Grand  Cyrus"  (1649-53).  47.  From  this 
point  to  the  end  of  the  canto  we  have  one  of  Pope's  additions  to 
the  original  version  of  the  poem.  74.  demons.  Not  evil  spirits 
but  simply  attendant  spirits.  11%.  drops.  Ear-rings.  115.  Crispissa. 
Name  formed  from  Latin  "crispus",  curly.  131.  styptics.  So 
lutions  to  check  bleeding.  132.  rivelled.  Wrinkled,  shrivelled. 
133.  Ixion.  The  personage  in  Greek  mythology  who  was  punished 
by  Zeus  by  being  attached  to  an  ever-revolving  wheel.  134. 
mill.  For  grinding  chocolate.  139.  thrid.  Thread. 

CANTO  III. — 3.  a  structure.  Hampton  Court,  a  palace  on  the 
Thames  about  15  miles  above  London;  built  by  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  presented  on  his  fall  to  Henry  VIII,  rebuilt  by  William  III, 
and  occasionally  visited  by  Queen  Anne.  No  longer  a  Royal 
residence.  8.  tea.  Makes  a  good  rhyme;  see  note  on  Canto  1, 1.  62. 
25.  ombre.  This  game,  as  the  name  implies,  is  of  Spanish  origin, 
and  was  as  fashionable  in  Pope's  time  as  bridge-whist  to-day. 
The  word  "ombre"  (Spanish  "hombre",  man)  refers  to  the  per 
son  who  declares  the  trump  and  undertakes  to  win  more  tricks 
than  any  of  the  other  players  (Cf.  Euchre).  In  this  case  Be 
linda  was  the  ombre.  30.  Each  player  received  nine  cards.  33. 
Matadore.  One  of  the  three  principal  cards.  These  matadores 
(from  Spanish  "matar",  to  kill),  were  so  named  because  they 
could  capture  any  other  cards.  41.  succinct.  Girded  up.  47. 
The  matadores  were  all  in  Belinda's  hand  and  she  played  them 
one  after  another.  49.  Spadillio.  The  ace  of  spades;  the  first 
matadore,  and  the  highest  card.  51.  Manillio.  The  second 
matadore.  When,  as  in  this  case,  the  trump  was  a  black  suit, 
Manillio  was  the  two  of  trumps;  if  the  trump  were  red,  Manillio 
was  the  seven  of  trumps.  53.  Basto.  The  ace  of  clubs,  and  third 
matadore.  54.  one  plebeian  card.  One  of  Belinda's  opponents 
had  exhausted  his  trumps.  61.  Pam.  The  name  given  to  the 
knave  of  clubs  in  the  game  of  Loo,  in  which  it  was  the  highest 
card.  In  ombre,  however,  the  knave  of  clubs  had  only  the  or 
dinary  value.  67-69.  His  warlike  Amazon,  etc.  Having  ex 
hausted  her  trumps,  Belinda  now  played  the  king  of  clubs.  The 
baron  still  holds  a  trump,  the  queen  of  spades,  with  which  he 
takes  Belinda's  king.  75-88.  The  baron,  having  a  long  suit  of 
diamonds,  now  captures  three  tricks  in  succession  with  the  king, 
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queen  and  knave.  76.  shows  but  half  his  face.  The  king  of 
diamonds  on  playing-cards  always  appears  in  profile.  79. 
clubs,  diamonds,  hearts.  Being  short-suited  in  diamonds  the 
baron's  opponents  are  forced  to  discard.  92.  codille.  The 
ombre  (person  who  had  declared  the  trump)  was  said  to  be  in 
codille  when  he  or  she  failed  to  win  the  majority  of  tricks  (Cf. 
"euchred").  In  that  case  the  ombre  not  only  lost  his  share  in 
the  pool,  but  had  to  replace  the  whole  for  the  next  game.  95-98. 
An  ace,  etc.  The  baron  plays  the  ace  of  hearts;  in  ombre  the 
aces  of  hearts  and  diamonds  ranked  lower  than  the  court-cards 
in  these  suits.  100.  long  canals.  Made  by  William  III  in  imi 
tation  of  the  Dutch  landscape  gardening,  and  still  a  feature  of 
Hampton  Court.  106.  The  coffee  beans  were  roasted  and 
ground  at  table  just  before  the  coffee  was  made.  107.  altars  of 
Japan.  Japanned  tables  or  stands.  108.  the  fiery  spirits  blaze. 
The  alcohol  in  the  lamps  is  kindled.  122.  Scylla' s  fate.  Scylla 
was  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  King  of  Megara.  She  betrayed  her 
father  into  the  hands  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete,  by  plucking  from 
the  head  of  Nisus  a  purple  hair  on  which  depended  the  safety 
of  himself  and  his  kingdom.  Minos,  with  whom  Scylla  was  in 
love,  put  her  to  death  for  her  treachery,  and  she  was  changed  into 
a  bird  called  Ciris.  165.  Atalantis.  "The  New  Atalantis",  pub 
lished  in  1709;  a  thinly-disguised  account  of  certain  scandals  in 
high  life,  written  by  Mrs.  Manley. 

CANTO  IV. — 8.  manteau.  Mantle.  11-92.  This  account  of  the 
Cave  of  Spleen  was  added  in  1714.  16.  Spleen.  The  goddess  of 
hypochondria,  or  "the  blues".  From  the  simple  meaning  "an 
organ  of  the  body",  the  word  was  extended  to  indicate  the  sudden, 
violent  and  capricious  emotion  which  was  thought  to  emanate 
from  that  organ.  Hence  "spleen"  is  used  for  anger,  ill-temper, 
inconstancy  and  by  a  further  extension  for  morbid  depression. 
Spleen  was  in  Pope's  day  the  fashionable  English  malady.  18. 
vapour.  A  cloud  of  mist,  or  a  fit  of  the  blues,  or  both.  20.  the 
dreaded  east.  Attacks  of  the  spleen  were  most  common  in  Eng 
land  when  the  wind  blew  from  the  east.  Voltaire,  who  was  in 
England  in  Pope's  time,  humorously  said  that  when  there  was 
an  east  wind  English  people  hanged  themselves  by  dozens. 
24.  Megrim.  A  pain  in  one  side  of  the  head,  headache  in  general, 
or  by  extension,  the  blues.  The  word  comes  through  French 
"migraine",  from  Greek  "hemicranion",  (half  of  the  skull). 
46.  angels  in  machines.  Angels  coming  down  to  aid  mankind; 
an  imitation  of  the  phrase  "deus  ex  machina"  applied  by  writers 
on  the  classical  drama  to  the  deity  who  by  a  mechanical  con 
trivance  descended  on  the  stage  to  solve  the  complications  of 
the  action.  47-54.  Unnumbered  forms,  etc.  Instances  of  the 
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hallucination  that  often  results  from  melancholia.  51.  pipkin. 
Small  pot.  Homer's  tripod.  A  self-propelled  tripod  on  wheels, 
the  invention  of  Hephaestus  (Vulcan),  described  in  the  Iliad 
XVIII,  372-381.  54.  spleenwort.  A  fern  of  the  genus  Asplenium, 
supposed  to  cure  low  spirits.  67.  citron-waters,  a  cordial  dis 
tilled  from  wine,  lemon-peel,  and  citron.  68.  Make  ladies  turn 
pale  when  losing  at  cards,  as.  in  Canto  III,  11.  89-90.  80.  Ulysses, 
etc.  Book  IX  of  the  Odyssey  relates  that  Aeolus  gave  Ulysses  a 
bladder  containing  all  the  winds,  except  a  gentle  west  wind 
which  was  to  carry  him  home.  His  men  opened  the  bag  and  the 
ship  was  driven  far  from  its  destination.  96.  bodkin.  A  long 
pin  or  pin-shaped  ornament  used  by  women  for  fastening  up 
the  hair;  so  also  in  V,  1.  88.  Cf.  the  other  use  of  "bodkin"  in 
Canto  11,1.  128,  Canto  V,  1.  55.  where  it  means  a  blunt  needle. 
W.  fillets.  Head-bands,  hair  ribbons.  100.  loads  of  lead.  Leaden 
weights  attached  to  curl-papers.  107.  a  degraded  toast. 
Deposed  from  your  present  position  as  "the  toast  of  the  town", 
the  person  whose  health  is  most  frequently  drunk.  The  word 
toast,  in  this  sense  of  "an  accompaniment  to  liquor",  owes  its 
adoption  to  the  old  custom  of  putting  toast  in  ale.  112.  Exposed 
through  crystal.  Set  in  a  ring  and  covered  with  crystal.  115. 
Hyde  Park  Circus.  The  ring  or  circular  driveway  in  Hyde 
Park  (Cf.  Canto  I,  1.  44).  116.  in  the  sound  of  Bow.  Within 
sound  of  the  bells  of  Bow  Church  in  the  heart  of  London,  the 
"City"  as  it  is  called,  an  unfashionable  quarter  where  in  Pope's 
time  only  the  merchants  resided.  122.  nice  conduct.  Careful 
management.  clouded.  With  cloud-like  markings.  130-136. 
A  parody  of  Achilles'  solemn  oath  by  his  sceptre  in  the  Iliad,  I. 
234-7: 

"Now  by  this  sacred  sceptre  hear  me  swear, 
Which  never  more  shall  leaves  and  blossoms  bear, 
Which  sever'd  from  the  trunk  (as  I  from  thee) 
On  the  bare  mountains  left  its  parent  tree."         (Pope.) 

139-140.  These  lines  were  added  on  the  revision.  156.  bohea 
(pronounced  "bohay").  A  name  then  applied  to  the  finest, 
now  to  the  poorest  quality  of  black  tea. 

CANTO  V.— 5.  the  Trojan.  Aeneas.  6.  Anna.  The  sister  of 
Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  who  joined  in  urging  Aeneas  not  to 
depart.  (See  Aeneid,  Book  IV,  7-36.)  This  speech -was  in 
serted,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  moral,  when  the  poem  was 
included  in  the  first  collective  edition  of  the  poet's  works  (1717). 
It  is  a  parody  on  the  speech  of  Sarpedeon  to  Glaucus  in  the  Iliad, 
XII,  310-328: 
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"Why  boast  we,  Glaucus!  our  extended  reign 
Where  Xanthus'  streams  enrich  the  Lycian  plain, 
Our  numerous  herds  that  range  the  fruitful  field, 
And  hills  where  vines  the  purple  harvest  yield, 
Our  foaming  bowls  with  purer  nectar  crown 'd, 
Our  feasts  enhanc'd  with  music's  sprightly  sound; 
Why  on  those  shores  are  we  with  joy  survey'd, 
Admir'd  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obey'd; 
Unless  great  acts  superior  merit  prove, 
And  vindicate  the  bounteous  powers  above? 
'Tis  ours,  the  dignity  they  give  to  grace: 
The  first  in  valour,  as  the  first  in  place : 
That  when  with  wondering  eyes  our  martial  bands 
Behold  our  deeds  transcending  our  commands, 
'Such,'  they  may  cry,  'deserve  the  sovereign  state, 
Whom  those  that  envy  dare  not  imitate ! ' 
Could  all  our  care  elude  the  gloomy  grave, 
Which  claims  no  less  the  fearful  than  the  brave, 
For  lust  of  fame  I  should  not  vainly  dare 
In  fighting  fields,  nor  urge  thy  soul  to  war. 
But  since,  alas!  ignoble  age  must  come, 
Disease,  and  death's  inexorable  doom; 
The  life  which  others  pay,  let  us  bestow, 
And  give  to  fame  what  we  to  nature  owe, 
Brave,  though  we  fall,  and  honour'd  if  we  live 
Or  let  us  glory  gain,  or  glory  give."  (Pope.) 

17.  front-box.  The  ladies  occupied  the  front-boxes,  the  gentlemen 
the  side  boxes.  37.  virago,  in  Latin  sense  of  "a  female  warrior". 
53-56.  Added  by  Pope  in  1714  in  order  to  bring  the  sprites  into 
the  combat;  a  parody  of  a  passage  in  the  Odyssey,  XXII,  1.  240, 
in  which  Pallas  Athene,  in  the  form  of  a  swallow,  observes  the 
slaughter  of  Ulysses'  foes: 

"Perch'd  like  a  swallow  on  a  rafter's  height, 

And  unperceiv'd  enjoys  the  rising  fight. "  (Pope.) 

535  sconce.  A  wall-bracket  for  holding  candles.  60-64.  The 
witling,  Dapperwit,  died  in  uttering  a  metaphor,  viz.,  "A  living 
death  I  bear".  The  beau,  Sir  Fopling,  died  while  singing  a  song 
from  an  opera  named  Camilla,  "Those  eyes  are  made  so  killing". 
65.  Mceander.  A  windint?  river  in  Asia  Minor.  71.  A  parody  of 
Iliad,  XXII,  209-213. 

"Jove  lifts  the  golden  balances,  that  show 

The  fates  of  mortal   men  and  things  below: 

Here  each  contending  hero's  lot  he  tries, 

And  weighs  with  equal  hand  their  destinies. 

Low  sinks  the  scale  surcharg'd  with  Hector's  fate; 

Heavy  with  death  it  sinks,  and  Hell  receives  the  weight." 
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89.  This  genealogy  of  the  bodkin  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the 
account  of  Agamemnon's  sceptre,  Iliad,  II.  100-108: 

'  The  golden  sceptre,  of  celestial  frame, 
By  Vulcan  form'd,  from  Jove  to  Hermes  came: 
To  Pelops  he  th'  immortal  gift  resign 'd; 
The  immortal  gift  great  Pelops  left  behind 
In  Atreus'  hand,  which  not  with  Atreus  ends. 
To  rich  Thyestes  next  the  prize  descends: 
And  now  the  mark  of  Agamemnon's  reign 
Subjects  all  Argos,  and  controls  the  main." 

(Pope.) 

106.  Roared  for  the  handkerchief.  See  Othello,  Act  1 1 1,  scene  iv, 
11.  51-98.  113.  Lunar  sphere.  The  moon.  In  this  passage  Pope 
is  parodying  Aristo's  Orlando  Furioso,  Canto  XXXIV,  11.  70-87, 
where  we  find  an  account  of  the  lost  or  wasted  things  of  earth 
which  are  preserved  in  the  moon.  See  also  M  ilton,  Paradise  Lost, 
Book  III,  11.  444-498.  122.  Casuistry.  The  solving  of  doubtful 
cases  of  conscience.  It  usually  takes  the  objectionable  sense  of 
quibbling.  125.  Rome's  great  founder.  Romulus,  who  disap 
peared  during  a  thunder-storm  while  he  was  reviewing  the 
Romans  on  the  Campus  Martius,  and  who  afterwards  appeared 
to  Proculus  Julius  with  a  message  for  his  people,  and  in  his  sight 
ascended  to  heaven.  (Livy,  I,  ch.  16.)  126.  confessed.  Revealed. 
129.  Berenice's  locks.  The  hair  of  Berenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt.  She  dedicated  her  hair  to  Aphrodite 
to  ensure  her  husband's  safe  return  from  his  Syrian  expedition, 
B.C.  247.  The  hair  was  said  by  Conon  of  Samos  to  have  been 
stellified,  and  he  identified  it  with  the  constellation  near  the  Lion 
and  Great  Bear,  now  called  Coma  Berenices,  131-2.  These  lines 
were  added  on  the  revision.  133.  Mall.  A  shaded  walk  in  St.  James's 
Park,  formerly  an  alley  for  the  playing  of  mall  or  pall-mall,  a  game 
not  unlike  croquet.  136.  Rosamonda's  lake.  A  small  pond  in  St. 
James's  Park.  137.  Partridge.  John  Partridge,  an  astrologer  and 
compiler  of  almanacs;  he  yearly  prophesied  the  overthrow  of 
ths  French  (then  at  war  with  England)  and  of  the  Pope.  Pope's 
friend,  Swift,  had  played  a  practical  joke  on  Paitridge  in  1708 
by  publishing  a  prophecy,  and  then  an  account,  of  the  almanac 
maker's  death.  138.  Galileo's  eyes.  The  telescope,  perfected  by 
Galileo  in  1630.  140.  Louis.  Louis  XIV,  who  died  Sept.  1,  1715. 

GRAY. 

Thomas  Gray  (1716-1771")  was  the  leading  English  poet  during 
the  early  years  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
lived  a  secluded  and  studious  life  mainly  in  Cambridge;  his  poetic 
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work  is  small  in  quantity  but  maintains  a  high  level  of  excellence, 
and  exhibits  clearly  a  gradual  transition  from  Classical  to  Ro 
mantic  tendencies.  He  is  one  of  the  most  scholarly  of  our  poets, 
and  his  style  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  his  reading. 

AN  ODE  ON  THE  SPRING. 

An  early  copy  of  this  poem  in  Gray 's  handwriting  is  entitled 
"Noontide,  An  Ode",  and  at  the  end  there  is  a  note  written  by 
Gray:  "The  beginning  of  June  1742,  sent  to  Fav. :  not  knowing 
that  he  was  then  dead."  "Fav."  (i.e.  Favonius)  refers  to  his 
friend  West,  who  died  June  1st,  1742.  (See  "Sonnet  on  the 
Death  of  West"  below,  and  note.)  The  poem  was  published 
anonymously  in  Dodsley's  "Poems  by  Several  Hands"  (1748). 
4.  purple.  Not  with  definite  reference  to  this  special  colour,  but 
(as  "purpureus"  in  Virgil,  etc.)  to  suggest  what  is  brilliant 
in  colour.  5.  Attic  warbler.  The  nightingale  was  called  Attic  by 
the  ancient  poets,  probably  because  of  the  story  that  Philomela, 
daughter  of  Pandion,  a  king  of  Athens,  was  changed  into  a  night 
ingale.  Cf.  Milton,  "Paradise  Regained"  iv,  245: 

"Where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills  her  thick- warbled  notes  the  summer  long." 

12.  browner.  In  imitation  of  Milton  who  speaks  of  "shadows 
brown"  (Penseroso,  134),  and  tells  how  "shade  embrown'd  the 
noontide  bowers"  (Par.  Lost,  IV,  245).  27.  liquid.  Gray  quotes 
in  his  note  on  this  line,  Virgil,  "Georgics"  iv,  59:  "Nare  per 
aestatem  liquidam".  He  imitates  Latin  poetic  usage  in  employ 
ing  "liquid"  in  the  sense  of  limpid  with  the  additional  suggestion 
of  fluidity.  47.  painted.  Another  epithet  derived  from  classic 
usage  to  suggest  the  colouring  of  birds;  cf.  Virgil,  Aeneid 
iv,  525:  "pictaeque  volucres",  and  Milton,  "Paradise  Lost" 
vn,  433:  u^e  smaller  birds  with  song 

Solaced  the  woods,  and  spread  their  painted  wings." 

ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOURITE  CAT. 

This  ode  was  addressed  to  a  cat  belonging  to  the  Poet's  friend, 
Horace  Walpole,  to  whom  Gray  sent  a  copy,  March  1st,  1747. 
It  was  published  anonymously  in  1748  in  Dodsley's  "  Miscellany". 
6.  Tyrian  hue.  Purple  (see  next  line).  The  ancient  Tyre  in 
Phoenicia  was  famous  for  its  purple  dye.  34.  Dolphin.  The  allu 
sion  is  to  the  story  of  the  poet  Arion,  who  was  rescued  from 
drowning  by  dolphins  charmed  with  his  Song.  Nereid.  A  sea 
nymph. 
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ON  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  ETON  COLLEGE. 

This  poem  was  written  in  August  1742;  appeared  anony 
mously  in  1748,  and  among  the  "Six  Poems"  of  1753.  To  the 
edition  of  1768  Gray  prefixed  a  motto  from  Menander  of  which 
the  literal  translation  is,  "I  am  a  man, — a  sufficient  excuse  for 
being  miserable  ".  The  prospect  referred  to  in  the  poem  is  visible 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stoke  Pogis  church,  four  miles  north 
of  the  Thames  at  Eton.  It  was  at  a  farm-house  in  this  neighbour 
hood  that  Gray's  widowed  mother  lived,  and  there  he  usually 
spent  his  summers.  Eton  is  the  most  famous  of  the  great  English 
schools;  Gray  was  a  pupil  there  from  1727-1734.  3.  Science.  The 
word  in  the  18th  century  was  used  of  knowledge  in  general, 
and  not  in  the  restricted  sense  which  it  has  since  acquired. 
4.  Henry.  Henry  VI,  founder  of  Eton  College;  he  had  a  reputa 
tion  for  sanctity.  Cf.  Shakespeare,  "  Richard  III ",  v,  1  and  iv,  4. 
6.  Windsor  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames  from  Eton 
9.'  the  hoary  Thames.  Ancient  art  represented  river-gods  in  thie 
form  of  aged  men.  15.  from  ye.  "Ye"  is  properly  nominative, 
"you"  objective;  but  the  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 
Cf.  Milton,  "Comus"  216.  55  'em.  The  apostrophe  indicates 
the  dropping  of  an  'h',  not  of  'th'.  This  form  of  the  third  per 
sonal  pronoun  is  now  obsolete  in  literary  usage.  84.  queen.  The 
reference  is  to  Death,  although  Death  is  usually  personified  as 
masculine. 

ELEGY  WRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD. 

This  poem  was  begun  at  Stoke  Pogis  in  1742;  it  was  resumed 
at  Cambridge  in  1749,  and  completed  at  Stoke,  June  12th,  1750; 
first  printed  February  1751.  It  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
of  English  poems.  1.  The  curfew  was  originally  rung  at  eight 
o'clock  as  a  signal  for  extinguishing  fires;  after  this  practice  had 
ceased  the  word  was  applied  to  an  evening  bell.  Cf.  Milton,  II 
Penseroso,  74.  39.  fretted.  Adorned  with  carved  or  embossed 
work  usually  in  lines  intersecting  at  right  angles.  43.  provoke,  in 
its  original  sense  'to  call  forth ',  'challenge '.  51.  rage.  Often  used 
in  the  poetry  of  the  18th  century  in  the  sense  which  it  has  here, 
the  sense  of  'poetic  fire'.  72.  After  this  line  in  an  early  MS., 
come  the  following  stanzas  with  a  line  drawn  through  them: 

"The  thoughtless  World  to  Majesty  may  bow, 

Exalt  the  brave  and  idolize  Success; 
But  more  to  Innocence  their  Safety  owe 

Than  Power  and  Genius  e'er  conspir'd  to  bless. 

29 
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And  thou,  who  mindful  of  the  unhonoured  Dead 
Dost  in  these  Notes  their  artless  Tale  relate, 

By  Night  and  lonely  Contemplation  led 
To  linger  in  the  gloomy  Walks  of  Fate. 

Hark  how  the  sacred  Calm,  that  broods  around, 
Bids  ev'ry  fierce  tumultuous  Passion  cease, 

In  still  small  Accents  whisp'ring  from  the  Ground 
A  grateful  Earnest  of  eternal  Peace. 

No  more  with  Reason  and  thyself  at  Strife 
Give  anxious  Cares  and  endless  Wishes  room, 

But  thro'  the  Cool  sequester'd  Vale  of  Life 
Pursue  the  silent  Tenour  of  thy  Doom." 

Thus  the  poem  was  originally  intended  to  close;  the  "hoary- 
headed  swain"  and  the  epitaph  were  after-thoughts.  90.  pious, 
in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  "pius,"  dutiful,  tears  which 
are  the  natural  due  of  the  situation.  100.  Lawn  means  originally 
"a  cleared  place  in  a  wood  ",  and  as  used  by  Milton  and  Gray 
probably  means  no  mor»  than  "meadow".  116.  Gray  originally 
inserted  here  the  following  stanza,  which  was  afterwards  omitted, 
because  he  thought  that  it  formed  too  long  a  parenthesis: 

"There  scatter'd  oft,  the  Earliest  of  the  Year, 

By  Hand  unseen  are  Showers  of  vi'lets  found; 
The  Redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there, 
And  little  Footsteps  lightly  print  the  Ground." 

119.  Science.  Knowledge  in  the  wide  sense;  cf.  "Ode  on  Eton 
College",  3. 


SONNET  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  RICHARD  WEST. 

This  poem  is  dated  on  a  MS.  copy  in  Gray's  own  hand,  Aug. 
1742.  Gray's  friendship  with  Richard  West  had  begun  at  Eton 
where  they  were  at  school  together,  and  continued  to  be  very 
intimate  until  West's  early  death.  The  news  of  his  death  seems 
to  have  been  quite  unexpected  by  Gray  (see  the  introductory 
note  to  the  "Ode  on  Spring"  above).  3.  amorous  descant.  "She 
[the  Nightingale]  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung" 
(Milton,  "Paradise  Lost",  iv.  602). 
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GOLDSMITH. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728-1774)  is  one  of  the  most  winning  of 
writers,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose.  He  possessed  a  simple  yet 
charming  style,  genial  humour,  and  the  power,  within  certain 
i>arrow  limits,  of  delineating  human  life  and  character.  He  dis 
tinguished  himself  as  a  novelist  ("The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"),  as 
a  writer  for  the  stage  ("She  Stoops  to  Conquer"),  as  an  essayist 
("  Letters  of  a  Citizen  of  the  World  "),  and  as  a  poet.  His  poetic 
production  was  small;  his  principal  poems  are  the  two  included 
in  this  volume. 

THE  TRAVELLER. 

"The  Traveller"  was,  according  to  its  author,  begun  in  Switzer 
land  (1755);  it  was  published  in  1765,  and  contains  the  results 
of  the  observation  of  a  year  (1755),  when,  a  philosophic  vagabond, 
Goldsmith  wandered  on  foot  over  the  Continent.  In  his  dedi 
cation  of  the  poem  to  his  brother  he  says:  "I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  there  may  be  equal  happiness  in  states  that  are 
differently  governed  from  our  own;  that  every  state  has  a  par 
ticular  principle  of  happiness;  and  that  this  principle  in  each  may 
be  carried  to  a  mischievous  excess."  2.  Scheldt.  This  river  rises 
in  France,  and  passes  through  Belgium  and  Holland  on  its  way  to 
the  North  Sea.  Po.  The  principal  river  of  Northern  Italy. 
3.  Carinthia.  A  province  of  Austria,  east  of  the  Tyrol.  5.  Cam 
pania1 s  plain.  The  poet  seems  to  refer  to  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
the  flat  region  about  Rome.  Campania  is  properly  the  ancient 
name  of  a  district  farther  south,  in  which  the  modern  Naples  lies. 
84.  Idra's  cliffs.  There  is  an  Idra  or  Idria  in  Austria,  famous  for 
its  quicksilver  mines;  but  Goldsmith  is  thinking  of  Lake  Idro  in 
Northern  Italy,  the  shores  of  which  are  rocky  cliffs.  Arno's 
shelvy  side.  The  Arno  is  the  well-known  river  of  Tuscany  on 
which  Florence  stands.  133-134.  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
Italian  republics,  Venice,  Florence,  etc.,  were  the  leading  com 
mercial  states  in  Europe.  150.  The  poet  refers  to  the  masquerades 
of  the  carnival,  and  other  festal  seasons,  or  to  the  processions  on 
holy  days  connected  with  religious  observances.  "The  triumph 
and  the  cavalcade"  refer  to  one  and  the  same  sort  of  celebration. 
159.  domes.  Johnson  defines  "dome"  in  its  primary  meaning  as  'a 
building,  a  house ',  and  in  "The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  writes : 
"O'er  Bodley's  dome  his  future  labours  spread",  although  there 
is  no  dome,  i.e.  cupola,  on  the  Bodleian  Library.  170.  For  a  long 
period  the  Swiss  ware  the  chief  mercenary  soldiers;  in  " Hamlet", 
iv,  5,  the  King  says:  "Where  are  my  Switzers?  "  and  a  Swiss  guard 
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defended  the  French  King  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  171- 
174.  His  argument  naturally  leads  the  poet  to  dwell  on  the  un 
favourable  aspects  of  the  Swiss  country;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
he  was  unaware  of  the  beauty  of  the  Swiss  mountains.  "Gold 
smith,"  says  Macaulay,  "History",  chap.  13,  "was  one  of  the 
very  few  Saxons  who,  more  than  a  century  ago,  ventured  co  ex 
plore  the  Highlands.  He  was  disgusted  by  the  hideous  wilder 
ness,  and  declared  that  he  greatly  preferred  the  charming  country 
round  Leyden,  the  vast  expanse  of  verdant  meadow,  and  the 
villas  with  their  statues  and  grottoes,  trim  flower-beds,  and  recti 
linear  avenues."  190.  savage.  Now  used  of  human  creatures 
only,  but  Pope,  "Iliad"  xviii,  373,  speaks  of  a  lion  as  "a  grim 
savage".  215.  science.  Science  means  'knowledge'  originally, 
and  in  the  18th  century  was  much  more  comprehensively  used 
than  at  present.  234.  cow'ring.  It  is  unusual  that  this  word 
should  be  used  without  the  implication  of  fear;  the  "New  English 
Dictionary"  quotes  a  similar  case  from  Bacon,  "Sylva  Syl- 
varum",  §  155.  243-254.  George  Primrose  in  the  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  tells  of  similar  experiences:  "I  passed  among  the 
harmless  peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among  such  of  the  French  as 
were  poor  enough  to  be  very  merry;  for  I  found  them  sprightly  in 
proportion  to  their  wants.  Whenever  I  approached  a  peasant's 
house  towards  nightfall,  I  played  one  of  my  most  merry  tunes,  and 
that  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging  but  subsistence  for  the  next 
day."  Loire.  A  river  flowing  through  the  central  part  of  France 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  253.  gesiic  lore.  Knowledge  of  dancing; 
'gestic'  cognate  with  gesture.  286.  rampire.  A  variant  of  ram 
part.  293.  yellow-blossom' d.  The  reference  is  to  the  yellow 
flowers  that  grow  in  marshy  places,  e.g.  the  marsh-marigold. 
310.  Compare 

"Peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves." 

"Julius  Caesar,"  i,  2,  137. 

313-316.  Caesar  includes  under  the  Belgae  a  number  of  tribes 
inhabiting  the  country  between  the  Rhine,  Seine,  and  Marne. 
319.  Arcadian.  Arcadia,  the  central  part  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
was  the  favourite  scene  of  pastoral  poetry,  and  so  the  word  is 
employed  to  suggest  a  land  of  ideal  beauty.  320.  fam'd  Hydaspes. 
The  classic  name  for  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjaub,  now  the 
Jelum.  Many  marvellous  tales  were  connected  with  it ;  cf .  Hor. 
"Odes",  i,  22:  Quae  loca  fabulosus  lambit  Hydaspes.  339-342. 
"Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "two  men  of  any  other  nation  who  are  shown 
into  a  room  together,  at  a  house  where  they  are  both  visitors,  will 
immediately  find  some  conversation.  But  two  Englishmen  will 
probably  go  each  to  a  different  window,  and  remain  in  obstinate 
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silence.  Sir,  we  as  yet  do  not  enough  understand  the  common 
rights  of  humanity."  (Boswell's  "Johnson,"  vol.  iv.)  358. 
wrote.  A  common  form  of  the  prefect  participle  in  the  18th  cen 
tury.  377-392.  When  George  III  came  to  the  throne,  he  attempt 
ed  to  make  himself  the  actual,  as  well  as  the  nominal,  head  of  the 
government,  and  to  free  himself  from  the  domination  of  the  great 
Whig  families,  who  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
had  ruled  the  kingdom.  Goldsmith  was  a  Tory  and  his  sym 
pathies  were  with  the  King.  381-384.  Goldsmith  says  in  the 
preface  to  his  "History  of  England":  "It  is  not  yet  decided  in 
politics  whether  the  diminution  of  kingly  power  in  England  tends 
to  increase  the  happiness  or  freedom  of  the  people.  For  my  own 
part,  from  seeing  the  bad  effect  of  the  tyranny  of  the  great  in 
those  republican  states  that  pretend  to  be  free,  I  cannot  help 
wishing  that  our  monarchs  may  still  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  power 
of  controlling  the  encroachments  of  the  great  at  home."  385-386. 
The  Tories,  who  had  for  years  been  in  opposition,  naturally  took 
an  unfavourable  view  of  recent  legislation.  Lecky  says:  "  It  was 
the  constant  practice  of  parliament  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  new  offences  arose  or  when  old  offences  assumed  a  new 
prominence,  to  pass  special  acts  making  them  capital.  Hence  an 
enormous  and  undigested  multiplication  of  capital  offences, 
which  soon  made  the  criminal  code  a  mere  sanguinary  chaos. 
Previous  to  the  Revolution  the  number  in  the  statute-book  is 
said  not  to  have  exceeded  fifty.  During  the  reign  of  George  1 1 
sixty-three  new  ones  were  added."  ("History  of  England", 
chap,  xxiii.)  385.  "  By  'each  wanton  judge*  is  perhaps  meant  the 
lord  chancellor  of  the  Whig  government  for  the  time  being,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  new  statutes  which  were  made  by  parlia 
ment."  (Dr.  Hill's  note.)  387-388.  Goldsmith  refers  to  the  em 
ployment  of  wealth,  obtained  in  India  and  elsewhere,  for  the 
purchase  of  voters  and  seats  in  parliament.  "In  the  first  decade 
of  George  III  also,  the  nabobs  or  Indian  adventurers,  who  had 
returned  in  great  numbers  laden  with  tha  spoils  of  Hindostan, 
began  to  appear  prominently  in  English  political  life.  At  the  end 
of  1767,  Chesterfield  was  told  'that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
borough  to  be  had  now,  for  that  the  rich  East  and  West  Indians 
had  secured  them  all  at  the  rate  of  3.000/  at  least,  but  many  at 
4.000/,  and  two  or  three  that  he  knew  at  5.000/.'  '  For  some  years 
past,'  said  Chatham,  in  1770,  'there  has  been  an  influx  of  wealth 
into  this  country  which  has  been  attended  with  many  fatal  con 
sequences,  because  it  has  not  been  the  regular,  natural  product 
of  labour  and  industry.  The  riches  of  Asia  have  been  poured  in 
upon  us,  and  have  brought  with  them  not  only  Asiatic  luxury, 
but,  I  fear,  Asiatic  principles  of  government.  Without  connections, 
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without  any  natural  interest  in  the  soil,  the  importers  of 
foreign  gold  have  forced  their  way  into  parliament  by  such  a 
torrent  of  private  corruption  as  no  private  hereditary  fortune 
could  resist.'  .  .  .  (Lecky's  "England",  chap,  xi.)  395.  The  king 
is  the  fountain  of  honour.  397,  foil.  This  passage  contains  the 
theme  which  is  expanded  in  "The  Deserted  Village".  411. 
Oswego.  A  river  in  the  State  of  New  York,  emptying  into  Lake 
Ontario.  Fort  Oswego  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1756,  and  in 
a  plan  of  it  in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  1757,  a  large 
swamp  is  marked  in  the  neighbourhood.  412.  Niagara.  It  will 
be  noted  that,  the  accent  here  is  on  the  penultimate;  this  was  the 
original  pronunciation.  435.  wheel.  An  instrument  of  torture. 
420.  This  line,  lines  429-434,  and  437-438  were,  according  to 
Boswell,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson.  436.  "Two  brothers,  George 
and  Luke  Dosa,  headed  a  rebellion  in  Hungary  in  1514.  George, 
not  Luke,  was  punished  by  his  head  being  encircled  with  a  red-hot 
iron  crown.  .  .  .  Damiens,  a  madman,  had,  in  1757,  made  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  King  of  France.  For  this  he  was  put 
to  death  with  the  most  infernal  cruelties  that  the  science  of  man 
could  devise.  Goldsmith,  it  is  reported,  said  that  by  the  'bedof  steel' 
he  meant  the  rack.  But  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  quotes  from  Smol 
lett's  'History  of  England',  bk.  iii,  7,  25:  'Being  conducted  to 
the  conciergerie,  an  iron  bed,  which  likewise  served  for  a  chair, 
was  prepared  for  him,  and  to  this  he  was  fascened  with  chains.'" 
(Dr.  Hill's  note.) 

THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

This  poem  was  first  published  in  May  1770.  Its  success  was 
great,  and  it  won,  on  its  first  appearance,  the  commendations  of 
two  men  who  were  probably  the  most  competent  living  judges, 
Goethe  and  Gray.  The  Dedication  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  con 
tains  the  following  passages:  "How  far  you  may  be  pleased  with 
the  versification  and  mere  mechanical  parts  of  this  attempt  I 
don't  pretend  to  inquire;  but  I  know  you  will  object — and  indeed 
several  of  our  best  and  wisest  friends  concur  in  the  opinion — that 
the  depopulation  it  deplores  is  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  the  dis 
orders  it  laments  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  poet's  own  imagina 
tion.  To  this  I  can  scarce  make  any  other  answer  than  that  I 
sincerely  believe  what  I  have  written;  that  I  have  taken  all 
possible  pains,  in  my  country  excursions  for  these  four  or  five 
years  past,  to  be  certain  of  what  I  allege;  and  that  all  my  views 
and  inquiries  have  led  me  to  believe  those  miseries  real  which  I 
here  attempt  to  display.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into 
an  inquiry  whether  the  country  be  depopulating  or  not  ;  the 
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discussion  would  take  up  much  room,  and  I  should  prove  myself, 
at  best,  an  indifferent  politician  to  tire  the  n-udrr  with  a  long 
preface  when  I  want  his  unfatigued  attention  to  a  long  poem. 
In  regretting  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  I  inveigh  against 
the  increase  of  our  luxuries;  and  here  I  also  expect  the  shout  of 
modern  politicians  against  me.  For  twenty  or  thirty  years  past 
it  has  been  the  fashion  to  consider  luxury  as  one  of  the  greatest 
national  advantages;  and  all  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  in  that 
particular,  as  erroneous.  Still,  however,  I  must  remain  a  pro 
fessed  ancient  on  that  head,  and  continue  to  think  those  luxuries 
prejudicial  to  states  by  which  so  many  vices  are  introduced  and 
so  many  kingdoms  have  been  undone.  Indeed,  so  much  has  been 
poured  out  of  late  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  that  merely 
for  the  sake  of  novelty  and  variety  one  would  sometimes  wish  to 
be  in  the  right."  1.  Auburn  is  not  an  actual  village;  the  poem 
contains  idealized  reminiscences  of  Lissoy,  the  Irish  village  where 
the  Poet's  early  years  were  passed.  12.  decent.  Comely  (Latin 
"decens").  27.  mistrustless.  He  was  unconscious  that  his  face 
was  smutted.  35.  lawn.  The  word  is  used  loosely  here,  and  means 
no  more  than  grassy  plain.  44.  bittern.  The  name  is  applied  to  a 
genus  of  birds  nearly  allied  to  the  heron.  The  bird  is  associated 
with  lonely  and  desolate  scenes,  e.g.,  Isaiah  xiv,  23:  "I  will  make 
it  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water."  Goldsmith, 
"Animated  Nature",  vol.  vi,  says:  "Those  who  have  walked  on 
an  evening  by  the  sedgy  sides  of  an  unfrequented  river  must  re 
member  a  variety  of  notes  from  different  water-fowl.  .  .  .  But  of 
all  these  sounds  there  is  none  so  hollow  as  the  booming  of  the 
bittern.  ...  I  remember  in  the  place  where  I  was  a  boy,  with 
what  terror  this  bird's  note  affected  the  whole  village."  Tennyson 
refers  to  the  same  bird  (under  the  name  of  "butter-bump  ")  in  the 
"  Northern  Farmer  (Old  Style) ".  63-64.  trade's  unfeeling  train,etc. 
Those  who  having  become  wealthy  by  trade,  buy  the  land  for  pur 
poses  of  pleasure  and  display,  and  so  drive  out  the  small  culti 
vators.  Lecky,  "History  of  England",  chap,  xxiii,  quotes  from 
a  pamphlet  published  in  1786,  in  which  the  writer  complains  that 
"the  landowner  converts  twenty  small  farms  into  about  four 
large  ones,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tenants  of  these  large  farms 
are  tied  down  in  their  leases  not  to  plough  any  of  the  premises  so 
let  to  farm,  by  which  means  [of]  several  hundred  villages  that 
forty  years  ago  contained  between  400  and  500  inhabitants,  very 
few  will  now  be  found  to  exceed  80,  and  some  not  half  that  num 
ber;  nay,  some  contain  only  one  poor,  old,  decrepit  man  or  woman 
hired  by  the  occupiers  of  the  land.  .  .  .  The  young  and  healthy 
have  dispersed  themselves;  those  that  could  pay  their  passage 
having  transported  themselves  to  America."  117.  "He  took  his 
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flageolet  from  his  pocket,  and  played  a  simple  melody.  Appar 
ently  the  tune  awoke  the  corresponding  associations  of^a  damsel, 
who,  close  beside  a  fine  spring  about  half  way  down  tKe  descent, 
and  which  had  once  supplied  the  castle  with  water,  was  engaged 
in  bleaching  linen.  She  immediately  took  up  the  song."  (Scott, 
"Guy  Mannering",  chap,  xli.)  121.  bayed.  Barked  at;  cf. 
"Julius  Caesar",  iv,  3:  "I  had  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon." 
126.  fluctuate.  Move  as  the  waves  (Lat.  "fluctus");  rise  and  fall 
with  the  breeze.  128.  bloomy  flush.  The  reference  is  not  to  colour, 
but  to  exuberance;  "bloomy"  is  blooming.  Cf.  Scott's  "Heart  of 
Midlothian " :  "I  thought  of  the  bonny  bit  thorn  that  our  father 
rooted  out  o'  the  yard  last  May,  when  it  had  a'  the  flush  of 
blossoms  on  it."  130.  plashy.  Full  of  pools;  properly  applies  to 
the  ground  surrounding  the  spring.  142.  forty  pounds.  This  was 
the  income  of  his  brother  Henry,  according  to  the  dedication  of 
"The  Traveller".  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  first  living  brought 
him  £35  a  year,  but  his  second  only  £15.  155.  broken.  This  term 
was  commonly  applied  in  the  18th  century  to  discharged  soldiers. 
194.  furze.  A  shrub  with  brilliant  yellow  flowers  found  on  com 
mons  and  other  waste  places.  205-206.  The  rhyme  is  defective, 
but  Goldsmith  may  have  pronounced  "fault "  without  the  1.  He 
uses  the  same  rhyme  "  Retaliation",  11.  73-74,  and  in  "Edwin  and 
Angelina";  see  also  Pope's  "Essay  on  Criticism",  11.  422-423. 
209.  terms  and  tides.  Auburn  is  evidently  an  inland  village,  and 
hence  "tides"  is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  most  usual  sense.  In  Old 
English  the  word  meant  "time",  hence  noontide,  Christmas-tide, 
etc.  i* Terms"  and  "tides",  therefore,  do  not  differ  greatly  in 
meaning;  "term"  is  the  word  used  in  connection  with  law-courts 
and  universities:  Michaelmas  term,  Hilary  term;  "tide"  is  used 
of  the  church  festivals.  227.  nicely-sanded.  Sand  was  thrown  on 
the  floor,  as  rushes  were  in  Shakespeare's  time  and  sawdust  in 
butcher-shops  in  our  own  day.  232.  The  Twelve  Good  Rules.  Cer 
tain  rules  of  conduct  ascribed  to  Charles  I,  such  as:  "Pick  no 
quarrels",  "Reveal  no  secrets".  They  were  printed  on  a  broad 
side  with  a  rude  wood-cut  of  the  king's  execution.  the  Royal 
Game  of  Goose.  Played  by  two  persons  with  dice  on  a  board 
divided  into  compartments  on  some  of  which  a  goose  was  painted. 
"  Royal"  is  a  complimentary  epithet  often  prefixed  tb  the  names 
of  games  without  any  apparent  reason.  234.  fennel.  An  aromatic 
shrub.  250.  This  custom  of  the  lady's  touching  the  cup  with  her 
lips  before  it  was  drunk  is  often  alluded  to  in  literature;  cf.  Scott's 
"Young  Lochinvar":  "The  bride  kissed  the  goblet,  the  knight 
took  it  up";  and  Ben  Johnson's  song:  "O  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the 
cup  ".  259.  long  pomp.  "  Pomp  "  originally  meant  procession,  and 
seems  to  be  used  in  this  sense  here,  although  processions  were  not 
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an  ordinary  amusement  of  the  English  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
"Long  pomp"  may  mean  a  tedious  and  ostentatious  entertain 
ment,  but  the  other  interpretation  is  favoured  by  1.  317.  SOS- 
SOS.  "An  immense  proportion  of  England  at  this  time  was  still 
waste,  or  was  held  in  common  and  very  slightly  cultivated.  By 
the  law  of  England  the  soil  of  common  land  belonged  usually  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  the  surrounding  freeholders  had  certain 
defined  rights  upon  it.  They  were  of  different  kinds — rights  of 
pasture,  .  .  .  rights  of  cutting  wood  and  turf,  and  also  rights  of 
cultivation."  (Lecky's  "History  of  Eng.  in  18th  Century"; 
see,  also,  chap,  xxiii  for  fuller  information.)  Green  says  ("Hist, 
of  Eng.  People",  chap,  x):  "Between  the  first  and  the  last 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  fourth  part  of  England  was 
reclaimed  from  waste  and  brought  under  tillage.  At  the  Revolu 
tion  of  1688  more  than  halt  the  kingdom  was  believed  to 
consist  of  moorland  and  forest  and  fen;  and  vast  commons  and 
wastes  covered  the  greater  part  of  England  north  of  the  Humber. 
But  the  numerous  enclosure  bills  which  began  with  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second,  and  especially  marked  that  of  his  successor, 
changed  the  whole  face  of  the  country."  318.  The  number  of 
capital  crimes  was  very  great  (cf.  note  on  "The  Traveller",  1. 385), 
and  included  minor  offences,  the  cutting  down  of  trees  in  an  orch 
ard,  the  stealing  of  linen  from  a  bleaching  ground.  "Gallows  were 
erected  in  every  important  quarter  of  the  city,  and  on  many  of 
them  corpses  were  left  rotting  in  chains"  (Lecky,  "Hist,  of  Eng 
land",  chap.  iii).  319.  dome.  See  "The  Traveller",  159 and  note. 
The  poet  may  have  had  in  mind  more  especially  the  great  build 
ings  for  public  entertainments  like  the  Ranelagh,  with  its  rotunda 
150  feet  in  diameter.  322.  In  those  days  of  dark  streets,  it  was 
usual  to  go  about  at  night  accompanied  by  link-boys  bearing 
torches.  344.  Altama.  The  Altamaha  river  in  Georgia.  355.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  "  tiger"  refers  to  the  jaguar,  but  in  "The 
Citizen  of  the  World",  xvii,  Goldsmith  speaks  as  if  tigers  were 
found  in  Canada.  362.  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

"The  kiss  snatch'd  hasty  from  the  side-long  maid, 
On  purpose  guardless,  or  pretending  sleep." 

(Thomson's  "Winter",  625-6). 

427-430.  These  four  lines  were  written,  according  to  Boswell,  by 
Dr.  Johnson. 

BURNS. 

The  son  of  an  Ayrshire  farmer,  Robert  Burns  (1759-1796),  in 
spite  of  the  poverty  and  hard  labour,  gained  an  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  best  writers  of  literary  English,  a  wide  knowledge 
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of  the  abundant  poetry  in  the  Scottish  vernacular,  and  the 
ability  to  use  his  mother  tongue,  with  extraordinary  effectiveness. 
Possessed  of  unusual  intellectual  force,  large  powers  of  observa 
tion  and  description,  intense  emotions,  and  the  instinct  for  ex 
pression,  he  wrote  poetry  which  vividly  portrayed  Scottish  life  or 
which  revealed  the  various  sides  of  'his  own  character.  Probably 
no  other  poet  has  ever  so  adequately  expressed  the  life  and  feeling 
of  the  common  people  of  any  nation.  Historically  his  poetry 
marks  an  epoch  by  its  passion,  its  humour,  its  simple  truth,  its 
lyrical  power,  and  the  directness  and  sincerity  of  its  style. 

MARY  MORISON. 

This  song,  though  not  printed  until  1800,  is  one  of  the  poet's 
earlier  compositions.  1.  trysted  hour.  Appointed  hour.  5.  bide 
the  stoure.  ^  Endure  the  turmoil,  bear  the  hardship.  10.  gaed. 
Went.  ha'.  Hall.  13.  braw.  Gaily  dressed.  14.  yon.  Yonder 
(maiden). 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEIL. 

Published  in  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  Burns's  poems  in  1786 
and  written  in  the  preceding  year.  The  poem  is  in  part  an  illus 
tration  of  Scottish  superstitions,  and  in  part  a  vigorous  satire. 
Burns  prefixes  the  lines  from  "Paradise  Lost",  I,  128-9: 

"O  Prince!     O  chief  of  many  throned  powers 
That  led  th'  embattled  Seraphim  to  war." 

2.  Clootie.  Hoofie,  from  cloot,  a  hoof.  5.  spairges.  Splashest. 
brunstane  cootie.  Pail  of  brimstone.  6.  scaud.  Scald.  7.  Hangie. 
Hangman.  11.  skelp.  Spank.  15.  lowin  heugh.  Flaming  hollow. 
17.  lag.  Slow.  18.  blate.  Bashful,  scaur.  Timid,  apt  to  be 
scared.  19.  Whyles.  Sometimes.  22.  Tirlin.  Stripping,  unroof 
ing.  30.  eldritch.  Hideous,  terrible.  32.  douce.  Sedate,  re 
spectable.  33.  yont  the  dyke.  Beyond  the  wall.  35.  boortrees. 
Alders.  38.  sklentin.  Slanting,  squinting.  40.  ayont  the  lough. 
Beyond  the  lake  or  pond.  41.  rash-buss.  Tuft  of  rushes.  42. 
sugh.  Rushing  sound  as  of  wind  in  treas.  43.  nieve.  Fist.  45. 
stoor.  Harsh.  47.  squatter' d.  Fluttered  through  the  water;  the 
word  is  imitative  of  a  duck's  flight.  49.  warlocks.  Wizards.  51. 
muirs.  Moors.  53.  in  kirk-yards,  etc.  In  Burns's  Tarn  o'  Shanter, 
such  a  meeting  is  described.  54.  howkit.  Dug  up.  56.  kirn. 
Churn.  59.  dawtit,  twal-pint  hawkie.  The  petted  cow  that  gives 
twelve  pints  of  milk.  60.  as  yell's  the  bull.  As  dry  as  the  bull. 
62.  croose.  Bold.  63.  wark-lume.  Work-loom.  64.  cantrip. 
Magic.  66.  bit.  Crisis.  67.  thowes.  Thaws,  snawy  hoord. 
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Snowy  hoard.  68.  float.  Flood,  boord.  Border,  shore  (of  the 
brook).  69.  water-kelpies.  Water-spirits.  73.  aft.  Oft.  spun- 
kies.  Will-o'-the-wisps.  75.  bleezin.  Blazing.  81.  maun.  Must. 
89.  swaird.  Sward.  91.  sneck-drawin.  Latch-lifting;  hence  pry 
ing,  intruding.  93.  brogue.  Trick.  9,5.  shog.  Shake.  96.  maist. 
Almost.  97.  bizz.  Flurry.  97.  reckit  duds.  Smoked  clothes. 
reestet  gizz.  Smoke-dried  face.  98.  smoutic.  Smutty.  101. 
sklented.  Cast  obliquely;  cf.  sklentin,  1.  38;  man  of  Uz.  Job. 
103.  thrall.  Servitude.  104.  brak'  him  out.  Forced  him  out  by 
breaking,  house  and  haV.  House  and  hold,  i.e.,  habitation;  the 
two  words  often  occur  together.  See  "To  a  Mouse",  1.  34  (p.  86, 
below).  107.  lows' d.  Loosed,  scaul.  Scolding  wife.  108. 
warst  ava\  Worst  of  all.  110.  fechtin.  Fighting.  111.  sin'  that 
day  Michael  did  you  pierce,  as  related  by  Milton,  in  "Paradise 
Lost ",  Book  VI,  1.  325.  113.  ding.  Beat  down;  hence,  overcome. 
Lallan.  Lowland  Scotch.  Erse.  Gaelic,  Highland  Scotch; 
strictly  speaking,  the  word  should  be  confined  to  Irish  Gaelic. 
115.  Cloots.  Hoofs.  116.  Bardie.  Poet,  rantin.  Making  merry. 
H7.linkin.  Tripping.  HQ.jinkin.  Dodging.  121.  auld  Nickie- 
ben.  A  variant  of  "Old  Nick".  122.  men'.  Mend.  123.  aiblins. 
Perhaps.  124.  hae  a  stake.  Have  an  opportunity  (of  salvation). 
The  phrase  comes  from  gambling,  where  "to  have  a  stake", 
i.e.,  to  have  money  to  stake,  would  be  to  have  a  chance  of  winning. 
125.  wae.  Sad. 

FROM  LINES  TO  JOHN  LAPRAIK. 

The  poetical  epistle  from  which  these  lines  are  taken  was 
written  by  Burns  on  April  1,  1785.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
poem  he  tells  how  on  last  Shrove-Tuesday,  at  a  social  gathering, 
he  was  greatly  pleased  by  a  song,  which,  as  he  learned,  had  been 
composed  by  a  poet  of  Muirkirk,  in  Ayrshire.  To  this  old  man, 
John  Lapraik  (1727-1807),  Burns  accordingly  introduced  him 
self  in  this  letter,  and  requested  a  meeting.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  two  other  epistles  by  Burns  resulted  from  the  friendship. 
In  the  following  extract,  Burns,  in  order  to  show  his  "friend-to-be  " 
what  he  is,  states  his  qualifications  as  a  poet.  64.  sairs.  Serves. 
65.  shools.  Shovels.  66.  knappin-hammers.  Stone-breakers. 
67.  hashes.  Fools.  69.  stirks.  Young  steers.  71.  syne.  Then. 
73.  ae.  One.  75.  dub.  Puddle. 

FROM  LINES  TO  WILLIAM  SIMSON. 

These  lines  were  addressed  to  William  Simson,  the  school 
master  of  Ochiltree  in  Ayrshire,  May  1785.  They  are  a 
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statement  of  Burns's  ambition  to  vie  with  Scottish  poets  already 
famous,  by  celebrating  the  scenic  beauties  and  romantic  associa 
tions  of  his  own  district.  1.  Coila.  The  poetic  name  for  Kyle, 
the  district  of  Ayrshire  between  the  rivers  Irvine  and  Doon. 
fidge  fu'  fain.  Fidget  full  gladly,  wriggle  or  tremble  with  delight. 
2.  bardies  o'  her  ain.  Poets  of  her  own.  3.  chiels.  Fellows,  their 
chanters.  The  pipes  of  their  bag-pipes,  hain.  Spare.  10.  New 
Holland.  The  former  name  for  Australia.  1.2.  Magellan.  Strait 
between  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  mainland  of  South  America. 
13.  Ramsay.  Allan  Ramsay  (1686-1758).  an  Edinburgh  book 
seller,  editor,  and  poet.  By  his  collections  entitled  "Evergreen" 
(1724)  and  "Tea  Table  Miscellany"  (1724-7)  he  helped  to  revive 
interest  in  the  older  Scottish  poems  and  ballads.  His  play,  "The 
Gentle  Shepherd"  (1725)  and  his  poems  (1728)  encouraged  the 
use  of  the  Scottish  dialect  for  literary  composition.  Fergusson. 
Robert  Fergusson  (1750-1774)  an  Edinburgh  lawyer's  clerk  and 
poet  who  used  the  Scottish  dialect.  Some  of  his  satirical  and 
descriptive  poems  afforded  a  model  for  Burns.  His  premature 
death  was  hastened  by  poverty  and  dissipation.  14.  a  lift  aboon. 
A  lift -up.  15,  16.  Yarrow  and  Tweed  .  .  .  rings,  e.g.  in  "The  Braes 
of  Yarrow."  See  p.  4  above.  17.  Irwin,  Lugar,  Ayr,  and  Doon. 
Rivers  of  Ayrshire.  19.  Ilissus.  The  well-known  river  of  Athens. 
21.  fit.  Foot.  23.  gar.  Make,  burnies.  Little  brooks.  25.  fells. 
Hills,  braes.  Steep  slopes.  27.  dens.  Glens,  wooded  hollows. 

28.  Wallace.     The  liberator  of  Scotland  from  English  rule;  de 
feated  the  English  at  Stirling  Brig,  1297;  defeated  by  Edward  I 
at  Falkirk,  1298;  executed  in  London,  1305.    These  with  many 
events  unknown  to  history  are  related  in  a  15th  century  poem 
attributed  to  one  Blind  Harry  the  minstrel,  which  in  a  modernized 
versic  n  by  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield,  Burns  had  read  in  early  youth 
and    which    had   deeply   impressed    him.       Many   of   Wallace's 
stratagems  and  surprises  of  the  English  there  recorded,  occurred 
in  Ayrshine,  where  Wallace  had  an  uncle,  Sir  Reginald  Crawford. 

29.  bure  the  gree.     Carried  off  the  prize.     30.  Southron  billies. 
English  fellows.    32.  boils  up.    Burns  says  of  Hamilton  of  Gilbert- 
field's  version  of  the  Wallace:  "it  poured  a  Scottish  prejudice  in 
my  veins,  which  will  boil  along  there  till  the  flood-gates  of  life 
shut  in  eternal  rest".    35.  red-wat-shod.    Red-wet-shod,  shod  with 
blood.     37.  haughs.     Meadows  by  a  river-side.     38.  lintwhites. 
Linnets.     39.  jinkin.     Dodging,     whids.     Gambols.     41.  cushat. 
Wood-pigeon.    57.  burn's.    Brook's.    58.  think  lang.    Think  the 
time  long.    61.  warty.    Worldly.    62.  Hog-shouther.    Jostle;  liter 
ally  hog-shoulder,  push  together  like  pigs  at  a  trough,    jundie. 
Push.    63.  descrive.    Describe.    66.  Bum.    Hum. 
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TO  A  MOUSE. 

Burns,  while  following  the  plough  at  Mossgicl,  turned  up  a  field- 
mouse  in  her  nest,  and  the  boy  who  was  holding  the  horses  ran  to 
kill  it;  but  Burns  saved  the  mouse  and  immortalized  it  in  these 
lines.  They  were  printed  in  the  Kilmarnock  edition,  1786.  1. 
sleekit.  Sleek.  4.  bickerin  brattle.  Hurrying  scamper.  5.  laith, 
Loth.  6.  pattle.  A  small  long-handled  spade  for  removing  clay 
fiom  the  ploughshare.  13.  whyles.  Sometimes.  14.  maun.  Must. 
15.  daimen.  Occasional,  icker.  Ear  of  corn,  a  throve.  Twenty- 
four  sheaves.  17.  lave.  Rest.  20.  silly.  Feeble;  the  word 
originally  meant  blessed,  then  innocent,  then  weak  or  simple,  and 
lastly,  foolish.  21.  big.  Build.  22.  foggage.  Coarse  grass. 
24.  snell.  Piercing.  34.  But.  Without,  house  or  hald.  House  or 
habitation ;  cf .  "  Address  to  the  Deil  " ,  1. 104.  35.  thole.  Endure. 
36.  cranreuch.  Hoar-frost.  37.  no  thy  lane.  Not  alone.  40.  a-gley. 
Amiss. 

THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

"The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  was  composed  at  the  close  of 
1785,  and  published  in  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  1786.  It  is  a 
noble  representation  of  the  serious  and  devotional  side  of  the 
Scottish  life,  based  on  the  poet's  recollection  of  his  own  family 
life.  In  language  and  metre,  the  poem  is  less  typical  of  Burns  than 
the  other  selections.  The  Scottish  dialect  is  largely  overbalanced 
by  literary  English.  There  are  several  imitations  of  Pope,  Gray, 
and  Goldsmith,  and  the  metre  is  the  Spenserian  stanza  which  is 
not  a  Scottish  form  of  verse.  Burns  prefixed  to  the  poem  11.  29-32 
of  Gray's  "Elegy".  Robert  Aikin  (1739-1807)  was  a  solicitor  in 
the  town  of  Ayr,  an  opponent  of  the  "auld  licht"  or  orthodox 
party  in  the  kirk,  and  a  friend  of  Burns.  6.  lowly  train.  Cf. 
Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village",  1.  252;  life's  sequestered  scene. 
Cf.  Gray's  "Elegy",  1.  75.  10.  sugh.  Rushing  sound.  14.  Cotter 
(also  spelt  "cottar"),  a  peasant  who  occupied  a  cottage  and  plot  of 

§  round  on  «i  farm  and  paid  his  rent  by  working  for  the  farmer. 
1-22.  Cf.  Gray's  "Elegy",  11.  23-24.  '21.  stacker.  Stagger.  22. 
flichterin.  Fluttering.  23.  ingle.  Fire-place.  Cf.  Gray's  "Elegy", 
1.  21.  26.  kiaugh.  Cark,  anxiety.  28.  Belyve.  Presently.  30. 
ca.  Drive,  tentie.  Heedful,  rin.  Run.  31.  cannie.  Easy;  the 
word  has  various  other  meanings,  such  as  shrewd,  cautious,  and 
quiet,  toun  here  means  farm;  the  word  means  literally  "an  en 
closed  place"  and  in  Scottish  may  refer  to  a  single  dwelling. 
34.  braw.  Fine.  35.  sair-won.  Sore-won,  earned  with  hard  work. 
38.  spiers.  Asks.  40.  uncos.  Unusual  events,  wonders  (from 
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Anglo-Saxon  "uncuth",  unknown).  44.  Gars.  Makes,  claes. 
Clothes,  amaist.  Almost.  48.  eydent.  Diligent.  49.  jauk. 
Trifle.  62.  hafflins.  Half;  the  termination  "lins"  is  the  same  as 
-long  in  "headlong".  64.  ben.  Inside;  the  opposite  is  but,  outside. 
A  cottar's  hut  usually  contained  only  two  rooms,  an  outer  and  an 
inner,  called  respectively  'but'  and  'ben'.  67.  cracks.  Chats. 
kye.  Plural  of  cow.  69.  Hate.  Shy.  laithfu\  Bashful.  72.  the 
lave.  The  rest.  93.  sowpe.  Liquid  part  of  the  meal,  milk,  haw- 
kie.  Cow.  94.  yont  the  hallan.  Beyond  the  partition.  96.  iveel- 
hain'd.  Well  saved,  kebbuck.  Cheese,  fell.  Pungent.  97.  aft. 
Often.  99.  towmond.  Twelvemonth,  sin'  lint  was  i1  the  bell. 
Since  flax  was  in  flower.  103.  ha' -bible.  Hall  bible,  family  bible; 
so  named  from  the  original  use  of  a  large  bible  at  prayers  in  the 
nobleman's  hall.  105.  lyart.  Grey,  haffets.  Sides  of  the  head. 
107.  wales.  Chooses.  111-113.  Dundee,  Martyrs,  Elgin,  Scottish 
psalm-tunes,  beets.  Incites.  138.  Burns  is  here  quoting  from 
memory  from  Pope's  "Windsor  Forest".  11.  111-112: 

"See!  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs, 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings." 

166.  Quoted  from  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man",  Book  IV,  1.  248. 

167.  certes.    Certainly.    177.  luxury's  contagion.    Cf.  Goldsmith's 
"Deserted  Village",  11.  385-394.    183.  Wallace's  undaunted  heart. 
See  Burns's  "To  William  Simson",  11. 28-36,  and  notes. 

TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY. 

At  the  time  when  this  poem  was  written  Burns  was  in  great 
distress  and  anxiety,  and  was  meditating  emigration  to  Jamaica. 
His  circumstances  are  reflected  in  this  poem,  which,  like  the  lines 
"To  a  Mouse",  was  composed  at  the  plough.  It  was  published  in 
1786.  1.  crimson-tipped.  Canadian  students  should  remember 
that  the  daisy  here  meant  (bellis  perennis)  is  an  entirely  different 
flower  from  that  commonly  called  daisy  in  this  country  (ox-eye 
daisy,  chrysanthemum  leucanthemum).  3.  stoure.  Dust. 
"Stoure"  means  primarily  turmoil  ("Mary  Morison",  1.  5),  hence 
dust  in  motion.  20.  wa's.  Walls.  21.  bield.  Shelter.  23.  histie. 
Dry,  barren,  stibble.  Stubble.  39.  card.  Compass,  as  in 
"Macbeth",  I,  Hi,  17. 

TAM  GLEN. 

This  characteristic  specimen  of  Burns  as  humourist  and  song 
writer  was  composed  for  Johnson's  "Scots  Musical  Museum", 
the  collection  to  which  Burns  so  largely  contributed  and  by 
which  he  did  so  much  to  preserve  the  old  Scottish  song-tunes  and 
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to  reclaim  and  improve  the  fragmentary  or  unworthy  verses 
often  attached  to  them.  "Tarn  Glen"  appeared  in  the  third 
volume  (1790).  1.  tittie.  Sister.  5.  sic.  Such.  braw.  Hand 
some.  6.  poortith.  Poverty,  fen'.  Fend,  shift;  cf.  the  phrase 
"to  fend  for  oneself".  10.  ben.  Inside,  into  the  inner  room; 
cf.  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night",  1.  64.  11.  blaws.  Blows,  boasts. 
13.  minnie.  Mother,  deave.  Deafen.  18.  marks.  A  mark  in 
Scots  currency  was  worth  a  little  over  a  shilling  (13J  pence). 
21.  valentines'  dealing.  At  valentine  parties  the  names  of  lads  and 
lasses  were  written  on  separate  slips  of  paper,  and  the  name 
drawn  at  random  indicated  the  future  wife  or  husband.  22.  mou. 
Mouth,  sten.  Leap.  25-26.  waukin  my  droukit  sark-sleeve. 
Watching  my  drenched  shirt-sleeve.  Burns  describes  this  prac 
tice  in  his  notes  to  his  poem  "Hallowe'en",  where  this  and  many 
other  superstitions  of  that  festival  are  described  or  referred  to: 
"You  go  out,  one  or  more  (for  this  is  a  social  spell)  to  a  south 
running  spring  or  rivulet  where  the  lairds'  lands  meet,  and  dip 
your  left  shirt-sleeve.  Go  to  bed  in  sight  of  a  fire,  and  hang  your 
wet  sleeve  before  it  to  dry.  Lie  awake,  and  sometime  near  mid 
night  an  apparition  having  the  exact  figure  of  the  grand  object 
in  question  (i.e.,  your  future  husband)  will  come  and  turn  the 
sleeve  as  if  to  dry  the  other  side".  27.  staukin.  Stalking.  28. 
breeks.  Breeches. 

BONIE  DOON. 

Of  the  three  versions  of  this  song  that  here  printed  is  the  second 
and  best.  The  first  or  trial  sketch,  beginning  "Sweet  are  the 
banks — the  banks  o'  Doon  ",  was  sent  by  Burns  to  Allan  Cunning 
ham,  March  11,  1791;  the  second  version,  made  shortly  after 
wards,  was  not  published  until  1808;  the  third, 
"Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair!" 

was  published  in  Johnson's  "Musical  Museum",  vol.  iii.  Although 
inferior,  because  more  artificial  than  the  others,  it  is,  on  account 
of  the  air,  better  known.  1.  Doon.  The  river  in  Ayrshire  near 
wjiich  Burns  was  born.  15.  ilka.  Every.  19.  staw.  Stole. 

AE  FOND   KISS. 

Burns  sent  this  poem  in  a  letter  of  December  27th,  1791,  to 
a  friend,  Agnes  Maclehose,  poetically  called  Clarinda:  "I  have 
just  ten  minutes  before  the  post  goes,  and  these  I  shall  employ 
in  sending  you  some  songs  I  have  just  been  composing  to  different 
tunes  for  the  Collection  of  Songs."  It  was  published  in  Johnson's 
"  Scots  Musical  Museum",  Vol.  iv,  in  1792. 
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CA'  THE  YOWES  TO  THE  KNOWES. 

In  1790  Burns  retouched  for  Johnson's  "Musical  Museum"  a 
song  with  this  title  attributed  to  Isobel  Pagan  (died  1821).  In 
September  1794,  in  the  course  of  a  solitary  stroll  he  composed  this 
new  and  lovely  variation  of  the  song.  1.  yowes.  The  ewes. 
knowes.  Knolls,  hillocks.  3.  burnie.  Brooklet,  rows.  Rolls. 
5.  mavis.  Thrush.  6.  Cluden's  woods.  The  woods  of  the  ruined 
Lincluden  Abbey  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Cluden  and  Nith, 
Dumfriesshire.  7.  faulding.  Folding,  bringing  home  the  sheep. 

17.  ghaist  nor  bogle.    Ghost  nor  goblin.    22.  stown.    Stolen. 

A  MAN'S  A  MAN  FOR  A'  THAT. 

Written  January  1,  1795  and  sent  to  George  Thomson  for  his 
song  collection.  A  poem  instinct  with  the  revolutionary  spirit 
of  the  time.  8.  gowd.  Gold.  10.  hodden-gray.  Coarse  grey 
cloth.  17.  birkie.  Young  fellow.  20.  coof.  Fool.  27.  aboon. 
Above.  28.  mauna  fa'.  Cannot  accomplish.  36.  gree.  Prize, 
literally  "favour"  (French  gre). 

LAST  MAY  A  BRAW  WOOER. 

Like  the  preceding,  this  poem  was  written  for  Thomson's 
collection  in  1795.  1.  braw.  Handsome  or  finely  dressed.  2. 
sair.  Sorely,  deave.  Deafen.  11.  mailen.  Farm,  laird. 
Owner.  13.  loot  on.  "Let  on",  let  him  know.  14.  waur.  Worse. 

18.  loan.     Lane.     19.  jad.     Jade.     22.  tryste.     Fair;  literally  a 
meeting-place.     24.  warlock.     Wizard.     31.  spier1  d.     Inquired. 
couthy.    Kindly.    32.  Gin.    If.    33.  shachl't.    Misshapen. 

WORDSWORTH. 

William  Wordsworth  (1770-1850)  led  a  secluded  and  contem 
plative  life  in  the  midst  of  the  extraordinary  natural  beauties  of 
the  Lake  Country  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  contact  with 
the  simple  life  of  its  rugged  inhabitants.  From  nature,  from  the 
common  life  of  the  people,  and  from  his  own  meditations 
thereon,  he  drew  the  best  material  for  his  verse.  Of  sturdy  and 
original  genius,  he — in  opposition  to  dominant  tendencies— 
boldly  claimed  in  his  critical  writings  and  exemplified  in  his  poems 
that  themes  hitherto  regarded  as  too  humble  or  commonplace  for 
serious  poetry  might  be  embodied  in  noble  verse;  and  that  a 
transparent  style  which  directly  revealed  the  thought  rather  than 
centred  attention  on  itself,  might  be  more  affective  than  the 
brilliant  and  ornamented  couplets  of  the  18th  century.  With 
him,  matter  counted  for  more  than  form,  truth  than  ornament, 
sincerity  of  feeling  than  intellectual  dexterity. 
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THE  REVERIE  OF  POOR  SUSAN. 

This  poem  was  written  in  1797  and  published  in  1800.  It 
arose,  says  the  Poet,  "out  of  my  observations  of  the  affecting 
music  of  these  birds  hanging  in  this  way  in  the  London  streets 
during  the  freshness  and  stillness  of  the  Spring  morning." 
Wood  Street,  Lothbury,  and  Cheapside  are  all  streets  in  the 
city  proper,  the  business  centre  of  London. 

THE  TABLES  TURNED. 

Composed  and  published  among  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  in  1798. 
The  title  has  reference  to  the  poem  "Expostulation  and  Reply" 
which  precedes  it  in  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  where  the  speaker 
expostulates  with  his  hearer  for  spending  his  time  on  the  contem 
plation  of  nature  instead  of  applying  himself  to  his  books. 

THE  OLD  CUMBERLAND  BEGGAR. 

Written  in  1798,  published  in  1800.  Wordsworth  prefixed 
the  following  note  to  the  poem:  "  The  class  of  beggars  to  which 
the  old  man  here  described  belongs  will  probably  soon  be  extinct. 
It  consisted  of  poor  and,  mostly,  old  and  infirm  persons,  who 
confined  themselves  to  a  stated  round  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  had  certain  fixed  days  on  which,  at  different  houses,  they 
regulany  received  alms,  sometimes  of  money,  but  mostly  in 
provisions."  He  further  remarked  that  as  a  child  he  himself  had 
been  benefited  by  such  a  spectacle.  "  The  political  economists 
were  about  that  time  beginning  their  war  on  mendicity  in  all  its 
forms,  and,  by  implication  if  not  directly,  on  almsgiving  also." 
34.  wheel.  Spinning-wheel.  175.  chartered  wind.  The  wind  that 
is  privileged  to  blow  as  it  will;  cf.  "Henry  V",  I,  i,  48,  "the 
air,  a  chartered  libertine". 

UPON  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

The  date  following  the  title  was  inserted  by  the  poet  himself, 
who  added:  "Written  on  the  roof  of  a  coach  on  my  way  to 
France."  But  Knight  shows  that  this  date  is  inaccurate.  "He 
left  London  for  Dover  on  his  way  to  Calais  on  the  30th  of  July, 
1802.  The  sonnet  was  written  that  morning  as  he  travelled 
towards  Dover.  The  following  is  the  record  of  the  journey  in  his 
sister's  diary:  'July  30 — Left  London  between  five  and  six  o'clock 
of  the  morning  outside  the  Dover  coach.  A  beautiful  morning. 

30 
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The  city,  St.  Paul's,  with  the  river — a  multitude  of  boats,  made 
a  beautiful  sight  as  we  crossed  Westminster  Bridge;  the  houses 
not  overhung  by  their  clouds  of  smoke,  and  were  spread  out  end 
lessly;  yet  the  sun  shone  brightly  with  such  a  pure  light  that  there 
was  something  like  the  purity  of  one  of  Nature's  own  grand 
spectacles.'" 

IT  IS  A  BEAUTEOUS  EVENING. 

Composed  on  the  beach  near  Calais  in  August,  1802;  first  pub 
lished  in  1807.  12.  Abraham's  bosom.  See  Luke  xvi,  19-25. 

ON  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  VENETIAN 
REPUBLIC. 

Probably  written  in  1802,  published  in  1807.  In  1797 
Napoleon  proclaimed  the  end  of  the  Venetian  Republic.  1.  in 
fee.  The  legal  term  in  England  for  the  most  complete  ownership 
of  land.  In  the  days  of  her  prosperity  Venice  dominated  Syria. 
2.  By  her  wars  against  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
8.  Annually  on  Ascension  Day,  the  Doge,  with  solemn  cere 
monial,  espoused  the  Adriatic. 

THE  GREEN  LINNET. 

Written  1803  in  the  orchard  of  Dove  Cottage,  Giasmere,  where 
the  Poet  lived.  It  was  published  in  1807. 

THE  SOLITARY  REAPER. 

Written  between  Sept.  13th,  1803,  and  May,  1805,  when 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  copied  it  into  her  journal;  first  published 
1 807.  The  following  entry  is  from  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  Journal 
under  date  Sept.  13:  "As  we  descended  [they  were  near  Loch 
Voil]  the  scene  became  more  fertile,  our  way  being  pleasantly 
varied — through  coppices  or  open  fields,  and  passing  farm-houses, 
though  always  with  an  intermixture  of  uncultivated  ground.  It 
was  harvest-time,  and  the  fields  were  quietly — might  I  be  allowed 
to  say  pensively? — enlivened  by  small  companies  of  reapers.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  more  lonely  parts  of  the  Highlands  to 
see  a  single  person  so  employed.  The  following  poem  was  sug 
gested  to  William  by  a  beautiful  sentence  in  Thomas  Wilkinson  a 
'Tour  of  Scotland'."  The  following  is  the  sentence  referred  to: 
"  Passed  a  female  who  was  reaping  alone;  she  sung  in  Erse  as  she 
bended  ov-sr  her  sickle;  the  sweetest  human  voice  I  ever  heard; 
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her  strains  were  tenderly  melancholy,  and  felt  delicious,  long 
after  they  were  heard  no  more."  18.  numbers.  The  stock  poetical 
word  for  'poetry'. 

OCTOBER,  1803 

At  this  date  an  invasion  of  England  by  the  French  was  ex 
pected.  The  poem  was  published  1807. 

THE  WORLD  IS  TOO  MUCH  WITH  US. 

Published  in  1807.  Proteus  and  Triton  are  two  Greek  marine 
divinities. 

THE   POWER  OF  ARMIES   IS  A  VISIBLE  THING. 

Dated  1811;  at  this  date  the  Spanish  people  were  maintaining 
with  some  success  a  guerilla  warfare  against  the  French  army. 

YARROW  VISITED. 

In  1803  Wordsworth,  who  with  his  sister  was  making  a  pedes 
trian  tour  in  the  Border  Country,  reluctantly  gave  up  a  projected 
excursion  to  the  Valley  of  the  Yarrow.  Hence  a  poem  entitled 
"Yarrow  Unvisited  ".  In  1814  under  the  guidance  of  the  Scottish 
poet  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  he  visited  the  Yarrow,  and  this 
poem,  first  published  in  1815,  is  the  result.  In  1831  Wordsworth 
again  visited  the  same  scene,  and  commemorates  the  occasion  in 
a  third  poem  "Yarrow  Revisited".  The  Yarrow  is  che  scene  of 
various  poems  (see,  for  example  "The  Braes  of  Yarrow",  p.  4  of 
this  volume)  and  these  had  already  given  to  Wordsworth  an 
imaginative  picture,  and  interest  in  the  locality.  13.  St.  Mary's 
iMke.  It  is  in  "lone  St.  Mary's  silent  lake"  (described  at  length 
by  Scott,  "  Marmion  ",  Introd.  to  Canto  II)  that  the  Yarrow  finds 
its  source.  25-26.  Wordsworth  is  recalling  the  "  Braes  of  Yarrow" 
written  by  the  18th  century  poet,  Logan,  where  the  dead  lover 
is  called  "the  flower  of  Yarrow".  31.  Water-wraith.  A  water 
spirit.  "Thrice  did  the  water  wraith  ascend, 

And  gave  a  doleful  groan  through  Yarrow. " 

(Logan.) 

55.  Newark's  Towers.  It  is  here  that  Scott  represents  the  "Last 
Minstrel"  as  singing  his  lay. 

11  He  passed  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower. " 
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MUTABILITY. 

This  poem  was  published  in  "Ecclesiastical  Sonnets",  1822. 
The  sonnet  that  precedes  treats  of  the  decay  of  rites;  that  which 
follows,  of  Abbeys. 

INSIDE  OF  KING'S  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

First  published  among  "Ecclesiastical  Sonnets"  in  1822. 
Written  probably  in  1820  when  Wordsworth  visited  Cambridge, 
or  later.  1.  the  royal  Saint.  The  chapel  was  founded  by  King 
Henry  VI  who  had  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  referred  to  in  Gray's 
"Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton".  4.  white-robed  Scholars. 
"At  service  on  Saturday  evenings,  Sundays,  and  Saints'  days, 
every  member  of  the  College,  except  the  noblemen,  has  to  appear 
in  a  white  surplice,  as  though  he  were  about  to  read  the  service." 
("Everett's  On  the  Cam",  p.  109.)  Everett  is  speaking  of 
Trinity  College,  but  the  practice  doubtless  holds  of  other  Cam 
bridge  colleges.  10.  Self-poised.  Prof.  Dowden  quotes  Fuller 
(1608-1661).  "The  chapel  is  one  of  the  rarest  fabrics  in  Christen 
dom,  wherein  the  stonework,  woodwork,  and  glasswork  contend 
which  most  deserve  admiration.  Yet,  the  first  generally  carries 
away  the  credit  (as  being  a  Stonehenge  indeed),  so  geometrically 
contrived  that  voluminous  stones  mutually  support  themselves 
in  the  arched  roof,  as  if  Art  had  made  them  to  forget  Nature,  and 
weaned  them  from  their  fondness  to  descend  to  their  centre." 
The  explanation  is,  of  course,  that  the  principle  of  the  arch  is 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  stone  roof,  and  support  is 
really  given  by  the  external  buttresses. 

MOST  SWEET  IT  IS  WITH  UNUPLIFTED  EYES. 
Published  in  1835;  probably  written  in  1833. 


SCOTT. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771-1832),  born  in  Edinburgh,  descended 
from  a  Border  family  famous  in  story,  passionately  interested  in 
the  history  and  tradition  of  his  own  country,  is  the  great  repre 
sentative  of  the  Romantic  tendency  in  our  literature.  His 
poetry  usually  delineates,  in  vigorous  and  fluent  verse,  the  ad 
venturous  and  picturesque  aspects  of  life  in  the  ages  of  chivalry — 
especially  those  characteristic  of  his  own  land. 
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THE  LAY  OF  ROSABELLE. 

This  ballad  comes  from  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel",  pub 
lished  in  1805,  Scott's  first  long  poem.  It  is  sung  at  a  wedding 
festival  by  Harold,  bard  of  the  St.  Clairs,  a  noble  family  who  held 
the  earldom  of  Orkney,  and  also  possessions  at  Roslin,  some  six 
miles  from  Edinburgh. 

Harold  was  born  where  restless  seas 
Howl  round  the  storm-swept  Orcades. 

And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful, 

In  these  rude  isles  might  fancy  cull; 

For  thither  came,  in  times  afar, 

Stern  Lochlin's  sons  of  roving  war, 

The  Norsemen,  train'd  to  spoil  and  blood 

And  there  in  many  a  stormy  vale 
The  scald  has  told  his  wondrous  tale; 

And  thus  had  Harold  in  his  youth, 
Learn'd  many  a  Saga's  rhyme  uncouth. 
In  time,  however, 

To  Roslin "s  bowers  young  Harold  came, 
When  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 
He  learn'd  a  milder  minstrelsy; 
Yet  something  of  the  Northern  spell 
Mix'd  with  the  softer  numbers  well. 

(See  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minbtrel",  canto  vi,  stanzas  xxi  and 
xxii.)  Scott  assigns  the  events  of  the  Lay,  and  hence  the  sup 
posed  singing  of  this  ballad  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
7.  Castle  Ravensheuch.  "A  large  and  strong  castle,  now  ruinous, 
situated  between  Kirkcaldy  and  Dysart,  on  a  steep  crag  washed 
by  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  was  long  a  principal  residence  of  the 
Barons  of  Roslin."  (Scott.)  The  name  means  Raven's  crag. 
10.  inch.  Isle,  a  Celtic  word  found  often  in  proper  names,  sea- 
mews.  Sea-gulls.  21.  the  ring.  A  favourite  pastime  with  knights 
in  later  feudal  times.  They  showed  their  skill  by  carrying  on,  on 
the  point  of  the  lance,  a  ring  suspended  from  a  beam,  whilst 
riding  at  full  speed.  25.  Roslin  "The  beautiful  chapel  of  Roslin 
is  still  in  tolerable  preservation.  It  was  founded  in  1446,  by 
William  St.  Clair,  Prince  of  Orkney,  ....  is  in  the  most  florid 
style  of  Gothic  architecture.  Among  the  profuse  carvings  on  the 
pillars  and  buttresses,  the  rose  is  frequently  introduced,  in  allusion 
to  the  name,  with  which,  however,  the  flower  has  no  connection; 
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the  etymology  being  Rosslinnhe,  the  promontory  of  the  linn  or 
waterfall.  The  chapel  is  said  to  appear  on  fire  previous  to  the 
death  of  any  of  his  descendants.  This  superstition  ....  is  pro 
bably  of  Norwegian  origin,  and  may  have  been  imported  by  the 
earls  of  Orkney  into  their  Lothian  dominions."  (Scott.)  31. 
Dry  den.  Name  of  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  west  of 
Hawthornden.  32.  Hawthornden.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Roslin,  inseparably  connected  with  the  name  of  Drummond,  a 
Scottish  poet  of  the  opening  of  the  17th  century,  who  lived  there. 
"In  all  Scotland  there  is  no  spot  more  finely  varied, — more  rich, 
graceful,  or  luxuriant, — than  the  cliffs,  caves,  and  wooded  banks 
of  the  river  Esk,  and  the  classic  shades  of  Hawthornden.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  Roslin  chapel,  one  of  the  most  inter 
esting  of  ruins;  and  the  whole  course  of  the  stream  and  the  narrow 
glen  is  like  the  groundwork  of  some  fairy  dream."  (Chambers's 
"Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature".)  38.  Deep  sacristy.  Sac 
risty  is  the  place  where  the  sacred  vessels  and  vestments  are  kept, 
the  vestry.  Deep.  Far  receding,  extending  far  back.  If  "deep1 ' 
be  taken  in  its  more  usual  sense,  its  being  on  fire  would  not  be 
visible  at  a  distance.  39.  See  note  on  1.  25.  41.  pinnet.  Pinnacle. 

IT  WAS  AN  ENGLISH  LADYE  BRIGHT. 

This  ballad  is  taken  from  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel" 
(1805);  it  is  represented  as  sung  at  the  wedding  festivities  by 
Albert  Graeme: 

And  first  stept  forth  old  Albert  Graeme, 
The  minstrel  of  that  ancient  name: 
Was  none  who  struck  the  harp  so  well, 
Within  the  Land  Debateable; 
Well  friended  too,  his  hardy  kin, 
WThoever  lost,  were  sure  to  win; 
They  sought  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth, 
In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 
In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade, 
His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 

Scott  says  the  residence  of  the  Graemes  was  chiefly  in  the  De 
bateable  Land,  so  called  because  it  was  claimed  by  both  king 
doms.  The  ballad  imitates  the  simple  minstrelsy  of  the  Border, 
and  the  burden,  according  to  the  author,  is  derived  from  an  old 
Scottish  song  beginning — 

"She  lean'd  her  back  against  a  thorn, 
The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wa': 
And  there  she  has  her  young  babe  born, 
And  the  lyon  shall  be  lord  of  a'." 
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THE  RIDE  TO  MELROSE. 

This  selection  contains  an  episode  of  the  story  of  "The  Lady 
of  the  Lake",  published  in  1805 — the  first  of  Scott's  long  poems, 
and  the  work  which  established  his  poetic  reputation.  The  poem 
was  "  intended  to  illustrate  the  customs  and  manners  which 
anciently  prevailed  on  the  Borders  of  England  and  Scotland. 
The  inhabitants,  living  in  a  state  partly  pastoral  and  partly  war 
like,  and  combining  habits  of  constant  depredation  with  the  in 
fluence  of  a  rude  spirit  of  chivalry,  were  often  engaged  in  scenes 
highly  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament."  (Scott.) 

CANTO  I. — 1.  The  Ladye.  The  lady  of  Branksome  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  Border  family  of  the  Scotts  of  Buccleuch  from 
which  the  Poet  himself  was  descended.  By  the  recent  death 
of  her  husband  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Carrs,  or  Kerrs,  of 
Cessford,  she  has  become  the  head  of  the  house,  and  having 
learned  by  supernatural  means  that  her  daughter  is  likely 
to  wed  a  member  of  the  hostile  house,  she,  at  the  point  when 
our  selection  opens,  despatches  a  retainer  for  a  magical  volume 
buried  at  Melrose  Abbey,  in  the  hope  of  defeating,  by  the  aid 
of  its  spells,  the  threatened  marriage.  The  antiquated  spelling 
is  intended  to  give  the  proper  colouring  to  a  poem  which  is 
supposed  to  be  recited  by  the  last  of  the  minstrels.  5.  moss 
trooper.  This  was  the  usual  appellation  of  the  marauders 
upon  the  Borders.  "  Mosses"  are  boggy  moors,  such  as  are  com 
mon  in  the  Border  shires.  6.  truncheon.  A  diminutive  of  '  trunk ' ; 
here,  'the  shaft  of  a  spear'.  8.  foray.  A  predatory  inroad. 
15.  Lockhart  explains  the  defective  metre  of  this  line  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  poet's  own  pronunciation  the  rolled  r  in  'Unicorn's' 
would  have  the  effect  of  a  syllable.  The  arms  of  the  Carrs  of 
Cessford  bore  three  unicorns'  heads,  with  a  unicorn's  head  for  the 
crest;  those  of  the  Scotts  ot  Buccleuch  a  star  of  six  points  between 
two  crescents.  The  story  of  the  "Lay"  has  to  do  with  a  feud 
between  these  two  Border  clans.  23.  stark.  Strong.  25.  The  Sol- 
way  sands  were  extremely" dangerous  owing  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  tide  rose  and  the  numerous  quicksands.  (See  the  de 
scription  in  Scott's  "  Redgauntlet",  Letter  iv.)  Tarras.  A  river 
which  runs  into  the  Eske  from  the  east.  28.  Percy.  The  head  of  the 
well-known  English  family  whose  estates  lay  in  Northumberland, 
and  who  were  constantly  engaged  in  Scottish  wars.  29.  Eske 
or  Liddel.  These  rivers  are  on  the  southern  border  of  Scotland 
and  united  reach  the  Solway.  (See  map.)  31.  tide.  Not  in  the 
usual  modern  sense,  which  is  secondary,  but  in  the  original  mean 
ing  of  'time',  as  in  'Eventide',  'Whitsuntide'.  34.  matin  prime. 
The  first  hour  of  morning.  38.  England's  King.  Edward  VI,  or 
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possibly  Henry  VIII.    Scotland's  Queen.     Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

39.  good  at  need.    Scott  found  this  phrase  in  a  Border  ballad,  "The 
Raid  of  the  Reidswire".    It  was  a  fashion  in  ballad  poetry,  as  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  to  attach  some  adjective  to  the  name  of  a 
person,  even  in  places  where  the  context  did  not  specially  call  for 
it ;  so  we  have  the  'swift-footed  Achilles ',  the  '  far-darting  Apollo '. 

40.  wightest.     Strongest,  most  active.      43-44.  See  on  1.  142  below. 
49.  St.  Michael's  night.    ' Michaelmas';  the  festival  of  St.  Michael 
is  celebrated  on  the  29th  September.     49-52.  The  wizard  was 
buried  at  one  o'clock  on  St.  Michael's  night  in  such  a  position 
that  the  moon  shining  through  a  stained-glass  window  made  a 
red  cross  over  the  tomb.  His  magic  book  was  buried  with  him, 
and  was  only  to  be  used  by  the  chief  of  the  clan  in  the  hour  of 
extremity.    61.  'gan.    Scott  points  with  the  apostrophe  as  if  the 
word  were  for  '  began ' ;  modern  philologists  hold  that  '  gan '  is  the 
past  tense  of  'gin',  a  word  used  by  Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  other 
early  poets  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  sense  of  'did '.     66.  "  Hairibee. 
The   place   of   execution   at    Carlisle.      The    neck-verse  is  the 
beginning  of   the   51st    Psalm,    Miserere    mei,    etc.,    anciently 
read    by   criminals   claiming   the   benefit   of   clergy."     (Scott.) 
The  clergy  were  anciently  amenable  not  to  the  secular,  but  to  the 
ecclesiastical  courts;  in  process  of  time  this  privilege  was  claimed 
by  all  who  could  read,  and  as  the  ecclesiastical  courts  did  not 
inflict  the  penalty  of  death,  the  reading  of  the  verse  might  save 
the  criminal's  neck.     69.  barbican.     "The  defence  of  the  outer 
gate  of  a  feudal  castle."    (Scott).     Minto  adds:  "The epithet 
'sounding'  indicates  that  Scott  probably  took  his  idea  of  a  bar 
bican  from  Alnwick  Castle,  where  there  is  a  very  fine  gate  and 
barbican  of  the  Edwardian  period.     The  barbican  is  fifty-five 
feet  long,  strong  masonry  protecting  a  passage  to  the  gate  about 
ten  feet  broad.     The  outer  passage  is  vaulted  to  the  length  of 
about  twenty  feet,  the  rest  open  to  the  sky."      72.  basnet.      A 
small  light  helmet ;  diminutive  from  '  basin '.    73.  Peel  of  Goldiland. 
A  peel  was  a  simple  strong  tower  common  on  the  Borders  for 
purposes  of  defence.    For  the  exact  situation  of  the  places  men 
tioned  in  this  selection,  a  map  should  be  consulted.    74.  Borth- 
wick  Water  is  a  small  tributary  of  the  Teviot,  half  way  between 
Branksome  and  Hawick.    75.  Moat-hill.    "This  is  a  round  artifi 
cial  mound  near  Hawick  which  from  its  name  (A.S.  Mot,  con 
cilium,  tonventus)  was  probably    anciently  used  as  a  place  for 
assembling  a  national  council  of  the  neighbouring  tribes."  (Scott.) 
90.  the  Roman  way.    "An  ancient  Roman  road,  crossing  through 
this  part  of  Roxburghshire."     (Scott.)     95.   Minto-crags.     "A 
romantic  assembly  of  cliffs  which  risa  suddenly  above  the  vale  of 
Teviot,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  family  seat  from  which 
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Lord  Minto  takes  his  title.  A  small  platform  on  a  projecting 
crag,  commanding  a  most  beautiful  prospect,  is  termed  Barnhill's 
bed.  This  Barnhill  is  said  to  have  been  a  robber,  or  outlaw. 
There  are  remains  of  a  strong  tower  beneath  the  rocks,  where  he 
is  supposed  to  have  dwelt,  and  from  which  he  derived  his  name. " 
(Scott.)  104.  the  warbling  Doric  reed.  Scott  explains  that 
the  allusion  is  to  a  pastoral  song  written  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
father  of  the  first  Lord  Minto.  'Doric'  because  the  founder  of 
pastoral  poetry,  the  Greek  Theocritus,  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect ; 
'reed'  because  from  reeds  the  pij>es  were  made  upon  which 
shepherds  played.  105-106.  This  indicates  the  subject  of  the 
pastoral  poem  referred  to;  it  may  be  found  quoted  in  Scott's 
notes.  109.  Aill.  A  tributary  of  the  Teviot;  see  map.-  119. 
barded.  Armed;  used  of  horses  only.  Counter.  The  breast  of  a 
horse,  the  part  from  the  shoulders  to  the  neck.  121-122.  Minto 
remarks  that  these  two  lines  "must  be  literally  true.  The  weight 
of  a  complete  suit  of  armour  was  from  150  to  200  Ibs.  Moss 
troopers  generally  were  not  so  heavily  encumbered.  Scott,  how 
ever,  gives  Deloraine  four  hours  to  ride  the  twenty  miles  between 
Hawick  and  Melrose".  124.  daggled.  Sprinkled.  129.  Halidon. 
"An  ancient  seat  of  the  Kerrs  of  Cessf ord.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  northward  lay  the  field  of  battle  between  Buccleuch 
and  Angus."  (Scott.)  130-138.  In  the  year  1526,  the  young 
King,  James  V,  tired  of  the  authority  of  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus, 
the  virtual  ruler  of  the  country,  wrote  secretly  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
of  Buccleuch,  asking  to  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  Doug 
lases.  An  opportunity  would  be  afforded  when  the  Douglases, 
with  the  King  in  their  company,  were  on  their  return  from  the 
expedition  to  the  Borders  in  which  they  were  at  this  time  engaged. 
Buccleuch,  attempting  to  carry  out  the  King's  wishes,  attacked 
the  Douglases,  who  were  assisted  by  the  clans  of  Kerr  and  Home, 
at  Melrose.  The  Scotts  were  defeated,  and  pursued  by  the  Kerrs. 
The  leader  of  the  latter,  the  Laird  of  Cessford,  was  slain  in  the 
pursuit  by  a  retainer  of  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  named  Eliot.  Hence 
a  deadly  feud  between  the  Scotts  and  the  Kerrs.  In  consequence 
of  this  quarrel  Sir  Walter  was  slain  by  the  Kerrs  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  in  1552.  The  poem  is  supposed  to  open  shortly  after 
this  event.  142.  Metros'  for  Melrose  to  avoid  assonance  with  the 
nexc  word.  "The  ancient  and  beautiful  monastery  of  Melrose 
was  founded  by  King  David  [in  1136).  Its  ruins  afford  the  finest 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  and  Gothic  sculpture  of  which 
Scotland  can  boast.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  built,  though  it  has 
resisted  the  weather  for  so  many  ages,  retains  perfect  sharpness, 
so  that  even  tho  most  minute  ornaments  seem  as  entire  as  when 
newly  wrought.  In  some  of  the  cloisters,  as  is  hinted  in  the  next 
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canto,  there  are  representations  of  flowers,  vegetables,  etc., 
carved  in  stone,  with  accuracy  and  precision  so  delicate  that  we 
almost  distrust  our  senses,  when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  sub 
jecting  so  hard  a  substance  to  such  intricate  and  exquisite  modu 
lation.  This  superb  convent  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  the 
monks  were  of  the  Cistercian  order."  (Scott.)  144.  Abbaye. 
Abbey,  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  and  the  archaic  effect.  146. 
lauds.  "The  midnight  service  of  the  Catholic  church.  "  (Scott.) 
149.  wild  harp.  An  Aeolian  harp. 

CANTO  II. — 3.  lightsome.  Not  the  ordinary  word  which  is 
derived  from  "light",  meaning  'not  heavy';  the  word  as  em 
ployed  here  is  found  in  Spencer,  "Faerie  Queene",  I,  vii,  23, 
"O  lightsome  day,  the  lamp  of  highest  Jove."  6.  oriel.  Used 
loosely  here  by  Scott  in  the  sense  of  a  mullioned  window 
(i.e.,  a  window  partitioned  by  perpendicular  divisions);  an 
"oriel"  is  properly  a  projecting  window.  9.  alternately.  Not 
in  reference  to  the  successive  buttresses,  but  to  each  buttress, 
which  was  part  in  light,  part  in  shade.  11-12.  "The  buttresses 
ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey  are,  accord 
ing  to  Gothic  style,  richly  carved  and  fretted,  containing  niches 
for  the  statues  of  saints,  and  labelled  with  scrolls,  bearing  appro 
priate  texts  of  Scripture."  (Scott.)  16.  St.  David's.  David, 
king  of  Scotland  in  the  llth  century,  won  a  reputation  for  sanc 
tity  by  his  monastic  foundations.  20.  reck'd  of.  '  Cared  for ' ;  a 
poetical  word;  more  commonly  without  the  preposition,  as  in 
"Hamlet",  "recks  not  his  own  rede".  39.  aventayle.  The  lower 
part  of  the  helmet  before  the  face,  which  might  be  raised  so  as  to 
admit  the  air.  60.  drie.  'Endure';  found  in  Old  English,  and  in 
Lowland  Scotch.  66.  Ave  Mary.  'Hail,  Mary',  a  short  prayer 
beginning  with  these  words;  cf.  Luke  i,  28.  90.  jennet.  A  small 
Spanish  horse.  98-103.  "The  carved  bosses  at  the  intersection 
of  the  ribs  of  a  vaulted  ceiling  cannot  be  fairly  called  keystones. 
If  they  could  be  so  called,  it  is  not  the  aisles  that  they  lock.  By 
quatre-feuille  the  poet  means  the  four-leaved  flower  which  is  so 
common  an  ornament  in  the  Decorated  style.  I  do  not  know 
any  authority  for  this  use  of  the  word.  Quatrefoil  is  applied  to 
an  opening  pierced  in  four  foils,  much  used  in  ornaments,  but 
quite  different  from  a  four-leaved  boss.  A  corbel  is  a  projecting 
stone  or  piece  of  timber  supporting  a  superincumbent  weight, 
such  as  the  shaft  or  small  column  which  supports  the  ribs  of  the 
vault.  They  are  carved  and  moulded  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
often,  as  in  Melrose  Abbey,  in  the  form  of  heads  and  faces." 
(Minto.)  109.  The  Earl  of  Douglas  who  was  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Otterburne,  15th  August,  1388,  between  Henry  Percy,  called 
Hotspur,  and  Douglas Percy  was  made  prisoner,  and  the 
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Scots  won  the  day.  110.  "\Yilliam  Douglas,  called  the  Knight 
of  Liddesdale,  flourished  during  the  reign  of  David  II.  [1329- 
1371],  and  was  so  distinguished  by  his  valour  that  he  was  called 
the  Flower  of  Chivalry.  Nevertheless,  he  tarnished  his  renown 
by  the  cruel  murder  of  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  originally  his 
friend  and  brother  in  arms.  The  king  had  conferred  upon  Ram 
say  the  sheriffdom  of  Teviotdale,  to  which  Douglas  pretended 
some  claim.  In  revenge  of  this  preference,  the  Knight  of  Liddes 
dale  came  down  upon  Ramsay,  while  he  was  administering  justice 
at  Hawick,  seized  and  carried  him  off  to  his  remote  and  inacces 
sible  castle  of  Hermitage,  where  he  threw  his  unfortunate  prisoner, 
horse  and  man,  into  a  dungeon,  and  left  him  to  perish  of  hunger. 
He  was  slain  while  hunting  in  Ettrick  Forest,  by  his  own  godson 
and  chieftain,  William  Earl  of  Douglas."  (Scott.)  He  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  Melrose  Abbey.  125-126.  On  the 
window  was  a  representation  of  the  Archangel  Michael  trium 
phant  over  Satan.  130.  "A  large  marble  stone,  in  the  chancel  of 
Melrose,  is  pointed  out  as  the  monument  of  Alexander  II." 
(Scott.)  He  reigned  1216-1249.  138.  Michael  Scott.  "Sir 
Michael  Scott,  of  Balwearie,  flourished  during  the  13th  century, 
and  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  bring  the  Maid  of  Norway 
to  Scotland  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  By  a  poetical 
anachronism  he  is  here  placed  in  a  later  era.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  learning,  chiefly  acquired  in  foreign  countries.  .  .  .  He 
passed  among  his  contemporaries  for  a  skilful  magician.  .  .  .  Tra 
dition  varies  concerning  the  place  of  his  burial;  some  contend  for 
Home  Coltraine  in  Cumberland,  others  for  Melrose  Abbey.  But 
all  agree  that  his  books  of  magic  were  interred  in  his  grave,  or 
preserved  in  the  convent  where  he  died."  (Scott.)  140.  Scott 
in  his  note  states  that  there  was  a  school  in  a  cave  in  the  Spanish 
city  of  Salamanca  where  "magic  or  rather  the  sciences  sup 
posed  to  involve  its  mysteries  were  regularly  taught".  142. 
Notre  Dame.  The  famous  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  in  Paris. 
145.  There  was  a  tradition  that  the  three  pqaks  of  Eildon  Hill 
were  due  to  the  magic  of  Michael  Scott.  193.  expand  An  ex 
ample  of  Scott's  slip-shod  style, — a  word  used  inappropriately 
because  it  gives  a  rhyme.  214.  A  palmer  s  amice.  A  palmer  was 
a  person  who  devoted  his  life  to  making  pilgrimages  to  holy 
shrines;  so  called  from  the  carrying  of  a  palm  branch  by  persons 
who  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Amice,  a  cloak 
lined  with  grey  fur  worn  by  palmers  and  by  members  of  some 
religious  orders.  215.  baldric.  A  shoulder-belt. 
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LOCHINVAR. 

This  poem  is  from  Scott's  second  long  poem,  "Marmion,  a  Tale 
of  Flodden  Field"  (published  in  1808).  The  song  is  represented 
as  sung  at  the  court  of  the  Scottish  King,  James  IV,  by  an  English 
lady.  (See  Canto  V,  xi.)  IS.Neiherby.  There  is  a  Netherby  in 
Cumberland  close  to  the  Scottish  boundary  and  not  far  from  the 
junction  of  the  Eske  and  the  Liddel.  Seemingly  Lochinvar  is  a 
Scot  who  carries  off  an  English  bride  and  is  followed  over  the 
border  by  English  Fosters,  Fenwicks,  etc.  20.  The  Solway  is 
remarkable  for  the  rapid  inrush  of  the  tide.  (See  the  adventure 
narrated  in  Scott's  "Redgauntlet",  Letter  IV.)  30.  Measure. 
Usually  a  stately  dance;  Tiere,  seemingly,  a  dance  simply.  32. 
galliard.  A  lively  dance  .  39.  croupe.  The  horse's  back  behind 
the  saddle.  41.  scaur.  A  precipitous  bank.  43-44.  The  names 
selected  are  common  family  names  on  the  Borders.  45.  Cannobie 
Lee.  Meadows  near  the  Eske  in  Dumfriesshire. 

MARMION  AND  DOUGLAS. 

This  extract  is  from  Canto  VI  of  "Marmion"  (1808).  Mar 
mion,  an  English  knight,  has  been  on  an  embassy  to  the  Scottish 
King,  a:id  after  spending  some  time  with  Archibald  Douglas, 
Earl  of  Angus,  is  about  to  rejoin  the  English  army,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Flodden  (1513).  Douglas  has  had  secret  intelligence 
of  unknightly  and  criminal  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  guest,  not 
withstanding  his  undoubted  courage  and  high  reputation.  3. 
Surrey.  'The  Earl  of  Surrey  was  in  command  of  the  English 
forces.  8.  Clara.  Clara  is  the  heroine  of  "Marmion"  and  was,  at 
this  time,  in  charge  of  Marmion.  10.  This  refers  to  the  escape  of 
Clara's  lover;  between  whom  and  Marmion  there  was  bitter 
enmity.  16.  Tantallorfs  towers.  The  castle  of  Douglas  which 
Marmion  is  leaving;  it  is  on  the  sea  coast,  just  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Forth.  58.  portcullis.  A  heavy  sliding  gate  which  might 
be  dropped  so  as  to  bar  entrance  to  a  castle.  77.  A  letter  forged. 
This  was  the  crime  of  which  Marmion  had  been  guilty.  82. 
Gawain.  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  and  a  poet,  known  specially  as  the 
translator  of  Virgil's  Aeneid. 

SOLDIER,  REST!  THY  WARFARE  O'ER. 

This  song  is  from  Canto  I  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  (1810), 
the  third  of  Scott's  metrical  romances.  The  story  is  laid  in  the 
time  of  James  V,  early  in  the  16th  century,  and  depicts  in  highly 
idealized  colours  life  in  the  Highlands  at  that  period.  The  song 
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is  represented  as  sung  by  the  heroine  to  a  stranger  knight,  who, 
while  hunting,  has  lost  himself  and  has  found  shelter  in  her 
father's  home  on  an  island  in  Loch  Katrine.  15.  pibroch.  "A 
Highland  air  ...  generally  applied  to  those  airs  that  are  played 
on  the  bagpipe  before  the  Highlanders  when  they  go  out  to 
battle."  (Jamieson.) 

FITZ-JAMES  AND  RODERICK  DHU. 

"The  Lady  of  the  Lake",  from  which  this  is  an  extract,  was 
begun  in  1809  and  published  in  1810.  Scott  says  in  his  intro 
duction:  "The  ancient  manners,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
aboriginal  race  by  whom  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  were 
inhabited,  had  always  appeared  to  me  peculiarly  adapted  to 
poetry.  The  change  in  their  manners,  too,  had  taken  place 
almost  within  my  own  time,  or  at  least  I  had  learned  many 
particulars  concerning  the  ancient  state  of  the  Highlands  from 
the  old  men  of  ths  last  generation.  I  had  always  thought  the 
old  Scottish  Gael  highly  adapted  for  poetical  composition.  .  .  . 
I  had  also  read  a  great  deal,  seen  much,  and  heard  more,  of 
that  romantic  country  where  I  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  some 
time  every  autumn;  and  the  scenery  of  Loch  Katrine  was  con 
nected  with  the  recollection  of  many  a  dear  friend  and  merry 
expedition  of  former  days.  This  poem,  the  action  of  which  lay 
among  scenes  so  beautiful  and  so  deeply  imprinted  on  my  recol 
lections,  was  a  labour  of  love,  and  it  was  no  less  so  to  reca»l  the 
manners  and  incidents  introduced".  The  poem  narrates  the 
imaginary  adventures  of  King  James  V  of  Scotland.  While 
hunting  he  loses  himself  near  Loch  Katrine  in  the  country  in 
habited  by  Clan-Alpine,  whose  chief,  Roderick  Dhu,  is  in  rebellion 
against  him.  He  subsequently  meets  Roderick,  who,  however, 
knows  the  King  only  as  a  Lowland  knight,  James  Fitz-James. 
Though  recognizing  in  the  helpless  stranger  a  foe  who  may  prove 
dangerous,  the  Highland  chieftain,  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
guides  him  safely  to  limits  of  his  domain.  At  this  point  the 
selection  begins.  6.  by.  This  word  gives  a  suggestion  of  haste. 
9.  the  Gael.  The  Highlander,  viz.  Roderick  Dhu.  26.  Teith  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Forth  from  the  north-west.  29.  Vennachar.  A 
lake  to  the  east  of  Loch  Katrine.  30.  Benledi.  A  mountain  to 
the  north  of  Loch  Vennachar.  37.  shingles.  Gravel.  42.  osiers. 
Willows.  48.  the  guide.  Roderick.  55.  sooth.  Truth.  61. 
Neither  the  King  nor  Roderick  is  known  to  the  other;  each  repre 
sents  himself  as  a  comparatively  unimportant  personage.  80. 
Mar.  The  Earl  of  Mar,  an  adherent  of  the  King.  86.  Doune.  A 
castle  between  Callander  and  Stirling.  90.  The  pine  was  the 
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badge  of  Clan-Alpine.  93.  show.  Cf.  "Coriolanus"  IV,  iv,  68: 
"Though  thy  tackle's  torn,  thou  show'st  a  noble  vessel".  95. 
Vich- Alpine.  The  son  of  Alpine;  i.e.,  the  chief  of  the  clan.  99. 
Regent's  Court.  During  the  minority  of  James  V  (1515-1523),  the 
Duke  of  Albany  was  regent  of  Scotland;  it  was  a  period  of  dis 
order;  see  11.  114-9  below.  110.  Holy  Rood.  The  Royal  residence 
in  Edinburgh.  144.  target  and  claymore.  Shield  and  broadsword. 
173.  Cf.  11.  320-323  below.  244.  jack.  A  defensive  coat  of  leather 
or  other  strong  material,  sometimes  strengthened,  as  here,  with 
plates  of  metal.  256.  Coilantogle  ford.  On  the  Teith  just  below 
its  exit  from  Loch  Vennachar.  289.  three  mighty  lakes.  Katrine, 
Achray,  Vennachar.  292-4.  "The  torrent  which  discharges  itself 
fiom  Loch  Vennachar,  sweeps  through  a  flat  and  extensive  moor 
called  Bochastle.  Upon  a  small  eminence,  called  the  Dun  of 
Bochastle,  and  indeed  on  the  plain  itself,  are  some  entrench 
ments,  which  have  been  thought  Roman."  (Scott's  note.) 
320-321.  The  reference  is  to  the  mysterious  birth  of  the  author  of 
this  prophecy  as  told  in  Canto  III.  324-326.  As  narrated  in 
Canto  IV,  Fitz-James  had  slain  a  ruffian  Highlander,  Red  Mur 
doch.  340.  kern.  A  Celtic  word  meaning  a  man  or  soldier. 
Scott  regards  the  word  as  equivalent  to  the  Lowland  "cateran", 
a  Highland  robber.  347.  carpet  knight.  "Men  who  are  by  tha 
Prince's  grace  and  favour  made  knights  at  home  and  in  the  time 
of  peace  .  .  .  And  these  of  the  vulgar  and  common  sort  are  called 
carpet  knights,  because,  for  ths  most  part,  they  receive  their 
honour  from  the  King's  own  hand,  in  the  court  and  upon  carpets 
and  such  like  ornaments  belonging  to  the  King's  state  and  great 
ness."  (Markham's  "Book  of  Honour",  1625.)  353^.  The 
reference  is  to  a  braid  of  hair  from  the  head  of  a  wretched  Lowland 
woman  wronged  by  Roderick,  whose  death  is  narrated  in  Canto  IV. 


BRIGNALL  BANKS. 

This  song  is  to  be  found  in  "Rokeby",  published  1812.  The 
poem  receives  its  name  from  Rokeby,  near  Greta  Bridge,  in  York 
shire,  where  the  scene  is  laid,  and  narrates  events  supposed  to 
take  place  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  July 
3rd,  1684.  The  song  before  us  is  sung  in  a  cave  to  a  band  of  revel 
ling  outlaws  by  one  of  their  number. 

"With  desperate  merriment  he  sang, 
The  cavern  to  his  chorus  rang; 
Yet  mingled  with  his  reckless  glee 
Remorse's  bitter  agony." 
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Its  form  was,  perhaps,  suggested  to  Scott  by  the  famous  old  ballad 
of  "The  Nut  Brown  Maid".  The  proper  names  belong  to  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rokeby,  which  itself  lies  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Greta  with  the  Tees.  Brignall 
Banks  are  higher  up  on  the  Greta.  17.  read.  Interpret:  the  word 
thus  employed  carries  with  it  the  associations  of  antique  poetry. 
27.  ranger.  Keeper  of  a  forest.  37.  musketoon.  A  short  musket 
or  carbine  with  which  dragoons,  who  were  originally  mounted 
infantry,  were  armed.  40.  tuck  of  drum.  The  beating  of  the  drum. 
In  Shakespeare  "tucket"  means  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  51.  The 
fiend,  etc.  Jack  o'  Lantern,  or  Will  o'  the  Wisp  who  with  his  light 
was  supposed  to  lead  travellers  to  destruction. 

A  WEARY  LOT  IS  THINE. 

This  song,  like  the  last,  is  from  "Rokeby"  (1812),  sung  in  the 
same  place  and  circumstances  by  the  same  stripling: 
"Edmond  of  Winston  is  his  name; 

The  hamlet  sounded  with  the  fame 

Of  early  hopes  his  childhood  gave, — 

Now  centred  all  in  Brignall's  cave! 

I  watch  him  well — his  wayward  course 

Shows  oft  a  tincture  of  remorse. 

Some  early  love-shaft  grazed  his  heart, 

And  oft  the  scar  will  ache  and  smart." 

Scott  says  in  a  note:  "The  last  verse  of  this  song  is  taken  from 
the  fragment  of  an  old  Scottish  ballad,  of  which  I  only  recollected 
two  verses  when  the  first  edition  of  'Rokeby'  was  published." 
This  "old  Scottish  ballad",  as  Scott  calls  it,  is  now  known  to 
have  been  written  by  Burns,  and  may  be  found  in  his  works.  It 
begins  "It  was  a'  for  our  rightful  King".  4.  rue.  A  bitter  herb: 
on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  word  rue,  it  seems  to  have 
been  symbolical  of  repentance.  "There's  rue  for  you;  and  here's 
some  for  me",  says  Ophelia  to  the  Queen  ("Hamlet",  iv,  4). 
7.  doublet.  A  kind  of  waistcoat.  Lincoln  green.  A  green  cloth 
made  in  Lincoln,  commonly  worn  by  foresters,  etc.,  and  often 
mentioned  in  old  ballads.  12.  fain.  "Fain,  in  Old  English  and 
Scotch,  expresses,  I  think,  a  propensity  to  give  and  receive 
pleasurable  emotions,  a  sort  of  fondness  which  may,  without 
harshness,  I  think,  be  applied  to  a  rose  in  the  act  of  blooming. " 
(Scott.) 

COUNTY  GUY. 

"County  Guy"  was  inserted  by  Scott  in  chap,  iv  of  his  novel, 
"Quentin  Durward"  (1823),  where  it  is  sung  by  a  lady  to  the 
music  of  a  lute. 
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BYRON. 

George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron  (1788-1824),  by  his  poetic  genius, 
his  aristocratic  rank,  his  success  in  fashionable  society,  his  beauty 
of  feature,  the  impressiveness  of  his  personality,  the  scandals 
which  gathered  about  his  name,  and  the  atmosphere  of  mystery 
which  he  loved  to  throw  about  his  life,  exercised  an  unprecedented 
fascination  over  the  English-speaking  world  from  the  year  1812 
until  sometime  after  his  death.  At  his  best,  he  writes  with 
vigour  and  ease,  has  the  gift  of  telling  description,  and  of  throwing 
about  what  subject  he  will,  the  charm  of  sentiment  and  imagin 
ation;  in  not  less  measure,  he  has  the  power  of  lively  persiflage  and 
incisive  satire.  MelancrtDly  gives  the  dominant  tone  to  his 
poetry;  but  he  is  sometimes  frivolous  and  often  cynical.  His 
satire  was  based  on  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  hollow- 
ness  and  baseness  of  society  in  the  days  when  the  Prince  Regent 
was  the  first  gentleman  of  Europe,  and  was  quickened  by  society's 
treatment  of  himself, — its  sudden  and,  as  he  thought,  capricious 
change  from  unbounded  adulation  to  unmeasured  detraction. 
He  voiced,  not  only  in  Britain  but  in  Europe,  the  spirit  of  dis 
content  during  the  years  of  repression  that  followed  the  victory 
of  Waterloo;  and  became  through  his  sympathy  with  the  revo 
lutionary  spirit  then  stirring  in  Europe,  the  best  known,  on  the 
continent,  of  our  modern  poets.  His  latest  months  were  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  to  that  cause 
his  life  was  sacrificed. 


SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY. 

This  poem,  published  in  "Hebrew  Melodies"  (1815),  is  dated 
June  12th,  1814,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  Poet's  seeing  at  a 
ball  his  beautiful  cousin,  Mrs.  Wilmot,  for  the  first  time.  She 
was  dressed  in  mourning  with  numerous  spangles  on  her  gown. 


A  STORM  IN  THE  ALPS. 

This  description  is  from  "Childe  Harold",  Canto  III.  This 
Canto  was  written  in  1816  after  Byron's  final  departure  from 
England,  mainly  in  a  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
which  he  had  taken  for  the  summer,  where  he  had  Shelley  for  his 
neighbour  and  companion.  The  Jura  Mountains  are  not  far  off. 
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Canto  IV  of  "ChilcU-  Harold"  was  published  in  1818.  It  is  the 
record  of  a  six-weeks'  journey  from  Venice  to  Rome  in  the  spring 
of  1817.  Towards  the  close  he  sees  from,  the  Alban  Mount  the 
sea  outspread  before  him,  and  utters  this  famous  apostrophe. 
27.  lay  for  'lie'  is  an  ugly  vulgarism.  58-59.  Byron  was  a  good 
swimmer  and  proud  of  his  achievements  as  such:  like  Leander,  he 
swam  the  Hellespont. 

THE  SHIPWRECK. 

Canio  II  of  "  Don  Juan  "  was  published  in  1819.  "  Don  Juan  " 
is  a  long  narrative  poem  in  which  the  Poet  passes  capriciously 
and  without  warning  from  grave  to  gay,  from  sentiment  to  satire. 

AVE  MARIA. 

This  extract  is  from  "Don  Juan",  Canto  III  (see  note  to  last 
selection).  "Ave  Maria",  i.e.,  the  time  of  Ave  Maria.  In  Roman 
Catholic  countries  a  bell  is  rung  at  sunset  (the  "Angelus")  as  a 
signal  for  devotions,  of  which  the  prayer  beginning  "Ave  Maria" 
(see  Luke  i,  28)  is  the  main  part.  18.  Ravenna.  A  city  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Italy;  there  Byron  lived  for  some  time,  drawn 
thither  by  his  passionate  devotion  to  the  Countess  Guiccioli, 
whose  home  it  was.  19.  Adrian.  The  Adriatic  derives  its  name 
from  the  ancient  town  of  Adria  which  was  situated  upon  it.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenna,  the  land  has  within  historic  times 
made  great  encroachments  on  the  sea.  20.  the  last  Casarean  fort 
ress.  From  404  A.D.  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  Ravenna 
was  the  chief  residence  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  21.  A  pine 
forest  extends  from  the  town  to  the  sea;  this  forest  has  been 
celebrated  by.  Dante,  Boccaccio  and  Dryden.  Boccaccio  (1313- 
1375),  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  Italian  prose,  laid  the  scene 
of  one  of  his  stories  at  Ravenna ;  this  story  Dryden  used  as  the 
basis  of  his  English  poem  "Theodore  and  Honoria".  29-32.  The 
reference  is  to  the  story  of  Theodore  and  Honoria,  where  a  spectre 
huntsman  pursues  with  his  hounds  the  spirit  of  the  woman  who 
had  cruelly  treated  him  in  life.  33.  Hesperus.  The  evening  star. 


ON  THIS  DAY  I  COMPLETE  MY  THIRTY-SIXTH  YEAR. 

These  lines  were  first  published  in  the  "Morning  Chronicle", 
Oct.  29th,  1824,  under  the  heading  "  Lord  Byron's  Latest  Verses". 
Count  Gamba,  who  was  with  Byron  in  Greece  writes:  "This 

31 
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morning  Lord  Byron  came  from  his  bedroom  into  the  apartment 
where  Colonel  Stanhope  and  some  friends  were  assembled,  and 
said  with  a  smile — '  You  were  complaining  the  other  day  that  I 
never  write  poetry  now: — this  is  my  birthday,  and  I  have  just 
finished  something,  which  I  think  better  than  what  I  usually 
write '."  He  then  produced  these  noble  and  affecting  verses,  which 
were  afterwards  found  written  in  his  Journals,  with  only  the 
following  introduction:  "Jan.  22;  on  this  day  I  complete  my 
36th  year." 

SHELLEY. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (1792-1822)  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  lyrical  poets.  His  temperament  was  intensely  emotional, 
his  fancy  and  imagination  praeternaturally  active  and  vivid.  He 
was  abnormally  sensitive,  especially  to  the  more  painful  and 
sadder  aspects  of  life,  ardently  sympathetic,  and  full  of  dreams 
of  social  and  political  revolution,  and  of  the  return  of  the  Golden 
Age  of  innocence  and  happiness.  His  poetry  is  the  spontaneous 
overflow  of  his  feelings  into  musical  language  of  exquisite  and 
unsought  grace.  It  specially  gives  expression  to  the  yearning  for 
chc  unattainable  and  ideal,  to  the  dissatisfaction  with  what  has 
been,  and  can  be,  actually  realized;  and  to  vague  and  subtle 
shades  of  feeling  and  ethereal  conceptions,  somewhat  remote  from 
the  ordinary  experiences  of  the  normal  man. 

OZYMANDIAS. 

First  published  in  "The  Examiner"  of  January  11,  18f8.  The 
Greek  historian  Diodorus  gives  an  account  of  the  statue  referred 
to  in  the  poem.  It  was  reputed,  he  says,  the  largest  in  Egypt,  the 
foot  exceeding  seven  cubits  in  length;  the  inscription  was,  "  I  am 
Ozymandias,  king  of  kings;  if  any  one  wishes  to  know  what  I  am 
and  where  I  lie,  let  him  surpass  me  in  some  of  my  exploits"  (see 
"Diodorus",  I,  47;  or  Wilkinson's  "Ancient  Egypt",  Vol.  I, 
chap.  ii). 

The  freedom,  or  even  carelessness,  of  Shelley's  treatment  of  the 
laws  of  the  regular  sonnet  and  the  success  of  the  poem,  notwith 
standing,  are  characteristic  of  his  art.  Presumably,  lines  2  and 
4,  9  and  11  are  intended  to  rhyme. 

STANZAS  WRITTEN  IN  DEJECTION. 

Written  in  1818.  Speaking  of  the  period  when  this  poem  was 
composed,  Mrs.  Shelley  says:  "At  this  time  Shelley  suffered 
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greatly  in  health.  .  .  .  Constant  and  poignant  physical  suffering 
exhausted  him;  and  though  he  preserved  the  appearance  of  cheer 
fulness,  and  often  greatly  enjoyed  pur  wanderings  in  the  environs 
of  Naples,  and  our  excursions  on  its  sunny  sea,  yet  many  hours 
were  passed  when  his  thoughts,  shadowed  by  illness,  became 
gloomy,  and  then  he  escaped  to  solitude,  and  in  verses  which  he 
hid  from  fear  of  wounding  me,  poured  forth  morbid  but  too  natural 

bursts  of  discontent  and  sadness We  lived  in  utter  solitude 

— and  such  is  often  not  the  muse  of  cheerfulness. "  22.  Shelley 
may  have  had  some  particular  "sage"  in  mind,  but  such  content 
is  a  common  attribute  of  sages. 

ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WIND. 

Ascribed  to  the  year  1819.  "The  poem  was  conceived  and 
chiefly  written  in  a  wood  that  skirts  the  Arno  near  Florence;  and 
on  a  day  when  that  tempestuous  wind,  whose  temperature  is  at 
once  mild  and  animating,  was  collecting  the  vapours  which  pour 
down  the  autumnal  rains"  (Shelley's  note).  20.  Mcenad.  The 
name  applied  in  Greek  story  to  the  frenzied  female  followers  of 
Dionysus  (Bacchus).  32.  Baia's  bay.  The  bay  of  Naples;  Baiae 
was  an  ancient  Roman  watering-place  on  its  shore. 

TO  A  SKYLARK. 

This  most  characteristic  and  exquisite  product  of  Shelley's 
genius  belongs  to  the  year  1820. 

THE  CLOUD. 

This  poem  belongs  to  the  year  1820.  15. '/is,  i.e.,  thesnowistthe 
cloud  clings  about  the  mountain,  whose  top  is  covered  with  snow. 
21-30.  What  natural  phenomenon  is  described  in  the  poetical 
language  of  these  lines  is  by  no  means  clear.  Since  the  pilot  is  the 
lightning,  Shelley  may,  perhaps,  have  thought  that  the  motion  of 
clouds  is  influenced  by  electric  forces  existing  in  the  earth,  and 
may  represent  these  forces  here  as  "genii ".  The  pilot  moves  the 
cloud  over  that  part  of  the  earth  where  he  dreams  the  spirit  (the 
electric  force)  remains.  Through  the  influence  of  this  force  the 
pilot  makes  the  rain  fall  from  the  under  surface  of  the  clond,  while 
the  upper  surface  is  basking  in  the  blue  light  of  heaven.  53-54. 
The  apparent  motion  of  the  stars  whilst  broken  clouds  pass 
rapidly  over  them  is  here  represented  as  a  real  motion.  81. 
cenotaph.  An  empty  tomb. 
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TO  NIGHT. 
Written  in  1821. 

FINAL  CHORUS  FROM  "HELLAS". 

In  1821  Shelley,  under  the  influence  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
Greek  Revolution  then  in  progress,  wrote  a  lyrical  drama, 
titled  "Hellas",  i.e.,  Greece;  it  was  published  in  1822.  It 
imitates  Greek  tragedy  in  the  use  of  the  'Chorus',  and  this  par 
ticular  chorus  brings  the  poem  to  a  close.  "The  final  chorus  is 
indistinct  and  obscure,  as  the  events  of  the  living  drama  whose 
arrival  it  foretells.  Prophecies  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  etc., 
may  be  safely  made  by  poet  or  prophet  in  any  age,  but  to  antici 
pate,  however  darkly,  a  period  of  regeneration  and  happiness  is  a 
more  hazardous  exercise  of  the  faculty  which  bards  possess  or 
feign.  It  will  remind  the  reader  '  magno  nee  proximus  intervallo ' 
of  Isaiah  and  Virgil,  whose  ardent  spirits,  overleaping  the  actual 
reign  of  evil  which  we  endure  and  bewail,  already  saw  the  possible 
and  perhaps  approaching  state  of  society  in  which  'the  lion  shall 
lie  down  with  the  lamb'  and  'omnis  feret  omnia  tellus'.  Let 
these  great  names  be  my  authority  and  excuse"  (Shelley's  note). 
The  reference  in  the  case  of  Virgil  is,  of  course,  to  ths  famous 
"Pollio"  eclogue  imitated  by  Pope  in  his  "Messiah".  1.  The 
•world's  great  age.  The  annus  magnus  of  the  ancients,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  return  to  their  original  rela 
tive  position.  With  the  astronomical  conception  was  connected 
the  idea  that  the  history  of  the  world  would  recommence  and 
repeat  itself.  9.  Peneus.  A  river  in  Thessaly.  10.  Tempe.'The 
beautiful  valley  through  which  the  Peneus  flows.  12.  Cyclads. 
The  Cyclades,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  ^Egean.  13.  Argo.  The 
vessel  in  which  Jason  sailed  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
15.  Orpheus  enchanted  even  the  trees  and  rocks  by  his  music; 
when  his  wife  died,  he  won  over  the  powers  of  the  lower  world,  to 
allow  her  to  return  to  life  with  him;  he  failed  to  keep  the  condition 
imposed — not  to  look  back — and  she  was  caught  away  to  Hades. 
His  love  for  her  led  him  to  contemn  the  Thracean  women  among 
whom  he  dwelt,  and  they  tore  him  to  pieces.  18.  Calypso.  The 
nymph  of  the  island  of  Ogygia,  with  whom  Ulysses  would  not 
remain,  though  she  promised  him  the  gift  of  immortality.  19-24. 
In  the  previous  stanzas  the  Poet  has  been  imagining  various  events 
repeating  themselves  when  the  "great  age  begins  anew";  but, 
the  story  of  Troy  coming  to  his  mind,  he  recoils  at  the  thought 
that  the  horrors  of  war  and  of  crime  should  be  renewed,  even 
although  he  admits  that  death  will  not  be  abolished.  21.  Laian. 
Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  learned  from  the  oracle  that  he  was 
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destined  to  perish  at  the  hands  of  his  son,  who  should  also  wed  his 
own  mother,  Jocasta.  To  avoid  such  horrors,  this  son,  CEdipus, 
was  exposed  imim-diatrly  .ifu-r  birth;  was  found,  howrv.-r. 
shepherd,  and  ultimau-ly  adopted  by  the  king  of  Corinth.  (Edi- 
pus,  on  arriving  at  maturity,  learned  at  Delphi  the  fate  that  was 
in  store  for  him,  and,  ignorant  of  his  true  parentage,  thought  to 
shun  it  by  leaving  Corinth.  He  turned  his  steps  to  Thebes,  met 
his  true  father,  and  slew  him  in  a  scuffle.  Meanwhile  Thebes  was 
afflicted  by  the  presence  of  a  monster,  the  Sphinx,  who,  sitting  by 
the  roadside,  proposed  a  riddle  to  each  passer-by,  and  on  his  failing 
to  solve  it  slew  him.  In  cheir  distress,  the  Thebans  promised  the 
kingdom  and  the  hand  of  Queen  Jocasta  to  him  who  should  rid 
them  of  this  plague.  (Edipus  solved  the  riddle  and  received  the 
reward.  The  gods  avenged  these  unwitting  crimes  by  a  series 
of  dire  calamities,  which  afforded  a  favourite  source  of  material  to 
the  Greek  tragedians.  31-33.  "Saturn  and  Love  were  among  the 
deities  of  a  real  or  imaginary  state  of  innocence  and  happiness. 
All  those  who  fell,  or  the  gods  of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Egypt;  the 
One  who  rose,  or  Jesus  Christ,  at  whose  appearance  the  idols  of 
the  Pagan  world  were  amerced  of  their  worship;  and  the  many 
unsubdued,  or  the  monstrous  objects  of  the  idolatry  of  China, 
India,  the  Antarctic  islands,  and  the  native  tribes  of  America, 
certainly  have  reigned  over  the  understandings  of  men,  in  con 
junction  or  in  succession,  during  periods  in  which  all  we  know  of 
evil  has  been  in  a  state  of  portentous  and,  until  the  revival  of 
learning  and  arts,  perpetually  increasing  activity"  (Shelley's 
note). 


KEATS. 


John  Keats  (1795-1821),  although  the  brief  span  of  his  life  did 
not  permit  the  maturing  of  his  powers,  has  probably  exercised  a 
greater  influence  upon  poetry  than  any  one  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  nature  was  specially  open  to  impressions  of  sensuous  beauty, 
and  he  was  profusely  endowed  with  the  specifically  poetic 
gifts:  mastery  of  language,  imagerv,  and  versification.  The 
love  of  beauty  in  and  for  itself  dominated  his  life  and  art.  His 
style  is  as  remote  as  possible  from  ordinal y  prose, — picturesque, 
rich,  and  full  of  colour.  His  poetry  is  Romantic  in  its  tendencies 
because  his  yearning  for  the  beautiful  found  more  perfect  satis 
faction  in  dreams  of  a  distant  world  of  fancy  than  in  the  realities 
of  actual  life,  and  because  he  was  prompted  to  lavish  beauty  on 
every  detail  rather  than  to  express  in  clear  outline  some  central 
idea. 
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ON  FIRST  LOOKING  INTO  CHAPMAN'S  HOMER. 

Keats'  friend,  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  narrates  that  the  Poet 
sat  up  until  daybreak  reading  Chapman's  Homer;  on  tha  same 
morning  before  10  o'clock  Clarke  received  from  Keats  a  copy  of 
this  sonnet.  In  a  MS.  copy  belonging  to  Keats'  brother  Tom,  it 
is  dated  1816.  It  was  printed  in  December  of  that  year,  in  "The 
Examiner",  and  was  one  of  the  pieces  included  in  Keats'  first 
volume,  1817. 

Chapman's  "Iliad"  was  published  in  1611,  his  "Odyssey"  in 
1616.  His  translation  had  a  great  reputation  in  its  own  day,  and 
although  inaccurate  and  marred  by  various  eccentricities,  has  a 
vivacity  and  force  which  has  won  admiration  from  some  of  the 
best  judges.  Keats  was  not  able  to  read  the  Greek  original.  6. 
deep  brow'd.  This  refers  to  the  prominent,  overhanging  arches 
above  the  eyes.  11.  Cortez  (1475-1547),  the  conqueror  of  Mexico. 
It  was  Balboa  who  thus  saw  the  Pacific,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow 
ing  passage  from  Robertson's  History  of  America,  which,  we  know, 
Keats  read  in  his  later  school  days,  and  doubtless  had  in  mind : 
"At  length  the  Indians  assured  them,  that  from  the  top  of  the 
next  mountain  they  should  discover  the  ocean  which  was  the 
object  of  their  wishes.  When,  with  infinite  toil,  they  had  climbed 
up  the  greater  part  of  that  steep  ascent,  Balboa  commanded  his 
men  to  halt,  that  he  might  be  the  first  who  should  enjoy  a  spec 
tacle  which  he  had  so  long  desired.  As  soon  as  he  beheld  the  South 
Sea  stretching  in  endless  prospect  below  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  returned  thanks  to  God,  who 
had  conducted  him  to  a  discovery  so  beneficial  to  his  country  and 
so  honourable  to  himself.  His  followers  observing  his  transport 
of  joy,  rushed  forward  to  join  in  his  wonder,  exultation,  and 
gratitude." 

THE  EVE  OF  ST.  AGNES. 

This  poem  was  written  in  1819  and  published  in  Keats'  last 
volume,  1820.  St.  Agnes  was  beheaded  at  Rome  because  she 
held  herself  to  be  the  bride  of  Christ  (see  Tennyson's  poem)  and 
would  not  marry  an  unbeliever.  Her  martyrdom  took  place  on 
January  21st;  St.  Agnes'  Eve  is  on  the  20th.  After  her  death, 
she  appeared  in  a  vision  with  a  white  lamb, — the  symbol  of  purity. 
There  were  superstitions  associated  with  St.  Agnes'  Eve,  such  as 
are  more  familiar  to  us  in  connection  with  the  eve  of  All  Saints, 
or  Hallowe'en, — particularly  the  idea  that  on  the  due  performance 
of  certain  rites,  a  maiden  might  see  her  future  husband.  5.  Beads 
man.  Literally  a  '  prayersman '.  21.  flatter'd.  By  its  soothing 
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effect  produced  tears.  32.  level.  As  opposed  to  "  up  aloft "  (1.  30). 
70.  amort.  Deadened.  indinVrent  to  all  about  tur;  cf.  "Taming  a 
Shrew",  IV,  iii:  "What  sweeting!  all  am«.rt."  11.".  117.  On  the 
anniversary  of  her  martyrdom,  two  lambs  were  blessed,  tlu -ir 
wool  cut  off  and  woven  by  the  nuns,  liiii.  brook.  Seemingly 
'refrain  from', — a  misuse  of  the  word.  171.  Merlin  is  the  great 
magician  of  the  Arthur  legend  (See  Tennyson's  "Merlin  and 
Vivien")  who  was  destroyed  by  his  own  spell  which  he  taught 
Nimue,  and  so  paid  the  Demon  his  own  life.  216.  with  blood  of 
kings  and  queens.  Seemingly  the  armorial  bearings  indicated 
royal  descent .  218.  gules.  The  hpraldic  word  for  '  red '.  221. 
amethyst.  The  violet  colour  of  the  stone.  237.  poppied.  Opium 
is  prepared  from  the  poppy.  241.  missal.  Prayer-book.  257. 
Morphean.  Morpheus  is  the  god  of  sleep.  266.  Soother.  Seem 
ingly  plcasanter — an  unauthorized  use  of  the  word.  260.  Fez,  a 
commercial  city  in  Morocco.  270.  Samarcand  in  Turkestan; 
woven  goods  are  manufactured  there.  277.  eremite.  Another 
form  of  hermit.  325.  flaw-blown.  'Flaw'  is  a  gust  of  wind; 
Hamlet  speaks  of  the  "winter's  flaw"  in  the  grave-yard  scene. 
336.  vermeil.  Crimson.  358.  arras.  Tapestry  hangings.  377. 
aves.  Prayers  (Ave  Maria). 

ODE  ON  A  GRECIAN  URN. 

Published  in  Keats'  latest  volume  of  poems  (1820).  No  Greek 
vase  has  been  found  which  correspDnds  to  Keats'  description;  it 
issupposed  to  be  based  rather  on  his  general  recollection  of  various 
works  of  Greek  art  as  found  in  the  British  Museum  and  as  de 
picted  in  engravings.  7.  Tempe.  A  valley  in  Thessaly  famous  for 
its  beauty.  Arcady.  Arcadia,  a  district  of  the  Peloponnesus,  a 
pastoral  country  ;  associated  with  pastoral  poetry.  41.  brede. 
A  variant  of  "braid",  an  'interweaving'. 

ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 

Published  1820;  it  had  been  previously  printed  (July,  1819)  in 
a  magazine,  It  was  written  in  the  spring  of  1819  in  the  garden 
at  Hampstead,  where  a  nightingale  was  accustomed  to  sing. 
"Keats  ,  writes  his  friend  and  housemate,  Brown,  "felt  a  tran 
quil  and  continual  joy  in  her  song,  and  one  morning  he  took  his 
chair  from  the  breakfast-table  to  the  grass-plot  under  a  plum 
tree,  where  he  sat  for  two  or  three  hours."  When  he  returned  to 
the  house  he  had  the  ode  written  on  scraps  of  paper.  2.  hemlock. 
A  poisonous  plant  which  produces  death  by  paralysis.  4.  Lethe- 
wards.  Lethe,  according  to  the  Greeks,  was  a  river  of  the  lower 
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world  from  which  the  shades  drank,  and  thus  obtained  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  past.  7.  Dryad.  According  to  the  Greeks,  each  tree 
had  its  divinity  or  spirit,  and  these  were  called  Dryads.  13.  Flora, 
the  goddess  of  flowers, — here  used  for  flowers  themselves.  14. 
Provenfal  song.  Lyric  poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages  flourished  par 
ticularly  in  southern  France,  and  was  written  in  the  dialect  of 
Provence;  the  poets  were  known  as  troubadours,  and  their  poems 
treated  largely  of  love.  16.  Hippocrene.  A  fountain  on  Mount 
Helicon  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  33.  viewless.  Invisible; 
so  "Meas.  for  Meas. "  iii,  1,  124:  "To  be  imprison'd  in  the  view 
less  winds".  43.  embalmed.  -  Not  in  its  ordinary  meaning,  but 
full  of  balms,  or  perfumes;  so  Milton,  in  "Par.  Lost":  "With 
fresh  dews  embalmed  the  earth";  Scott,  "Lady  of  the  Lake": 
"Eglantine  embaim'd  the  air".  46.  pastoral  eglantine.  Eglantine 
is  properly  the  sweet-briar,  though  popularly  applied  to  various 
varieties  of  the  wild  rose.  "Pastoral"  presumably  because  often 
referred  to  in  pastoral  poetry,  as  in  Milton's  "L'Allegro": 

"  bid  good  morrow 
Through  the  sweet-briar  or  the  vine 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine." 

51.  Darkling.    In  the  dark;  cf.  Milton,  "Par.  Lost",  3,  39: 

"  As  the  wakeful  bird 
Sits  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note." 

requiem.  A  hymn  sung  for  the  repose  of  the  dead.  67.  alien  corn. 
Alien  because  Ruth  was  not  an  Israelite.  "And  Ruth  the  Moa- 
bitess  said  unto  Naomi,  Let  me  now  go  to  the  field,  and  glean  ears 
of  corn  after  him  in  whose  sight  I  shall  find  grace.  And  she  said 
unto  her,  Go,  my  daughter.  And  she  went  ana  came,  and  gleaned 
in  the  field  after  the  reapers. "  (Ruth  ii,  2.) 

TO  AUTUMN. 

"This  poem  seems  to  have  been  just  composed  when  Keats 
wrote  to  Reynolds  from  Winchester  his  letter  of  the  22nd  of  Sep 
tember,  1819.  He  says:  'How  beautiful  the  season  is  now.  How 
fine  the  air — a  temperate  sharpness  about  it.  Really,  without 
joking,  chaste  weather — Dian  skies.  I  never  liked  stubble-fields 
so  much  as  now — aye,  better  than  the  chilly  green  of  the  Spring. 
Somehow  a  stubble  plain  looks  warm,  in  the  same  way  that  some 
pictures  look  warm.  This  struck  me  so  much  in  my  Sunday's 
walk  that  I  composed  upon  it."  (Forman's  note.)  28.  river- 
sallows.  "Sallow"  means  willow. 
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TENNYSON. 

Alfred  Tennyson  (180«»  ivij  bai  been  tor  many  years  in 
the  English-speaking  world,  ihe  best  known  of  our  modern  poets. 
None  of  our  poets,  imlev*  it  be  Pope,  has  so  adequately  expressed 
the  ideas  and  point  of  view  of  his  own  contemporaries  in  a  M\  I. 
which  satisfied  them.  Tennyson  is  an  eclectic  poet.  \vh<>  ha  -  pro 
fited  in  a  perfectly  Ultimate  fashion  by  his  wide  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  his  poetic  predecessors,  immediate  and 
remote.  He  possessed  the  virtues  <»t  self-control  and  patient 
application,  and  did  not  publish  until  his  poems  had  attained  the 
utmost  finish.  He  had  very  considerable  versatility  in  subject, 
form,  and  style;  but  excels  rather  in  the  happiness  of  his  phrase 
and  the  music  of  his  verse  than  in  profundity  of  thought  or  in 
insight  into  man  and  nature. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS. 

This  poem  first  appeared  in  the  volume  of  1830,  and  has  only 
undergone  slight  alterations  in  text.  It  paints  a  series  of  pictuies, 
charming  ^from  their  sensuous  beauty,  which  are  suggested  to 
Tennyson's  imagination  by  reminiscences  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights",  more  particularly  of  one  of  the  stories,  that  of  "Nur 
Al-Din  Ali  and  the  Damsel  Anis  al  Jalis",  especially  of  that  part 
of  the  story  narrated  on  the  Thirty-sixth  Night.  The  varying 
arrangement  of  the  rhymes  in  the  several  stanzas  should  l>e  noted. 
7.  Bagdat.  A  city  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Tigris,  some  500 
miles  from  its  mouth,  fretted.  See  note  on  Gray's  "Elegv",  1.  39. 
9.  sworn.  'Close'  or  'firm';  cf.  the  expression  "sworn  friends". 
11.  Haroun,  surnamcd  Al-Raschid  ('the  orthodox'),  flourished 
786-809  A.D.,  caliph  of  Bagdat,  famed  for  his  bravery  and  mag 
nificence,  and  for  his  patronage  of  literature  and  art.  12.  Anight. 
' By  night';  cf.  "As  You  Like  It",  ii.  4:  "Coming  anight  to  Jane 
Smile  ".  15.  citron-shadows.  Citron  is  applied  to  lemon -trees  and 
allied  species.  23.  clear-stcmm'd  platans.  Oriental  plane-trees 
which  run  up  smoothly  for  some  height  before  sending  out  their 
wide- spread  ing  branches.  47  rivage.  Bank;  "Faerie  Queene", 
iv,  6,  20: 

"  The  which  Pactolus  with  his  waters  shere 
Throws  forth  upon  the  rivage  round  about  him  near." 

58.  engrain  d.  Properly  'dyed  in  fast  colours';  the  poet  seems 
still  to  have  the  idea  of  a  woven  fabric  in  his  mind,  as  at  line  28. 
64.  With  disks  and  tiars.  "Disks"  suggests  round,  flattish  blos 
soms,  "tiars"  more  elongated  and  convex  forms.  "Tiara"  is 
properly  an  eastern  hat,  and  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  locality 
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of  the  poem.  For  the  poetical  form  "tiar,"  cf.  "Par.  Lost",  iii, 
62,5.  70.  bulbul.  The  Persian  name  for  the  nightingale.  76. 
flattering.  ' Lending  a  lustre  to ' ;  cf .. ' ' Aylmer 's  Field " :  "A  splen 
did  presence  flattering  the  poor  roofs",  and  Shakespeare,  "Son 
net",  33: 

"  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye." 

81.  A  sudden  splendour.  The  light  from  the  Pavilion  of  the 
Caliphat  (see  1.  114).  101.  pleasance.  Archaic  and  poetical  for 
'pleasure*.  Cf.  the  following  passage  from  the  original  story  in 
the  "Arabian  Nights":  "Now  this  garden  was  named  the  Garden 
of  Gladness  and  therein  stood  a  belvedere  hight  the  Palace  of 
Pleasure."  106.  rosaries.  In  the  sense  of  the  Latin  original 
(rosarium),  'gardens,  or  beds,  of  roses'.  114.  Caliphat  (usually 
"Caliphate")  the  dominion  of  the  Caliphs,  or  successors  of 
Mahomet.  123.  quintessence.  The  stress  is  usually  upon  the 
second  syllable,  but  the  pronunciation  which  the  metre  here  re 
quires,  is  also  admissible.  125.  silvers.  A  bold  use  of  the  plural, 
meaning,  of  course,  silver  candlesticks.  127.  mooned.  'Orna 
mented  with  crescents' — the  symbol  of  Turkish  dominion,  hence 
an  anachronism  here.  135.  argent-lidded.  "Argent "  refers  to  the 
colour;  so  in  "  Dream  of  Fair  Women",  1.  158:  "the  polish'd  argent 
of  her  breast".  148.  diaper' d.  The  word  is  applied  to  material 
covered  with  a  regularly  repeated  pattern  produced  in  the  weav 
ing  without  use  of  colour.  148-9.  The  lines  seem  to  suggest  that 
the  cloth  of  gold  had  inwrought  upon  it  garlands  of  flowers  (as  a 
border  probably)  and,  besides  that,  a  regularly  repeated  pattern 
(presumably  in  the  main  body  of  the  cloth). 

TO  J.  S. 

To  James  Spedding  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Edward.  James 
Spedding  was  from  college  days  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Poet's; 
he  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
critic,  and  as  the  biographer  of  Bacon.  The  poem  was  published 
in  1833.  22-23.  The  death  of  Tennyson's  father  took  place  in 
March  1831. 

LOCKSLEY  HALL. 

Appeared  first  in  the  volumes  of  1842.  Tennyson  is  reported 
in  his  "Life"  (I,  195)  as  saying:  "Locksley  Hall  is  an  imaginary 
place  (tho1  the  coast  is  Lincolnshire).  The  whole  poem  repre 
sents  young  life,  its  good  side,  its  deficiencies,  and  its  yearnings. 
Mr.  Hallam  said  to  me  that  the  English  people  liked  verse  in 
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trochaics,  so  I  wrote  the  poem  in  this  metre."  3.  curlews.  A  bird 
with  a  plaintive  cr\  thai  frrqucnts  the  seashore  in  winter  and  high 
moors  in  summer.  4.  Dreary  gleams,  etc.  GL-ams  of  light  in  the 
mist  are  referred  to,  not  the  curlews;  the  construction  is  not  an 
apposition,  but  an  absolute  participial  phrase.  8.  Orion.  The 
constellation  so-called.  9.  Pleiads.  Aoother  constellation.  75. 
the  peel.  The  reference  is  to  Dante.  121.  argosies.  Merchant 
ships;  see  the  opening  scene  of  the  " Merchant  of  Venice".  155. 
Mahratia-battle.  The  Mahrattas  are  a  people  of  India  with  whom 
the  English  were  at  war  on  various  occasions  from  1799  to  1818. 
180.  See  Joshua  x,  12.  181.  "When  I  went  by  the  first  train 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  (1830),  I  thought  that  the  wheels 
ran  in  a  groove.  It  was  black  night  and  there  was  such  a  vast 
crowd  round  the  train  at  the  station  that  we  could  not  see  the 
wheels.  Then  I  made  this  line"  (Tennyson,  quoted  in  "Life" 
I,  195).  184.  Cathay.  Old  name  for  China.  191.  holt.  A  small 
wood. 

TITHONUS. 

This  poem  was  begun  about  the  same  time  as  "  Ulysses  ",  but 
not  completed  until  Nov.  1859.  His  friendship  to  Thackeray  led  the 
Poet  to  publish  it  in  1860  in  "Cornhill  Magazine",  and  it  was  in 
cluded  in  "Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems  ,  1864.  Like  " Ulys 
ses",  it  is  based  on  a  Greek  story.  Eos  (Aurora,  the  dawn)  loved 
a  mortal,  Tithonus,  and  conferred  immortality  on  him,  but  not 
eternal  youth.  As  the  effects  of  old  age  grew,  he  faded  continu 
ally,  until  in  mercy  he  was  changed  into  a  cicada.  4.  The  ancients 
supposed  that  the  swan  was  very  long-lived.  25.  the  silver  star. 
The  morning  star.  29.  kindly.  Natural;  so  in  the  Prayer  Book 
"to  preserve  to  our  use  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth".  39. 
Aurora  is  represented  as  drawn  in  a  chariot.  62-63.  Ilion  (Troy) 
was  brought  into  existence  by  Apollo's  music.  So  in  "Oenone": 
"As  yonder  walls 

Rose  slowly  to  a  music  slowly  breathed, 

A  cloud  that  gathered  shape." 
71.  barrows.    Sepulchral  mounds. 

NORTHERN  FARMER  (OLD  STYLE). 

Was  published  in  "Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems"  (1864). 
The  spelling  in  the  text  is  that  of  this  edition;  Tennyson  made 
alterations  in  this  respect  subsequently.  His  son  says  that  on 
Feb_17th,  1861  "my  father  told  my  mother  about  his  plan  for  a 
new  poem, '  The  Northern  Farmer '.  On  the  evening  of  February 
18th  he  had  already  written  down  a  great  part  .  Tennyson 
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himself  said  that  this  poem  "is  founded  on  the  dying  words  of  a 
farm-bailiff  as  reported  to  me  by  a  great-uncle  of  mine  when 
verging  upon  80, — 'God  A'mighty  little  knows  what  He's  about, 
a-taking  me.  An' Squire  will  be  so  mad  an' all. '  I  conjectured 
the  man  from  that  one  saying."  For  the  first  twenty-eight  years 
of  his  life  Tennyson  lived  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  poem  presum 
ably  represents  the  dialect  which  he  heard  in  his  childhood. 
1.  liggin'.  Lying.  3.  I  may  not  have  any  more  ale.  10.  'issen. 
Himself.  11."  toithe.  Tithe.  14.  barn.  Bairn,  child.  16.  radte. 
The  poor-rates.  16.  buzzard-clock.  Cockchafer.  23.  'Siver. 
Howsoever.  27.  summun.  Some  one,  viz.  David;  see  Psalm 
cxvi,  11.  2&.stubb'd.  Broke  up  by  ploughing.  30.  boggle.  Bogie, 
spirit.  31.  butter-bump.  Bittern.  32.  the  lot.  The  piece  of 
ground,  radved  an'  rembled  'um  out.  Tore  him  up  and  sent  him 
off.  33.  It  wras  the  game-keeper's  ghost.  34.  'enemies.  Anemones 
35.  toaner.  One  or  the  other.  36.  'soize.  The  assizes.  38.  fuzz. 
Furze.  40.  sead.  Clover.  42.  thruff.  Through.  49.  'adpoth. 
Halfpenny-worth.  52.  hodlms.  Holms,  low  land  along  a  stream. 
53.  quoloty.  The  quality.  61.  It  is  said  that  the  steam  threshing- 
machine  was  introduced  into  Lincolnshire  in  1848.  54.  Huzzin' 
an'  Madzin'.  Worrying  and  amazing.  66.  Doctor's  a  teetotaler, 
lass,  and  always  telling  the  same  old  story. 

NORTHERN  FARMER  (NEW  STYLE). 

Published  in  "The  Holy  Grail,  and  Other  Poems"  (1869). 
The  original  text  is  reprinted  here,  the  Poet  subsequently  made 
some  minor  changes.  Tennyson  said :  '" The  Farmer,  new  style ' 
is  likewise  founded  on  a  single  sentence,  '  When  I  canters  my  'erse 
along  the  ramper  (highway)  I  'ears  proputty,  proputty,  pro- 
putty  '.  I  had  been  told  that  a  rich  farmer  in  our  neighbourhood 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  this.  I  never  saw  the  man  and  know 
no  more  of  him".  7, 'to  weetik.  This  week.  15.  the  flower  that 
blaws.  With  a  reminiscence  probably  of  Psalm  ciii,  15.  17. 
stunt.  Obstinate.  26.  addle.  Earn.  30.  shut  on.  Clear  of. 
31.  grip.  Draining  ditch.  32.  far-weltered  yowe.  _  Said  of  a  sheep 
lying  on  its  back.  39.  mays  nowt.  Makes  nothing.  40.  the  bees 
are  as  fell  as  owt.  The  flies  are  as  fierce  as  anything.  41.  esh. 
Ash.  42.  burn.  Born.  49.  tha  sees.  You  see.  52.  tued  an'  moiled. 
Tugged  and  drudged.  53.  beck.  Brook.  55.  brig.  Bridge. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

The  occasion  of  this  poem  was  the  death  of  the  Poet's  intimate 
friend,  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  Sept.  15th,  1833.  Hallam  was  the 
son  of  the  well-known  historian,  Henry  Hallam.  He  was  born 
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Feb.  1st,  1811,  and  hence  was  about  eighteen  months  younger 
than  Tennyson.  Their  friendship  began  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  early  in  1820.  They  travelled  together  on  the  Rhine 
and  in  France;  Hallum  was  often  a  guest  at  Tennyson's  honu  in 
SniiuTsby,  and  was  betrothed  to  one  of  the  Poet's  sistt  r-  II. 
read  for  the  bar  and  lived  with  his  father  in  London.  While  stay 
ing  at  Vienna,  in  the  course  of  a  tour  with  his  father,  he  was 
found  dead  upon  a  sofa,  without  previous  illness  or  any  other 
indication  of  the  coming  end.  The  body  was  brought  by  sea 
from  Trieste  on  the  Adriatic  to  the  Severn,  and  buried  at  Cleve- 
don  church.  That  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability  and 
promise  is  testified  by  others  than  the  Poet.  We  may  cite  the 
words  of  Gladstone  who  knew  him  at  school,  and  who  wrote 
the  following:  "Among  his  contemporaries  at  Eton  ....  he 
stood  supreme  .  .  .  and  the  long  life  through  which  I  have  since 
wound  my  way  and  which  has  brought  me  into  contact  with  many 
men  of  rich  endowments,  leaves  him  where  he  then  stood  so  far  as 
my  estimation  is  concerned".  Some  of  the  lyrics  contained  in 
"In  Memoriam"  date  back  to  1833,  and  during  the  next  seven 
teen  years  ("The  Prologue  "  was  dated  1849,  and  "  In  Memoriam" 
was  published  in  1850)  the  Poet  continued  to  add  sections  from 
time  to  time.  "The  sections  were  written",  Tennyson  says,  "at 
many  different  places  and  as  the  phases  of  our  intercourse  came 
to  my  memory  and  suggested  them.  I  did  not  write  them  with 
any  view  of  weaving  them  into  a  whole,  or  for  publication,  until 
I  found  that  I  had  written  so  many."  Mr.  Knowles  reports 
Tennyson  as  saying:  "The  general  way  of  iis  being  written  was 
so  queer  that  if  there  were  a  blank  space,  I  would  put  in  a  poem  ". 
The  poem  must  not  be  taken  too  literally  as  if  it  were  mere  bio 
graphy.  Again  Mr.  Knowles  reports  the  Poet  as  saying:  "It  is 
rather  the  cry  of  the  whole  human  race  than  mine.  In  the  poem 
altogether  private  grief  swells  out  into  the  thought  of,  and  hope 
for,  the  whole  world  ...  It  is  a  very  impersonal  poem  as  well  as 
personal".  To  similar  effect,  he  is  reported  in  the  "Life"  as 
saying:  "It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  poem,  not  an 
actual  biography.  .  .  .  The  different  moods  of  sorrow  as  in  a 
drama  are  dramatically  given,  and  my  conviction  that  fear, 
doubts,  and  suffering  will  find  answer  and  relief  only  through 
faith  in  a  God  of  Love.  '  I'  is  not  always  the  author  speaking  of 
himself,  but  the  voice  of  the  human  race  speaking  through  him". 
The  shaping  of  his  own  experience  so  as  to  form  an  artistic  whole 
is  exhibited  in  the  internal  chronology  of  the  poem,  which  covers 
a  period,  not  of  seventeen,  but  of  three  years — each  year  repre 
senting  a  s.tage  in  the  development  of  thought  and  feeling.  For 
example,  three  successive  Christmas  festivals  are  commemorated 
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(xxviii-xxx,  Ixxviii,  and  civ-cv),  and  the  speaker's  attitude  to 
wards  the  season  is  symbolic  of  his  general  state  of  mind  in  the 
three  successive  stages  of  development.  So  also  with  the  feelings 
connected  with  three  successive  Spring  seasons  (xxxviii,  Ixxxviii, 
cxv-cxvi),  and  with  Autumn  (xi,  Ixxii,  xcix).  The  change  in  the 
Poet's  attitude  is  specially  emphasized  in  certain  sections  where 
not  merely  subject,  but  also  form,  makes  comparison  inevitable; 
e.g.  vii  and  cxix.  From  what  Tennyson  says  himself  as  to  the  way 
"In  Memoriam"  was  written,  it  is  evident  that  the  poem  is  not, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a  whole;  as  is  " Romeo  and  Juliet", 
or  "  Paradise  Lost " ;  still  many  of  the  sections  only  gain  their  full 
significance  when  considered  in  relation  to  other  sections;  and 
various  groups  of  poems  fall  together  as  written  under  the  same 
dominating  feeling,  or  as  treating  the  same,  or  allied,  themes. 
Over  and  above  all  this,  the  speaker  is  represented  as  gradually 
gaining  sanity  of  feeling  and  grasp  of  truth,  and  at  the  close 
as  victorious  over  the  gloom  and  doubt  to  which  death  has  given 
occasion.  It  is  this  which  gives  something  of  plot-unity  to  the 
whole.  The  main  stages  in  the  development  are  forced  upon  the 
reader's  attention  by  the  chronological  arrangement  already 
alluded  to.  First,  we  have  an  Introduction  (i-xxvii)  which  repre 
sents  the  initial  situation  created  by  death — the  grief,  hopelessness 
and  intellectual  confusion  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Secondly, 
with  the  advent  of  Christmas  (xxviii)  and  the  suggestions 
of  immortality  connected  with  Christianity,  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  development  begins.  Thought  is  still  centred  on 
death,  but  on  death  as  a  transition  to  immortality.  This  cycle 
of  lyrics  seems  to  close  at  the  most  marked  break  in  the  whole 
poem  (Ivii).  The  Third  Part  extends  from  Iviii  to  ciii  and  is  charac 
terized  by  the  growth  of  the  sense  of  resignation  and  a  broadening 
out  from  the  narrow  concentration  on  death  and  individual 
sorrow,  to  a  more  normal  interest  in  the  world.  The  Fourth 
Part  (civ-cxxxi)  represents  complete  convalescence;  while  still 
loyal  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  the  speaker  wholly  escapes  the 
narrowing  and  depressing  influences  of  death,  and  finds  what 
seemed  a  stunning  blow  a  real  stimulus  towards  doing  his  part 
in  the  great  work  of  perfecting  human  society.  The  Prologue, 
which  is  dated  1849,  contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
experiences  recorded  in  the  body  of  the  poem.  This  analysis  is 
intended  to  draw  attention  to  the  general  progress  of  the  poem; 
the  exact  place  where  the  lines  between  the  divisions  is  to  be 
drawn  is  a  matter  of  choice;  Professor  Bradley,  for  example, 
makes  the  Second  Part  cover  §§  xxviii-lxxvii.  As  will  be  seen- 
from  the  numbering  of  the  sections,  a  few  of  these  as  well  as  the 
Epilogue,  which  seemed  of  less  interest  and  excellence,  are 
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omitted  in  this  volume.  "In  Memoriam"  exercised  a  very 
considerable  influence,  especially  on  its  first  appearance.  As  in 
dicative  of  the  nature  of  that  influence,  two  testimonies  may  be 
cited  by  two  of  the  first  generation  of  readers,  representing 
different  schools  of  thought.  First,  that  of  F.  W.  Robertson,  the 
great  Broad  Church  preacher:  "Piercing  through  all  the  sophis 
tries  and  over-refinements  of  speculation,  and  the  lifeless  scepti 
cism  of  science,  it  falls  back  on  the  grand,  primary,  simple  truths 
of  Humanity,  those  first  principles  which  underlie  all  creeds, 
which  belong  to  our  earliest  childhood,  and  on  which  the  wisest 
and  best  have  rested  through  all  ages:  that  all  is  right:  that  dark 
ness  shall  be  clear:  that  God  and  Time  are  only  interpreters;  that 
Love  is  King;  that  the  Immortal  is  in  us;  that — which  is  the  key 
note  of  the  whole — 

'All  is  well,  though  Faith  and  Form 
Be  sundered  in  the  night  of  Fear '. " 

Second,  that  of  Professor  Sidgwick  of  Cambridge:  "What  'In 
Memoriam'  did  for  us,  for  me  at  least,  in  this  struggle,  was  to 
impress  upon  us  the  ineffaceable  and  ineradicable  conviction  that 
humanity  will  not  and  cannot  acquiesce  in  a  godless  world;  the 
'  man  in  men '  will  not  do  this,  whatever  individual  men  may  do. 
.  .  .  The  force  with  which  it  impressed  this  conviction  was  not 
due  to  the  mere  intensity  of  its  expression  of  the  feelings  which 
Atheism  outrages,  that  Agnosticism  ignores;  but  rather  to  its 
expression  of  them  along  with  a  reverent  docility  to  the  lessons  of 
science,which  also  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  thought  of  our  life". 

PROLOGUE.  5.  orbs  of  light  and  shade.  The  planets  bright  on 
the  side  towards  the  sun,  dark  on  the  other.  I.  1.  him  who  sings. 
According  to  the  author,  this  is  Goethe.  II.  I.  old  Yew.  The  yew 
tree  is  especially  associated  with  churchyards  in  England.  14. 
sick  for.  There  are  two  possible  interpretations:  (1)  extremely 
desirous  of  (cf.  "the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when  sick  for  home  ") ; 
(2)  sick  on  account  of.  III.  8.  dying  sun.  According  to  certain 
scientific  views,  the  sun,  since  it  is  continually  losing  heat,  will 
ultimately  become  cold.  V.  9.  weeds.  Garments;  cf.  widow's 
weeds.  VI.  26.  ranging.  Arranging.  VII.  2.  Hallam  lived  in 
\Yimpole  Street,  London.  IX.  In  the  "Life"  we  are  told  that 
this  is  one  of  the  earliest  written  of  the  sections.  The  body  of 
Hallam  was  brought  by  ship  from  Trieste  on  the  Adriatic  to 
England.  10.  Phosphor.  The  morning  star.  18.  widow'd.  So 
Newman  writes  on  the  death  of  his  friend,  Hurrell  Froude,  "I 
shall  be  truly  widowed,  yet  I  hope  to  bear  it  lightly".  X.  16.  The 
cup  that  holds  the  sacramental  wine.  XII.  6.  mortal  ark.  Cf. 
II  Corinthians  ii,  0,  "the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle",  and 
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"Two  Voices",  "  who  sought 'st  to  wreck  my  mortal  ark".  19-20. 
Mr.  Knowles  reports  Tennyson  as  saying:  "Sometimes  as  I 
sit  here  alone  in  this  great  room,  I  get  carried  away  out  of 
sense  and  body,  and  rapt  into  mere  existence,  till  an  acci 
dental  touch  or  movement  of  one  of  my  fingers  is  like  a  great 
shock  and  blow,  and  brings  the  body  back  with  a  terrible  start". 
XIX.  This  poem  was  written  at  Tintern  Abbey,  wrhich  is  not  far 
from  Clevedon  church,  where  Hallam  was  buried.  7.  The  Severn 
is  a  tidal  river,  and  the  tide  also  enters  its  tributary,  the  Wye, 
and  so  checks  the  downward  flow  of  this  stream.  XXI.  20.  Jacob 
thinks  there  is  a  reference  to  the  discovery  of  a  satellite  of  Nep 
tune  in  1846;  Gatty  interprets,  "Science  every  month  is  evolving 
some  new  secret."  Jacob's  interpretation  is  favoured  by  XCVII, 
22.  XXII.  Tennyson  entered  Cambridge  in  Feb.  1829,  and  soon 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Hallam.  XXIII.  12.  Pan  was  the  god 
of  Nature;  here  used  for  Nature  itself.  22.  Argive.  Greek.  24. 
Arcady.  The  land  of  poetry,  particularly  pastoral  poetry. 
XXIV.  4.  The  reference  is  to  the  spots  on  the  sun.  9-10.  Objects 
seen  through  mist  appear  larger.  XXVI.  14.  Indian.  Seemingly, 
no  more  than  'Eastern'.  XXVII.  11.  weeds.  See  on  V,  9.  12. 
want-begotten  rest.  Rest  which  is  caused  by  the  lack  of  something. 
XXVIII.  In  the  "Life"  we  are  informed  that  this  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  poems  in  "In  Memoriam",  and  that  it  was  begun 
in  1833.  9.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  each  of  the  four 
churches  had  four  bells.  XXIX.  11-12.  Cf.  the  motto  to  chap, 
xiv  of  Scott's  "Pirate " : 

"We'll  keep  our  custom.     What  is  law  itself 
But  old-established  custom?     What  religion 
(I  mean  with  one  half  of  the  men  that  use  it) 
Save  the  good  will  and  wont  that  carries  them 
To  worship  where  their  fathers  worshipped? 
All  things  resolve  to  custom.     We'll  keep  ours." 

XXX.  28.  veil.    The  meaning  is  shown  by  the  line  in  "Sir  John 
Oldcastle "  where  it  is  said  in  reference  to  Christ :  "He  veiled  him 
self  in  flesh".    The  conception  of  immortality  is  that  expressed 
in  "The  Ring": 

"No  sudden  heaven,  or  sudden  hell  for  man. 
But     ... 
Aeonian  Evolution,  .swift  or  slow, 
Thro'  all  the  spheres — an  ever  opening  height, 
An  ever  lessening  earth." 

XXXI.  Another  of  the  very  early  sections.    2-3.  yearned  to  hear. 
Grieved  at  hearing:  cf.  "Julius  Caesar"  II,  ii,  "That  every  like  is 
not  the  same,  O  Caesar,  the  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon". 
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XXXIII.  13-14.  Cf.  what  is  said  of  Tennyson  in  the  "Life". 
"He  would  not  formulate  his  creed "  (1,308),  and  "  He  urged  men 
to  cling  to  faith  beyond  the  forms  of  faith"  (I,  310).  XXXIV. 
13-16.  "Hearing  oi  a  man  committing  suicide  by  chloroform, 
Tennyson  said:  'That's  what  I  should  do  if  I  thought  there  was 
no  future  life"  ("Life"  II,  35).  XXXV.  11.  Ionian.  Lasting 
for  aeons,— immense  periods.  XXXVI.  6.  closest  words.  Words 
most  accurately  fitied  to  express  the  sense  intended.  9.  the  Word. 
See  John,  chap",  i.  XXXVII.  1.  Urania.  In  Greek  mythology, 
the  Muse  of  Astronomy;  but  Milton  going  back  to  the  original 
significance  of  the  word  ('pertaining  to  heaven')  used  it  in 
"Paradise  Lost",  vii,  1  for  the  highest  inspiration,  the  holy 
spirit.  6.  Parnassus.  A  hill  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 
9.  Melpomene.  The  Muse  of  Tragedy.  23.  the  master's  field. 
Hallam's  special  province  (see  1.  18  above).  XLI.  16.  The  lan 
guage  seems  to  be  suggested  by  representations  of  the  abodes  of 
the  dead  in  classical  literature.  For  howling,  cf.  "  Palace  of  Art ", 
Dedication : 

"  And  he  that  shuts  out  Love,  in  turn  shall  be 
Shut  put  of  Love,  and  on  her  threshold  lie 
Howling  in  outer  darkness." 

Also  "Hamlet",  V,  i,  264.  Forgotten  is  explained  by  Professor 
Bradley  as  "forgotten  by  Heaven".  XLVI.  12.  The  friendship 
of  Tennyson  and  Hallam  began  five  years  before  the  death  of  the 
latter.  13-16.  The  idea  conveyed  by  these  lines  seems  to  be  that 
the  Poet,  having  accepted  the  idea  that,  in  the  future  lite,  the 
present  life  is  fully  remembered,  concludes  that  love  is  not 
limited  to  our  narrow  earthly  existence  buc  extends  its  influence 
over  all  eternity.  XLIX.  1.  the  schools.  The  centres  of  learning, 
— philosophical  thought.  9.  thy.  The  passer-by;  cf.  XXI,  5. 
LII.  11-12.  The  life  of  Jesus.  LV.  "  He  means  by  'the  larger  hope' 
that  the  whole  human  race  would  through,  perhaps,  ages  of  suffer 
ing,  be  at  length  purified  and  saved"  ("Life"  I,  321).  LVII. 
5.  Your.  The  poet  is  addressing  some  other  mourner.  10.  set. 
Fixed  to  one  key.  15.  Ave.  Tennyson  has  doubtless  in  mind  the 
line  of  Catullus:  "  Atque  in  perpetuum,  frater,  Ave atque  Vale  ", 
of  which  he  speaks  elsewhere: 

"There  beneath  the  Roman  ruin  where  the  purple  flowers  grow, 
Came  that  'Ave  atque  Vale'  of  the  Poet's  hopeless  woe,( 
Tenderest  of  Roman  poets  nineteen  hundred  years  ago." 
LVIII.  9.  The  high  Muse.    Urania;  see  XXXVI!,  1.    LXVII.  2. 
Clevedon  church  where  Hallam  is  buried  overlooks  the  Bristol 
Channel.  LXIX.  This  dream  is  evidently  an  allegory.    LXXVI II. 
5.   Yule-dog.     Christmas  log;  'clog'  belongs  to  the  Lincolnshire 
dialect.     12.  hoodman-blind.     Blindman's  buff.      LXXIX.  This 
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poem  is  addressed  to  his  brother  Charles,  who  was  nearest  him  in 
age  and  co-author  of  "Poems  by  Two  Brothers".  LXXX.  13. 
His  credit.  'What  I  credit  him  with'  (e.g.  in  the  previous  Hies). 
15.  unused  example.  An  example  not  actually  given,  which  would 
have  been  given,  had  Hallam  lived.  16.  Comfort.  In  the  original 
sense  'strengthen'.  LXXXIV.  11.  Hallam  was  to  have  married 
the  Poet's  sister  Emily.  LXXXVI.  This  poem  was  written  at 
Barmouth  (see  "Life"  I,  313)  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Maw,  which  forms  a  long  estuary.  7.  horned  flood.  The 
shape  of  the  estuary  between  two  promontories  is  like  that  of  a 
horn.  LXXXVI  I.  5-16.  The  details  mentioned  all  belong  to 
Cambridge.  The  walk  along  the  lime-trees  is  at  Trinity  College. 
40.  The  not  unusual  prominence  on  the  forehead  just  above  the 
nose  is  pronounced  in  Michael  Angelo's  own  fac3,  a'nd  in  many  of 
his  pictures  and  statues.  LXXXVIII.  1.  Wild  bird.  The  night 
ingale,  quicks.  Quickset,  a  hedge  of  hawthorn.  4-8.  Compare 
the  description  of  the  nightingale's  song  in  "Recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Nights",  11.  70-75,  p.  200  above.  LXXXIX.  2.  lawn.  At 
the  home  of  the  Tennysons  in  Somersby  where  the  Poet  was  born, 
and  lived  until  1837.  11.  Hallam  was  at  the  Temple  preparing 
himself  for  Law.  16.  winking.  The  effect  on  the  rays  of  light 
produced  by  heated  air.  24.  Tuscan  poets.  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
see  "Life"  I,  77;  Hallam  taught  his  betrothed  Italian.  36.  Some 
Socratic  dream.  Such  as  Plato's  "Republic".  47-48.  the  crimson 
circled  star.  The  Evening  Star,  Venus,  which  sets  soon  after  the 
sun.  The  sun,  according  to  La  Place's  theory,  is  the  source  of  the 
planets.  XCI.  2.  rarely.  Exquisitely;  cf.  Scott's  "Proud 
Maisie":  "Sweet  robin  on  the  bush  singing  so  rarely".  4.  The 
kingfisher.  XCI  1. 13.  They.  A  slip  i.i  grammar;  there  is  no  plural 
antecedent  to  which  it  can  refer.  15-16.  Cf.  Coleridge's  "Death 
of  Wallenstein: 

"  As  the  sun, 

Ere  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 
In  the  atmosphere;  so  often  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events." 

XCV.  10.  filmy  shapes.  Night  moths.  36.  The  living  soul.  The 
Poet,  discussing  the  passage  with  Mr.  Knowles,  is  reported  as 
saying:  "Perchance  the  Deity.  The  first  reading  was  ' His  living 
soul';  but  my  conscience  was  troubled  by  'his'.  I  often  had  a 
strange  feeling  of  being  wrapped  and  wound  by  the  Great  Soul ". 
46.  matter -moulded.  Moulded  for  the  expression  of  external 
things, — of  mere  sense  experience.  XCVI.  21-24.  See  Exodus, 
chap,  xxxii,  and  xix,  16.  XCVII.  2-3.  The  reference  is  to  the 
phenomenon  of  a  traveller  on  a  mountain  sometimes  seeing  his 
own  shadow  reflected  on  the  mist;  it  was  this  which  gave  rise  to 
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the  spectre  of  the  Brocken.  XCIX.  18.  The  slumber  of  the  poles. 
Because  the  poles  do  not  move  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
around  its  axis.  C.  The  group  of  poems  beginning  here  deals  with 
Tennysons  leaving  their  old  home,  the  Parsonage  at  Somersby 
in  1837.  CI.  15.  the  Lesser  Wain.  The  lesser  constellation  of  the 
Waggon,  i.e.,  Ursa  Minor.  CIII.  Like  the  dream  in  LXIX,  this  is 
an  allegory.  31.  Anakim.  See  Deuteronomy  iv,  2:  "Thou  art  to 
pass  over  Jordan  this  day,  to  go  in  to  possess  nations  greater  and 
mightier  than  thyself,  cities  great  and  fenced  up  to  Heaven;  a 
people  great  and  tall,  the  children  of  the  Anakims  whom  thou 
knowest,  and  of  whom  thou  hast  heard  say,  Who  can  stand  before 
the  children  of  Anak  ".  CIV.  The  Tennysjns  had  moved  to  High 
Beach,  Epping  Forest;  the  church  referred  to  in  this  poem  is 
\Yaltham  Abbey.  CVI.  32.  "This  is  one  of  my  meanings ",  said 
Tennyson,  "of  'Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be',  when  Chris 
tianity  without  bigotry  will  triumph,  when  the  controversies  of  the 
creeds  shall  have  vanished".  CVII.  1.  Hallam's  birthday  was 
Feb.  1st.  CIX.  2.  household  fountains.  Sources  within  his  own 
mind.  15-16.  Cf.  CXXVII,  7-8,  and  the  conclusion  of  "The 
Princess".  CX.  2.  rathe.  Early,  as  in  "Lycidas",  "The  rathe 
primrose  that  forsaken  dies".  The  comparative  is  'rather'. 
CX!.  the  golden  ball.  The  symbol  of  empire.  CX1V.  The  dis 
tinction  between  knowledge  and  wisdom  is  found  in  "Locksley 
Hall ",  141  and  in  "  Love  and  Duty  " ;  see  also  the  Prologue,  21-32. 
4.  pillars.  The  reference  is  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  at  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  which  marked  the  limits  of  navigation  for  early 
Greek  sailors.  12.  Pallas.  According  to  Greek  myth  Pallas 
Athene  leaped  full  grown  and  armed  from  her  father  Zeus's  head. 
CXV.  2.  burgeons.  Buds,  quick.  See  LXXXVIII,  2,  and  note. 
3.  flowering  squares.  The  fields  in  spring;  cf.  "The  Gardener's 
Daughter",  "all  the  land  in  flowery  squares  smelt  of  the  coming 
summer".  CXV1.  6.  re-orient.  Rising  again.  CXVIII.  3.  As 
the  products  of  mere  matter.  26.  Faun.  A  creature  of  Greek 
mythology  between  beast  and  man.  CXX.  3.  Magnetic  mockeries. 
Mere  automata,  moved  not  by  spiritual,  but  by  physical  force, 
e.g.  electricity  (cf.  CXXV,  15).  CXXI.  The  poem  makes  use  of 
the  fact  that  the  Evening  Star  (Hesper)  and  the  Morning  Star 
(Phosphor)  are  one  and  the  same.  CXXI  I.  The  Poet  seems  to 
refer  to  the  experience  narrated  in  XCV,  but  Bradley  thinks 
there  are  objections  to  this,  and  suggests  LXXXVI.  CXXIV. 
1-4.  The  Poet  refers  to  the  various  conceptions  men  have  formed 
of  God — Monotheistic,  Polytheistic,  Pantheistic,  etc.  7.  The 
reference  is  to  the  metaphysical  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God; 
e.g.,  There  must  be  a  God,  because  there  must  be  a  first  cause. 
17-20.  Cf.  the  end  of  LIV.  CXXV.  13-14.  Cf.  the  close  of  CIII. 
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CXXVII.  6-8.  There  have  been  several  occasions  of  this  character. 
Tennyson  is  reported  as  having  said  that  it  did  not  refer  to  the 
events  of  1848.  Bradley  thinks  the  Poet  had  in  mind  the  driving 
out  of  Charles  X,  in  1830.  CXXXI.  1.  "In  the  same  way  'O 
living  will  that  shalt  endure'  he  [Tennyson]  explained  as  that 
which  we  know  as  Free  Will,  the  higher  and  enduring  part  of 
man"  ("Life"  I,  319). 

BROWNING. 

Robert  Browning  (1812-1889)  possessed  a  robust,  energetic, 
ardent,  and  optimistic  nature;  and  the  influence  of  these  qualities 
is  very  manifest  in  the  character  of  his  work.  He,  from  the 
first,  struck  out  on  lines  of  his  own;  his  poetry  differs  more 
markedly  from  that  produced  by  his  predecessors  and  con 
temporaries  than  does  that  of  any  other  poet  of  his  time,  and  is 
on  that  account  the  less  likely  to  be  appreciated  at  firsc  view. 
His  style  lacks  the  smoothness  and  elaboration — the  perfection 
of  finish — to  which  the  art  of  Tennyson  especially  had  accustomed 
lovers  of  poetry;  but  it  is  in  general  very  forcible,  and  appro 
priate  to  the  thought  which  it  conveys.  Browning  excels  in  the 
presentation  of  energetic  moods  and  dramatic  situations.  He 
stands  pre-eminent  by  his  many  portraits  of  men  and  women; 
even  his  lyrical  poems  often  owe  their  power  to  their  effective  sug 
gestion  of  character  and  situation.  Browning  is  interested  rather 
in  the  kind  of  man  than  in  what  he  does,  and  so  subordinates 
events  and  external  details  to  analysis  of  the  inner  mind,  the  soul. 
For  this  purpose,  he  finds  the  dramatic  monologue  his  most 
effective  instrument,  and  of  this — in  its  various  forms  from  the 
pure  lyric  to  the  poetic  embodiment  of  ordinary  speech — a 
large  part  of  his  best  work  consists. 

A  GRAMMARIAN'S  FUNERAL. 

This  poem  first  appeared  in  "Men  and  Women"  (1855).  It  is 
probable  that  the  germ  of  this  poem  is  to  be  found  in  Wanley's 
"The  Wonders  of  the  Little  World"  (1676),  a  book  which  was 
in  the  library  of  the  Poet's  father  and  with  which  he  was  very 
familiar  from  boyhood.  In  a  chapter  "on  the  exceeding  intent- 
ness  of  some  men  upon  their  Meditations  and  Studies"  is  an 
account  of  Jacobus  Milchius,  in  which  the  following  sentences 
appear:  "Jacobus  Milchius,  a  German  physician,  was  so  in 
flamed  by  the  passionate  desire  of  Learning  that  he  would  not 
spare  himself  even  then  when  ill  in  respect  to  his  health,  and  when 
old  age  began  to  grow  upon  him.  When  some  of  his  friends  would 
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reprehend  this  over-eagerness  of  his,  and  his  too  much  attentivL-- 
ness  to  his  studies,  his  reply  was  that  of  Solon,  'I  grow  old  in 
learning  many  things'  ....  After  supper  and  in  the  Night  he 
was  at  his  Studies  and  Lucubrations;  which  was  the  reason  he 
slept  hut  little,  and  was  also  the  cause  of  that  disease  which  took 
away  his  life,  for  the  over-constant  and  the  unseasonable  inten 
tion  of  his  mind  in  his  studies  was  doubtless  the  occasion  of  that 
affliction  which  he  had  in  his  Brain  and  in  his  Stomach,  so  that  he 
died  of  an  apoplexy,  Nov.  10th,  1559".  The  poem  is  supposed 
to  be  the  utterance  of  one  of  the  disciples  of  the  dead  Grammarian, 
to  his  fellows  as  they  carry  the  body  of  the  master  from  a  plain 
up  the  mountain-side,  past  a  city  that  crowns  one  of  ks  summits 
until  they  reach  a  fitting  burial-place  on  the  ^opmost  peak.  The 
nobility  of  feeling,  the  greatness  of  the  principle  involved  in  the 
life  of  the  dead  hero,  combined  with  a  certain  absurdity  in  the 
aim  and  inadequacy  in  achievement,  give  a  sense  of  the  grotesque. 
"The  union  of  humour  with  intense  seriousness,  of  the  grotesque 
with  the  stately,  is  one  that  only  Mr.  Browning  could  have  com 
passed,  and  the  effect  is  singularly  appropriate"  (Symons). 
34.  Apollo  in  Greek  sculpture  represents  the  ideal  of  the  human 
form  and  features.  39.  Measures.  Pances.  47-52.  The  Gram 
marian  shares  in  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  classical 
literature  that  characterized  the  Renaissance.  70-72.  The  gro 
tesque  rhyme  corresponds  to  a  certain  element  of  the  grotesque 
in  the  subject.  86.  Calculus.  The  stone.  88.  Tussis.  Cough. 
95.  soul-hydr optic.  His  soul  had  an  unquenchable  spiritual  thirst, 
like  the  insatiable  desire  for  water  in  certain  kinds  of  dropsy. 
129-131.  The  words  in  italics  are  Greek  particles. 

FRA  LIPPO  LIPPI. 

This  poem  was  published  in  "Men  and  Women"  (1855).  Fra 
Lippo  Lippi  (1412-1469)  is  a  Florentine  painter  whose  life  was 
known  to  Browning  through  Vasari's  "Lives  of  the  Painters". 
His  paintings,  numerous  in  Florence  and  its  vicinity,  were  also 
familiar  to  the  Poet,  whose  home  was  for  some  years  in  that  city, 
and  who  was  interested  in  art.  From  what  Vasari  tells,  and  from 
his  own  impressions  of  the  pictures,  Browning  imaginatively  re 
constructs  the  man;  and  then,  in  the  poem  before  us,  makes  the 
artist-monk  talk  in  a  natural  fashion,  so  as  to  reveal  both  his  life 
and  his  character.  The  use  Browning  makes  of  Vasari  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  single  passage.  Vasari  writes  in  his  life  of  Lippo: 
"  By  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  1  jft  a  friendless  orphan  at  the 
age  of  two  years,  his  mother  also  having  died  shortly  after  his 
birth.  The  child  was  for  some  time  under  the  care  of  a  certain 
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Mona  Lapaccia,  his  aunt,  the  sister  of  his  father,  who  brought 
him  up  with  great  difficulty  until  he  had  attained  his  eighth  year, 
when,  being  no  longer  able  to  support  the  burden  of  his  mainten 
ance,  she  placed  him  in  the  above-named  convent  of  the  Car 
melites".  Browning  transforms  this  into  lines  81-95  of  the  poem; 
compare  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  Plutarch  in  "Julius  Caesar". 
7.  The  Carmine.  The  monastery  of  the  Carmelite  Friars,  to  which 
Lippo  belonged.  17.  Cosimo.  The  head  of  the  house  of  the 
Medici,  and  the  real,  though  not  the  nominal  master  of  the 
Republic  of  Florence;  by  profession  a  merchant  and  banker.  He 
was  a  patron  of  art.  23.  pilchards.  A  kind  of  fish.  33.  With  pike 
and  lantern.  The  common  equipment  of  the  watch  in  former 
days.  46.  carnival.  The  days  immediately  preceding  Lent, 
celebrated  with  much  gaiety  in  Italy.  48.  The  business  of  paint 
ers  up  to  the  time  of  the  culmination  of  Italian  art  in  the  16th 
century  was  nearly  exclusively  the  decoration  of  churches  and 
other  sacred  buildings, — hence  the  subjects  treated  were  almost 
exclusively  religious.  53.  The  rhyming  verses  scattered  through 
this  poem  imitate  certain  Italian  popular  songs  called  "  stornelli ". 
These  are  in  three  lines;  the  first,  five  syllables  long,  contains  the 
name  of  a  flower;  the  remaining  two  lines  of  eleven  syllables 
rhyme  with  this  and  contain  some  love  sentiment.  68.  Saint 
Lawrence.  The  church  of  San  Lorenzo — one  of  the  best  known 
of  Florentine  churches.  73.  Jerome.  One  of  the  Christian  Fathers, 
lived  in  the  fourth  century  A.D.  104.  serge  and  rope.  The 
monkish  gown  and  girdle.  118.  Carrying  a  candle  in  the  proces 
sion  of  the  Mass.  121.  the  Eight.  The  council  of  magistrates. 
130.  antiphonary.  The  service  book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  139-140.  Camaldolese  and  Preaching  Friars.  Two 
other  orders  of  monks;  the  latter  are  also  called  Dominicans  after 
their  founder.  149.  The  sacred  character  of  the  altar  guaranteed 
him  from  attack.  173  fol.  Taste  in  art  is  usually  conservative. 
Lippo  was  departing  from  the  conventional  treatment  traditional 
in  Italian  painting  in  the  direction  of  realism,  and  the  Poet  repre 
sents  the  connoisseurs  as  scandalized.  Browning  had  similar 
experiences  in  the  current  criticism  of  the  novelties  of  form  and 
theme  in  his  own  poetry.  Giotto  (1276-1335),  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  earlier  Florentine  painters.  227.  the  Corner-house. 
The  palace  of  the  Medici.  235.  Angelica  (1387-1455),  another 
Florentine  painter,  who  clung  to  the  earlier  traditions  in  art,  but 
had  extraordinary  power  of  throwing  a  sense  of  purity,  angelic 
beauty,  and  religious  fervour  into  his  paintings.  236.  Lorenzo 
(1370-1425),  usually  called  Monaco,  famous  for  his  paintings. 
276.  Guidi.  Tommaso  Guidi  (1401-1429),  ordinarily  known  as 
Masaccio,  has  similar  tendencies  in  his  painting  to  Lippo.  Browning 
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represents  him  as  a  pupil  of  Lippo;  actually  the  relation  was 
rrviTM-il.  324.  Prato,  near  Florence,  where  are  some  of  Lippo's 
masterpieces.  328.  St.  Lawrence  ("the  Deacon")  suffered 
martyrdom  by  being  broiled  on  a  gridiron.  339.  Ckianti  wine. 
The  common  wine  of  Tuscany.  346.  Sant'  Ambrogio's.  A  cjn- 
viMit  in  Florence.  What  tollows  describes  "The  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin" — one  of  Lippo's  best  known  pictures,  now  in  the  Aca 
demy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Florence.  361.  In  one  corner  of  the  picture 
Lippj  has  introduced  a  portrait  of  himself  in  his  monkish  habit; 
from  the  hand  comes  a  scroll  with  the  Latin  words  quoted  (I.  377) 
inscribed  upon  it:  "This  is  the  man  who  made  this  work".  381. 
hot  cockles.  A  game  in  which  one  of  the  party  who  is  blindfolded 
has  to  guess  who  strikes  him. 

ANDREA  DEL  SARTO. 

First  published  in  the  volume  entitled  "Men  and  Women" 
(1855).  The  Poet  himself  tells  us  that  the  poem  was  suggested 
by  a  picture  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  in  Florence  which  was  supposed 
to  represent  Andrea  and  his  wife.  Browning  was  also  familiar 
with  Andrea's  pictures.  He  used,  as  a  basis  tor  the  story  of  the 
poem,  the  life  of  Andrea  as  told  by  Vasari  in  his  "Lives  of  the 
Painters".  Andrea  del  Sarto  (i.e.,  Andrea,  the  tailor's  son)  was 
born  about  1486  and  died  1531.  He  belonged  to  the  generation 
that  produced  the  crowning  masterpieces  of  Italian  painting,  but 
fell  short  of  the  highest  point  of  excellence  exhibited  by  his  three 
great  contemporaries,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Raphael.  "The  Italians  called  him  the  faultless  painter.  What 
they  meant  by  this  must  have  been  chat,  in  all  the  technical  re 
quirements  of  art,  in  drawing,  composition,  handling  of  fresco 
and  oils,  disposition  of  draperies,  and  feeling  for  light  and  shadow, 
he  was  above  criticism.  .  .  .  And  yet  Andrea  cannot  take  rank 
amongst  the  greatest  Renaissance  painters.  What  he  lacked  was 
precisely  the  most  precious  gift — inspiration,  depth  of  emotion, 
energy  of  thought."  (Symonds'  Renaissance  in  Italy".) 
2.  Lucrezia.  Andrea's  wife;  her  character  and  influence  as  repre 
sented  in  the  poem  correspond  with  Vasari's  account.  15.  Fiesole. 
An  ancient  little  town  which  crowns  a  hill  some  three  miles  north 
of  Florence.  29.  my  moon.  Professor  Corson,  to  elucidate  this, 
quotes  from  Tennyson's  description  of  Cleopatra  in  the  "Dream 
of  Fair  Women  " :  ,  .^  Hke  the  moon  l  made 

The  ever-shifting  currents  of  the  blood 
According  to  my  humour  ebb  and  flow." 

Perhaps  here,  however,  the  suggestion  is  that  of  roundness;  see 
1.  26  above  and  the  face  in  the  picture  which  suggested  the  poem. 
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34-35.  "As  a  colourist  he  went  further  and  produced  more  beauti 
ful  effects  than  any  Florentine  before  him.  His  silver-grey 
harmonies  and  liquid  blendings  of  cool  yet  lustrous  hues  have  a 
charm  peculiar  to  himself  alone."  (Symonds'  "Renaissance  in 
Italy".)  57.  Cartoon  is,  technically,  a  design  on  paper  of  the  full 
size  of  a  work  which  is  to  be  executed  from  it  on  permanent  ma 
terial.  93.  Morello.  A  mountain  north  of  Florence.  105.  The 
Urbinate.  Raphael  Santi  (1483-1520),  born  at  Urbino  in  Umbria, 
commonly  held  to  have  brought  Italian  painting  to  its  highest 
excellence.  The  date  of  this  imaginary  calk  of  Andrea's  would 
be  1525.  106.  George  Vasari  (1511-1574),  an  Italian  painter  and 
a  pupil  of  Andrea's;  better  known  as  the  writer  of  the  "Lives  of 
the  Painters",  referred  to  in  the  introductory  note  above.  130. 
Agnolo.  A  variant  of  'Angelo'.  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti 
(1475-1564),  a  Florentine  like  Andrea,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
moderns  in  sculpture  and  painting,  as  well  as  a  poet,  a  man  of 
learning,  an  architect,  and  a  military  engineer.  136.  Neither  was 
married.  146.  Vasari  tells  us  that  Andrea,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
King  of  France,  spent  some  time  (1518-1519)  successfully  paint 
ing  at  the  French  Court,  where  he  was  extremely  well  treated. 
A  letter  from  Lucrezia  induced  him  to  return  to  Florence,  but  he 
made  oath  to  the  King  that  he  would  come  back  in  a  few  months. 
He  was  entrusted  with  money  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
works  of  art.  This  he  embezzled  and  never  dared  return  to 
France.  149.  Francis.  This  was  Francis  I,  a  patron  of  art,  and 
the  King  who  met  Henry  VIII  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
150.  Fontainebleau.  A  town  on  the  Seine,  37  miles  from  Paris,  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  French  kings.  170.  grange.  A  barn; 
the  meaning  'farmhouse'  is  derived.  179.  "He  rarely  painted 
the  countenance  of  a  woman  in  any  place  that  he  did  not  avail 
himself  of  the  features  of  his  wife;  and  if  at  any  time  he  took  his 
model  from  any  other  face,  there  was  always  a  resemblance  to 
hers  in  the  painting,  not  only  because  he  had  this  woman  con 
stantly  before  him  and  depicted  her  so  frequently,  but  also,  and 
what  is  still  more,  because  he  had  her  lineaments  engraven  on  his 
heart;  it  thus  happens  that  almost  all  his  female  heads  have  a 
certain  something  which  recalls  that  of  his  wife"  (Vasari).  210. 
"Chiu"  is  the  Italian  name  of  the  owl.  226.  Til  use  my  money 
to  gratify  my  whims ', — in  this  case  to  please  Lucrezia.  261-262. 
"And  he  that  talked  with  me  had  a  golden  reed  to  measure  the 
city,  and  the  gates  thereof,  and  the  walls  thereof.  And  the  city 
lieth  four  square,  and  the  length  of  it  is  as  large  as  the  breadth: 
and  he  measured  the  city  with  the  reed"  (Revelation  xxi,  15- 
16).  263.  Leonard.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1425-1519),  another 
great  Florentine  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  engineer. 
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AMONG  THE  ROCKS. 

This  poem  is  one  of  a  scries  entitled  "James  Lee's  Wife",  con 
tained  in  "Dramatis  Personae"  (1864). 

CONFESSIONS. 

From  "Dramatis  Personae"  (1864). 

"The  pathetic,  humorous,  rambling  snatch  of  final  memory  in 
the  dying  man,  addressed,  by  a  delightful  irony,  to  the  attendant 
clergyman,  is  inimitable.  If  any  one  can  read  the  last  two  lines 
without  that  thrill  of  exultation  with  which  the  heart  in  us  leaps 
up  at  the  touch  of  a  master-hand,  he  must  surely  be  destitute  of 
the  very  feeling  to  realize  it. "  (Symonds.) 

YOUTH  AND  ART. 
From  "Dramatis  Personae"  (1864). 

8.  Gibson.  The  foremost  English  sculptor  of  his  time  (1790- 
1866).  12.  Ctisi.  A  celebrated  Italian  operatic  singer  (1811- 
1869).  31.  E  in  alt.  E  in  alto,  a  high  note.  32.  the  chromatic 
scale.  The  scale  which  ascends  by  semi-tones.  58.  bals-parJ. 
Full-dress  balls.  60.  R.A.  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy;  the 
chief  society  of  English  artists. 

AN  EPISTLE. 
From  "Dramatis  Personae"  (1864). 

Karshish,  the  Arab  Physician,  and  his  friend  Abib  are  the 
creatures  of  the  Poet's  imagination;  the  time  is  some  forty  years 
after  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (see  note  on  1.  28  below).  21.  '  In  my 
former  epistles  I  had  brought  the  account  of  my  journeyings  up 
to  my  arrival  at  Jericho. '  28.  It  was  Titus  who  besieged  and 
captured  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70;  he  was  emperor  79-81.  Vespasian, 
his  father,  was  emperor  70-79  A.D.  36.  Bethany.  "  Bethany,  the 
town  of  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha"  (John,  xi,  1).  42.  choler. 
In  its  original  sense, '  bile '.  43.  tertians.  Fevers  which  recur  every 
third  day.  50.  sublimate.  In  old-fashioned  Chemistry,  the  name 
for  compounds  made  by  heating  bodies  to  a  vapour  and  then 
allowing  this  to  condense.  55.  gum-tragacanth.  A  gum  produced 
by  certain  thorny  shrubs  in  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  57.  Porphyry. 
A  sort  of  stone  used  for  the  manufacture  of  vases,  etc. ;  here  used 
by  metonymy  for  the  mortar  made  out  of  it.  82.  Exhibition.  Old 
technical  term  in  medicine  for  the  'administration*  of  a  remedy. 
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100.  "And  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth;  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled,  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall  be 
called  a  Nazarene"  (Matthew  ii,  23).  101.  'Sayeth.  The 
apostrophe  indicates  the  omission  of  the  subject, — a  mannerism 
with  Browning.  103.  fume.  "The  vapour  given  off  by  acids  and 
volatile  substances;  and  especially  of  exhalations  which  are  irri 
tant,  stifling,  or  the  like"  ("New  English  Dictionary").  106. 
saffron.  A  drug  derived  from  a  plant  of  the  same  name  (crocus 
sativus),  formerly  much  used  both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  dye. 
109.  Sanguine.  Used  in  the  medical  sense,  with  an  ample  supply 
of  blood  and  vigorous  circulation.  146-147.  See  11.  26-28  above 
and  note.  177.  Greek  fire.  An  explosive  compound,  the  nearest 
approach  to  gunpowder  known  to  the  ancients.  252.  when  the 
earthquake  fell.  ' '  And  behold  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in 
twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom;  and  the  earth  did  quake,  and 
the  rocks  rent"  (Matthew  xxvii,  51).  265.  leech.  Old- 
fashioned  word  for  'physician'. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

Matthew  Arnold  (1822-1888)  was,  during  his  own  lifetime, 
more  widely  known  as  a  prose  writer  than  as  a  poet.  The  volume 
of  his  poetic  work  is  small,  and  was,  in  the  main,  produced  during 
the  years  of  earlier  manhood.  He  was  a  reflective  poet  and  gave 
expression  to  certain  aspects  of  the  advanced  thought  of  the  age — 
ideas  and  feelings  connected  with  the  breaking  away  from  old 
beliefs  and  with  the  feverishness  and  unrest  of  modern  life.  He 
proclaims  self-discipline  and  renunciation  of  excessive  claims 
upon  life  as  the  only  means  to  true  happiness;  and  like  Words 
worth  finds  consolation  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  its  beauty, 
orderliness  and  calm.  His  style  is  characterized  by  studied  re 
straint;  it  is  direct,  simple,  and  lucid;  all  exuberance,  and  all 
needless  ornament  are  absent.  His  poetry,  accordingly,  belongs 
to  the  classical  school.  He  wrote  under  the  direct  influence  of 
Greek  literature  of  which  he  was  a  diligent  student;  and  under 
that  influence  produced  some  excellent  narrative  poetry. 


THE   FORSAKEN    MERMAN. 

This  poem  was  published  in  Arnold's  first  volume,  1849.  It 
is  based  on  the  theme,  common  in  northern  story,  of  a  union  be 
tween  human  beings  with  immortal  souls  and  the  beautiful 
creatures  of  the  sea  with  their  fleeting  existence — a  disparity 
which  is  often  represented  in  story  as  cause  of  tragedy. 
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LINES    WRITTEN    IN    KENSINGTON    GARDENS. 

Published  in  1S52.  Kensington  Gardens  is  a  park  in  London, 
forming  a  continuation  of  Hyde  Park  on  the  west.  24.  Pan. 
The  Greek  god  of  nature. 

SOHRAB  AND   RUSTUM. 

This  pcem  first  appeared  in  the  volume  of  Arnold's  collected 
poems,  published  in  1853-^-the  first  to  which  he  attached  his 
name.  Arnold  quotes  in  his  notes  the  passage  from  Malcolm's 
History  of  Persia,  which  furnished  the  story.  Rustum  was  a 
national  hero,  and,  as  is  indicated  in  the  manner  of  the  opening, 
the  poem  is  an  episode,  a  portion,  as  it  were,  of  a  long  epic  poem; 
Tennyson  uses  the  same  plan  in  "Morte  d'Arthur".  Arnold 
was  a  great  reader  of  Homer,  and  in  this  poem  he  attempts 
to  write  in  English  something  which  might  produce  upon  the 
reader  the  effect  .jf  Homer's  work — its  dignity,  directness,  sim 
plicity;  and  in  details  of  style  there  is  much  that  is  imitative  of 
the  elder  poet.  The  theme  naturally  leads  to  the  employment 
of  many  names  and  grographical  terms  unfamiliar  to  the  student; 
but  exact  knowledge  of  the  persons  or  places  referred  to  is  not 
at  all  needful  to  the  appreciation  of  the  poem.  In  this  connec 
tion  one  may  quote  what  Arnold  himself  says  in  a  preface  to  one 
edition  of  his  poems:  "The  poet  has  in  the  first  place  to  select  an 
excellent  action;  and  what  actions  are  most  excellent?  Those 
certainly  which  most  powerfully  appeal  to  the  great  primary 
human  affections;  to  those  elementary  feelings  which  subsist  per 
manently  in  the  race,  and  which  are  independent  of  time  .  .  . 
The  externals  of  a  past  action  the  poet  cannot  know  with  the  pre 
cision  of  a  contemporary;  but  his  business  is  with  the  essentials. 
The  outward  man  of  Oedipus  or  Macbeth,  the  houses  in  which 
they  lived,  the  ceremonies  of  their  courts,  he  cannot  accurately 
figure  to  himself;  but  neither  do  they  essentially  concern  him. 
His  business  is  with  their  inward  man,  with  their  feelings 
and  behaviour  in  certain  tragic  situations  which  engage  their 
passions  as  men;  these  have  in  them  nothing  local  or  casual; 
they  are  as  accessible  to  the  modern  poet  as  to  the  contemporary." 
2.  Oxus.  A  river  which  flows  north-west  through  •  modern 
Turkestan  to  the  Aral  Sea.  3.  Tartar  camp.  Sohrab  was  fighting 
on  the  side  of  Afrasiab,  the  King  of  the  Tartars,  Turanians,  or 
Scythians;  Rustum,  on  the  side  of  Kai  Khosroo,  King  of  the 
Persians.  42.  Ader-Bajan.  A  province  of  Persia,  west  of  the 
Caspian.  82.  Seistan.  In  Afghanistan,  near  the  Persian  frontier. 
101.  Kara-Kul  is  in  Bokhara,  a  district  of  Tartary.  111. 
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Elbruz.  Mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  119. 
Khiva.  A  district  about  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus.  122.  Attruck 
is  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian.  129.  the  Jaxartes  flows  north-west 
into  the  Aral  sea;  Ferghana  is  near  its  source.  131.  Kipchak, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus.  138.  Khorassan  is  a  district  of 
modern  Persia.  355.  Samarcand.  A  city  of  western  Turkes 
tan.  411.  Hyphasis  or  Hydaspes.  These  are  Indian  rivers. 
750.  Helmund.  A  river  of  Afghanistan  which  flows  into  the 
lake  of  Seistan.  860.  Jemshid  in  Persepolis.  Jemshid,  a 
fabulous  king  who  founded  Persepolis,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Persia,  and  erected  40  pillars,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain. 


SONNETS. 

These  three  sonnets  were  published  in  1867.  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Emperor  of  Rome,  161-180,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  author  of 
the  famous  "Meditations" — a  favourite  book  with  Arnold. 


ROSSETTI. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  (1828-1882)  the  son  of  an  Italian  exile , 
was  born  in  England  and  spent  his  life  there.  He  was  a  painter 
by  profession  and  attained  eminence  in  his  art.  To  poetry  he  de 
voted  proportionately  little  of  time  and  energy,  and  the  volume 
he  produced  is  small.  As  Arnold  belongs  to  the  line  of  Words 
worth,  so  Rossetti  belongs  t  J  that  of  Keats.  He  has  a  decidedly 
romantic  and  mediaeval  tendency,  and  a  characteristic  vein  of 
mysticism.  His  style,  though  sometimes  simple  and  direct,  is, 
on  the  whole,  rich  and  elaborated.  His  poetry — as  might  be 
expected  of  a  painter — is  eminently  pictorial,  and  vividly  de 
picts  sensuous  impressions  with  an  underlying  suggestion  of  some 
mystical  significance. 


MY  SISTER'S  SLEEP. 

This  is  one  of  Rossetti's  earliest  poems,  written  before  he  had 
attained  full  manhood  (1847).  In  some  respects,  it  is  unlike 
the  mature  poetry  of  Rossetti,  and  he  himself  in  his  later  days  did 
not  approve  of  it.  The  stanza  is  of  the  same  form  as  that 
subsequently  made  familiar  by  Terfnyson's  "In  Memoriam". 
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THE   BLESSED   DAMOZEL. 

Probably  the  best  known  of  Rossctti's  poems  and  highly 
characteristic  of  him.  It  dates  from  1847;  was  first  published  in 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  organ,  "The  Germ",  1850,  but  under 
H-M-ral  alterations  subsequently.  Poe's  "Raven",  Rossetti  is 
reported  to  have  said,  suggested  this  poem.  "  I  saw  that  Poe  had 
done  the  utmost  it  was  possible  to  do  with  the  grief  of  the  lover 
on  earth,  so  I  was  determined  to  reverse  the  condition,  and  give 
utterance  to  the  groan  ings  of  the  loved  one  in  heaven."  126. 
Citherns  and  citoles.  Musical  instruments  resembling  the 
guitar. 

THE  PORTRAIT. 

Said  also  to  have  been  written  in  1847;  first  published  in  1870. 
40.  The  forcing  of  the  stress  for  the  sake  of  the  rhythm  is  a 
mannerism  of  Rossetti's,  and  gives  a  quaint  and  mediaeval 
flavour.  90.  iron-bosomed  sea.  The  reference  is  to  colour. 
102.  Palestine.  The  promised  land. 


WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

\Yilliam  Morris  (1834-1896)  found  time,  amidst  the  varied 
and  active  employments  of  a  very  busy  life,  to  produce  a  large 
amount  of  poetry.  His  aim  was  to  banish  ugliness  from  the  sur 
roundings  of  daily  life  and  to  make  all  objects  of  man's  handiwork 
minister  to  the  sense  of  beauty.  He  founded  and  managed  a 
business  for  the  production  of  genuinely  artistic  work  in  wall 
papers,  tapestries,  carpets,  stained  glass,  furniture  and  printed 
books.  He  was  successful  not  merely  in  establishing  a  prosperous 
business,  but  in  revolutionizing  taste  in  these  matters  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world.  The  greater  part  of  his  poetry  is 
the  result  of  the  same  desire  of  satisfying  the  craving  for  beauty. 
His  tendencies  were  markedly  romantic  and  his  chief  inspiration 
he  found  in  the  mediaeval  world,  although  he  also  exploited 
Classic  and  Scandinavian  story  for  subjects  to  embody  in  his 
facile  and  flowing  verse. 


RIDING  TOGETHER. 

From  Morris's  first  volume,  published  in  1858.      4.  Our  Lady's 
feast.  Lady  Day,  or  the  Festival  of  the  Annunciation,  March  25th. 
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THE   EVE   OF    CRECY. 

From  Morris's  first  volume,  published  in  1858.  The  battle 
of  Crecy,  in  which  Edward  III  was  victorious  over  the  French, 
was  fought  in  August  1346.  2.  kirtle.  A  gown.  14.  Arrihe- 
ban.  The  summons  of  the  feudal  vassals  to  war.  15.  basnets. 
Properly,  a  basnet  is  a  light  helmet.  39.  Philip  of  France. 
Philip  VI,  the  king  of  France  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Crecy. 

JUNE. 

This  is  from  "The  Earthly  Paradise"  (1868-1870).  We  are 
told  in  Mackail's  "Life  of  Morris"  that  these  stanzas  were  the 
result  of  an  excursion  on  the  Upper  Thames  during  the  long  va 
cation  of  1867.  "It  recalls  a  day  on  the  lonely  and  beautiful 
upper  river,  where,  issuing  from  the  sad  marshland,  it  takes. the 
steel-blue  windrush  by  the  Gothic  arches  of  New  Bridge,  passes 
all  in  links  and  loops  to  Eynsham,  and  curves  round  the  Wytham 
hills  through  the  meadows  of  the  Evenlode.  His  later  home 
(Kelmscott)  by  these  upper  waters  was  then  unknown;  it  was 
with  a  strange  premonition  of  it  that  he  wrote  now,  'What 
better  place  than  this  then  could  we  find',  etc." 

PROLOGUE  TO  THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE. 

"The  Earthly  Paradise"  consists  of  twenty-four  long  narrative 
poems  held  together  by  a  framework,  after  the  fashion  of  Chaucer's 
"Canterbury  Tales".  They  are  supposed  to  be  told  on  a  remote 
island  where  some  Norse  and  Celtic  wanderers  of  the  14th  cen 
tury  find  the  descendants  of  a  band  of  Greeks  who  had  settled 
there  long  before.  Islanders  and  strangers  meet  monthly  for  a 
whole  year,  and  tell  alternate  stories.  The  stories  are  from  ancient 
sources — Greek,  Norse,  etc. 

ATALANTA'S   RACE. 

This  is  one  of  the  poems  of  "The  Earthly  Paradise"  (see  pre 
ceding  note),  and  was  published  in  the  year  1868.  The  whole 
framework  of  the  plot  is  derived  from  ancient  Greek  story. 
1.  Arcadian.  Arcadia  is  the  central  portion  of  the  Peloponne 
sus.  63.  the  Fleet-foot  One.  Artemis  (Diana).  176.  the  saffron 
gown.  The  costume  of  a  bride  (Cf.  1.  670  below).  183.  the  sea 
born  one.  Aphrodite  (Venus).  206.  Dryads.  Wood  nymphs. 
208.  Adonis'  bane.  The  beautiful  young  hunter,  Adonis,  be 
loved  of  Aphrodite,  was  killed  by  a  boar.  275.  the  three- 
formed  goddess.  Diana,  who  was  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on 
earth,  and  Hecate  in  the  under-world.  535.  Saturn's  clime. 
The  time  when  Saturn,  not  Jupiter,  ruled  was  the  Golden  Age. 
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